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Labour  Ministry  exaggerating 
unemployment  fears — Moda’i 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economics  Reporter 

The  Treasury  is  not  prepared  to 
increase  the  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  Ministry's  budget  because  it 
believes  the  ministry’s  fears  regard¬ 
ing  unemployment  are  highly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  Finance  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda’i  said  yesterday. 

Moda’i  was  speaking  hours  before 
a  meeting  of  the  four-minister  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  cabinet  to 
deal  with  the  planned  $550  million 
budget  slash. 

The  committee  consists  of  Moda'i. 
Economic  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi 
and  Ministers  wuiiout-Portfolio 
Ezer  Weizman  and  Moshe  Arens. 


At  their  first  meeting  yesterday, 
the  ministers  heard  explanations 
from  Treasury  Budgets  Division 
officials  for  plans  to  dismiss  some 
14,000  public-sector  workers. 

The  committee  is  to  meet  again 
this  week  to  receive  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  cuts. 

It  will  start  negotiations  with  indi¬ 
vidual  ministers  only  after  the 
cabinet's  meeting  next  Sunday  which 
will  deal  with  the  cuts  in  the  Defence 
Ministry  budget. 

Speaking  to  reporters.  Moda'i 
also  referred  to  his  clash  with  Labour 
Minister  Moshe  Katzav  during  last 
Sunday's  cabinet  meeting,  and  said 
that  two  weeks  ago  he  warned  Likud 


ministers  not  to  stand  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  way.  "There  are  elements  that 
want  to  blame  the  Likud  for  the 
economic  crisis,  and  to  someone 
from  outside  the  government  it  may 
seem  as  if  the  Likud  ministers  were 
an  obstacle  to  the  needed  mea¬ 
sures."  he  said. 

The  planned  cuts  in  public-sector 
personnel  will  cover  some  2.000  civil 
servants,  over  1 .000  from  public  cor¬ 
porations  and  some  11. OCX)  local  au¬ 
thority  workers  and  other  public 
employees. 

In  addition  the  Treasury'  is  to  ask 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Bank  of 
Israel  this  week  to  begin  reducing 
sraff. 


Some  headway 
in  evidence  at 
Nakoura  talks 


Rabin  expected  to  fight  $150m.  defence  cut 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Defencfe  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
is  expected  to  Eight  a  demand  that 
the  defence' budget  be  cut  by  $150 
million  for  a  total  $450m.  slash  this 
fiscal  year.  “It  is  impossible  to  insti¬ 
tute  this  newest  cut,  simply  impos¬ 
sible,’’  a  source  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  last  night. 

While  the  source  admitted  that 
this  refrain  had  accompanied  every 
Treasury  demand  for  cuts  in  the 
defence  budget  in  the  past,  “this 
time,"  he  said,  "it  is  different." 

There  are  no  more  research  pro¬ 
jects  that  can  be  frozen,  no  more 
training  hours  that  can  be  cut.  and  no 
more  decreases  possible  in  strategic 
stockpiles.  The  Post  was  told.  There 
was  a  point  beyond  which  the  de¬ 
fence  minister  could  not  go  without 
compromising  Israel’s  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  itself,  the  source  stressed. 

Cuts  in  strategic  stockpiles  have  a 


ripple  effects  on  the  entire  defence 
infrastructure,  he  said.  When  orders 
for  ammunition  are  cut,  factories  - 
the  smooth  operation  of  which  is 
essential  in  times  of  emergency  - 
have  to  close  lines  and  pay  off  highly 
qualified  staff. 

Moreover,  sources  explained,  cut¬ 
ting  stockpiles  and  the  size  of  the 
standing  army  increases  the  burden 
on  the  immediate  defence  budget. 

Some  major  defence  companies 
are  already  feeling  the  pinch, 
although  the  Israel  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
tries  has  hardly  been  affected, 
thanks  largely  to  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  brought  in  by  orders 
from  abroad. 

The  Israel  Military  Industries. 
Rafael,  and  hundreds  of  satellite 
factories  have  either  severely  cut 
their  staffs,  or  have  closed. 

Pilot  training  hours;  reserve  train¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  live  ammunition 
have  all  been  slashed  to  "a  point  we 


dare  not  go  beyond.”  The  Post  was 
told. 

Demands  that  the  Lavi  fighter 
project  be  either  stopped  or  cut  back 
were  declared  “uninformed  de¬ 
magoguery"  by  defence  sources  who 
pointed  out  that  almost  all  the  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  project  comes  from  the 
U-S.  The  project  injects  money  into 
local  defence  industries,  safeguards 
thousands  of  jobs  for  workers  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  both 
paid  off  and  given  social  welfare,  and 
generates  orders  from  subcontrac¬ 
tors. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  until  now 
Rabin  has  supported  all  demands  for 
cuts  in  the  defence  budget,  even  if  be 
has  not  agreed  with  them.  Now  he 
has  drawn  a  red  line,  “and  this  round 
we  can  expect  a  real  fight.”  the 
source  concluded. 

Despite  Rabin's  intention  to  fight 
the  cut,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Cat  2) 


Katzav:  Budget-cutters  lack  social  sense 


By  ILAN  CHAIM 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  four  ministers  appointed  by 
j  the  cabinet  to  oversee  cuts  in  the 
'^welfare  budget  lack  the  “necessary 
social  awareness"  for  the  task, 
Labour  and  Soda/  Affairs  Minister 
Moshe  Katzav  yesterday  told  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Insurance 
Institute  board  of  directors  in  Jeru-  ’ 
salem. 

Katzav  said  he  opposed  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Moshe  Arens,  Ezer  Weiz- 
man,  Yitzhak  Moda'i  and  Gad 
Ya'acobi,  because  “it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  four  -  who  have  a  well 
founded  economic  and  security  con¬ 
sciousness  -  have  the  necessary  so¬ 


cial  awareness  to  decide  cuts  in  the 
social-welfare  budget.” 

In  an  oblique  reference  to  his 
shouting  match  at  Sunday’s  cabinet 
session  with  Finance  Minister  Mod¬ 
a’i,  Katzav  stressed  that  “lifting  the 
living  standards  of  the  poor  must  be 
no  less  important  a  goal  than  lower¬ 
ing  the  inflation  rate  or  improving 
the  balance  of  payments.” 

The  harsh  exchange  between  the 
two  ministers  took  place  during  a 
discussion  of  a  government  bill  on 
the  economic  package  deal  that  is 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  Knesset.  Kat¬ 
zav  criticized  the  bill,  insisting  the 
cabinet  must  also  discuss  guaran¬ 


teeing  a  minimum  wage  by  adjusting 
the  income-tax  threshold. 

Following  Katzav’s  speech  yester¬ 
day.  the  Nil  board  approved  the 
appointment  of  Nissim  Baruch  as 
mi  director-general.  Baruch,  52, 
served  for  four  months  as  director- 
general  of  the  Finance  Ministry 
under  YigaJ  Cohen-Orgad  and  Mod¬ 
a'i,  and  was  economic  adviser  to 
former  prime  minister  Shamir. 

At  a  press  conference  later  in  the 
day  at  Jerusalem’s  Beit  Agron, 
Baruch  echoed  Katzav’s  concern 
over  the  effects  of  impending  budget 
cuts,  but  stressed  the  theme  of  inter- 
ministerial  cooperation  in  im¬ 
plementing  such  decisions. 


Heads  of  the  Lebanese  delegation  to  the  Nakoura  talks  listen  to  Israeli 
proposals  yesterday.  •  l  Effi  Sharir.  ipp A) 

Religious  factions  unite  on 
amending  the  Law  of  Return 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN  The  factions  resolved  to  fight  what 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  they  said  is  “the  erosion  of  Sabbath 

The  four  religious  Knesset  fac-  observance.”  noting  that  both  Likud 
dons  yesterday  established  a  joint  and  Alignment  are  committed  to 
forum  to  pressure  the  government  preserving  the  religious  status  quo. 
on  religious  legislation.  The  Nation-  They  resolved  to  meet  soon  with 
al  Religious  Party.  Agudat  Yisrael,  Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  and 
Shas  and  Morasha  met  amid  a  feet-  Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  on 
ing  that  their  status  in  the  coalition  the  question  of  Sabbath  transport, 
and  the  religious  status  quo  are  being  From  the  other  end  of  the  political 

eroded.  spectrum,  Shulamit  Aloni  and  five  of 

They  called  for  an  urgent  meeting  her  colleagues  have  come  up  with 
with  Prime  Minister  Peres  and  Vice-  their  own  version  of  Who  is  a  Jew. 
Premier  Shamir  to  determine  a  date  They  would  have  a  Jew  defined  as 
for  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  “one  who  ties  his  or  her  fate  to  that 
Law  of  Return,  which  would  define  a  of  the  Jewish  people.”  who  has  one 
Jew  by  Halacha  (religious  law).  The  Jewish  parent,  who  was  a  member  of 
amendment  is  known  as  the  Who  is  a  the  Jewish  community  in  his  country 
Jew  law.  of  origin,  or  who  was  registered  by 

Menahem  Porush  of  Agudat  Yis-  the  authorities  there  as  a  Jew. 
rael  noted  that  the  Likud  had  prom-  The  private  member’s  bill  is  spon- 
ised  “38  votes”  to  the  bill,  and  said  sored  by  Aloni,  Mordechai  Ben-On, 
the  Alignment  is  obliged  to  permit  a  Yossi  Sand  and  Ran  Cohen  of  the 
free  vote  of  its  members.  (Continued  on  Page  2r  Col.  6) 


By  YA’ ACOV  FRIEDLER 
JerasMem  Post  Reporter 
NAKOURA.  -  The  Israel- 
Lebanon  military  talks  for  an 
IDF  evacuation  began  the  slow 
process  towards  agreement 
yesterday. 

“There  are  no  procedural  wrang- 
lings  and  we're  getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness,  spreading  out  the  maps.  This  is 
itself  a  good  sign,”  Israeli  spokes¬ 
man  Sgan-Aluf  (Lt.-Coli)  Yona 
Gazh  said  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

In  a  separate  press  statement,  his 
Lebanese  counterpart,  Lt.-Col.  Bas- 
sam  Sa’ad  agreed  there  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  atmosphere  with  progress  made. 

Summing  up  with  an  “agreed 
statement,”  Unifil  spokesman 
Timor  Goksel  said  “principles  for 
security  arrangements  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  both  sides  and  some  posi¬ 


tive  elements  appeared  during  the 
discussion.” 

However,  there  is  still  much 
ground  to  cover  and  many  differ¬ 
ences  to  be  resolved,  particularly 
over  the  roles  of  Unifil  and  of  the 
Israel-backed  South  Lebanese 
Army. 

Tbs  talks  are  to  continue  tomor¬ 
row,  and  may  be  mcfre  drawn  out 
than  hoped  for  by  the  sides,  even 
though  they  share  a  common  overall 
objective  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
areas  under  IDF  control  and  cbe 
return  of  full  Lebanese  sovereignty. 
“Everybody's  talking  at  dictation 
speed,  with  both  sides  apparently 
firmly  agreed  not  to  rely  on  the 
stenographers.  They’re  taking  it 
down  in  longhand,”  one  officer  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  A) 


IDF  soldier  wounded  by  grenade  in  Lebanon 


By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

METULLA.  -  An  Israeli  soldier  was 
slightly  wounded  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  at  al-Harib,  4  kilometres  east 
of  the  Kasmiya  bridge  on  the  Litani 
River,  when  a  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  at  an  Israel  Defence  Forces 
patrol. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  Katyusha 
rocket  wad  fixed  at  an  IDF  outpost  in 


Tzidkin ,  also  in  the  western  sector  of 
South  Lebanon.  No  one  was  hurt 
and  no  damage  was  caused. 

A  large  mine,  planted  recently, 
and  two  old  mines,  were  found  near 
Jebel  Barukh  yesterday.  The  mines 
were  safely  dismantled. 

In  recent  days  more  Katyushas 
than  usual  have  been  fired  at  IDF 
posts  in  South  Lebanon,  and  IDF 
patrols  have  found  many  Katyusha 
launchers. 


AlufDan  Shomron  to  be  deputy  CGS 


Central  bank  to  drop  interest  rates 


NEWS  BACKGROUND/Avi  Temkin 

Loose  strings  on  the 


package  deal 


Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i, 

,  who  took  a  back  seat  to  Prime  Minis- 
,  'ter  Peres  in  last  month's  economic 
package  deal  negotiations,  has 
moved  back  into  the  driver’s  seat  in 
the  last  fortnight.  Yet  the  outcome 
of  the  Moda'i  campaign  to  chop  an 
additional  $550  million  off  the  state 
budget  is  likely  to  depend  on  the 
degree  of  support  Peres  gives  his 
minister  of  finance. 

Unlike  his  predecessors 
Menacbem  Begin  and  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir,  Peres  takes  a  hand  in  the  day-to- 
day  formulation  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  economic  policy.  It  was 
Peres,  and  not  Moda’i,  who  decided 
last  week  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  cabinet  discussion  of  the  $550m. 
cut,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
approval  of  a  $1  billion  budget  slash. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  his 
,  jiational  unity  administration,  Peres 


fSQ 


directed  the  government  side  of  the 
package  deal  talks  while  Moda'i 
stayed  on  the  sidelines,  expressing 
little  interest.  At  one  point,  the 
finance  minister  even  declared  that 
reaching  a  package  deal  accord  was 
of  secondary  importance  to  other 
economic  concerns. 

As  soon  as  the  package  deal  was 
concluded,  however,  the  finance 
minister  began  to  take  a  more  active 
role.  Since  he  and  Peres  -  together 
with  Hisradrut  Secretary-General 
Yisrael  Kessar  and  Eli  Hurwitz. 
head  of  the  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  -  signed  the  package  deal  on 
November  5,  Moda'i  has  hammered 
away  at  one  theme:  without  an  addi¬ 
tional  cut  in  the  budget,  nothing  will 
be  achieved  by  the  wage-price  freeze 
agreement. 

Moda'i  is  determined  to  steer  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  towards  pushing  up 


□□employment.  He  is  convinced  that 
such  a  policy  is  the  only  way  to 
reduce  demand  and  to  lower  press¬ 
ure  on  both  price  levels  and  the 
balance  of  payments. 

But  Moda'i  is  facing  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion.  as  became  evident  last  Thurs¬ 
day  when  Peres  decided  that  Sun¬ 
day's  cabinet  meeting  would  not  deal 
with  details  of  the  proposed  cuts, 
and  that  ministers  would  be  asked 
only  to  approve  the  overall  figure  to 
be  pared  from  the  budget. 

Even  that  apparently  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  on  Sunday  when,  in  a  20-minute 
discussion,  the  cabinet  decided  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of 
four  -  Moda'i.  Economic  Minister 
Gad  Ya'acobi.  and  Ministers- 
without- Portfolio  Ezer  Weizman 
and  Moshe  Arens. 

Conflicting  reports  emerged  from 
l  Continued  oa  Pace  7) 


By  PINPAS  LANDAU  - 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

The  Bank  of  Israel  will  lower 
interest  rates  this  week  for  the 
second  time  in  two  weeks,  the  bank 
announced  yesterday.  The  central 
bank  will  reduce  the  price  of  the . 
monetary  loans  it  offers  to  commer¬ 
cial  banks  by  between  1.5  and  2.5  per 
cent. 

As  a  result,  the  commercial  banks 
are  able  to  lower  borrowing  rates  to 
their  customers,  as  well  as  to  lower 
the  rates  they  pay  their  depositors. 
The  prime  rate,  for  borrowers  with 
the  highest  credit  ratings,  will  now 
be  14  per  cent,  instead  of  15.5  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  interest  on  unau¬ 
thorized  overdrafts,  which  was  8,5 
per  com  higher  than  the  prime  rate, 
may  drop  by  more  than  1 .5  per  cent. 
Bank  Leumi  is  lowering  its  penalty 
rates  by  2.5  per  cent,  to  21.5  per 
cent. 

These  moves  follow  the  5-6  per 
cent  drop  in  interest  rates 


Quiniduran  znixap 

Kupat  Holim  Galit  patients  who 
received  Quiniduran.  which  is  used 
for  treating  heart  disease,  since 
October  8,  are  asked  to  return  the 
drug  to  the  sick-fund  pharmacies 
where  they  purchased  it. 

The  Health  Ministry  said  yester¬ 
day  that  due  to  a  packaging  mistake 
at  Kupat  Holim.  a  chug  for  the 
control  of  diabetes  was  packaged  in 
Quiniduran  containers  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  35  Kupat  Holim  dispensar¬ 
ies  throughout  the  country. 


announced  with  thein  traduction ,  of . 
the  package  deal,  and  are  predicated 
on  a  fall  in  the  inflation  rate  for 
November  and  an  even  sharper  de¬ 
cline  in  December. 

The  new  rates  are  to  go  into  effect 
this  Thursday. 


Post  Defence  Correspondent 
Aluf  Dan  Shomron,  head  of  the 
Ground  Forces  Command,  will  be 
named  deputy  chief  of  general  staff 
and  bead  of  operations  in  about  six 
months.  Shomron's  appointment, 
still  to  be  formally  announced,  came 
after  months  of  debate  in  the  De¬ 
fence  Ministry  and  General  Staffs 
amid  reports  that  Chief  of  General 
Staff  Moshe  Levi  preferred  other 
senior  officers.  .'■;■■■  *. 

Levy  and  Shomron  were  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  post  of  duet 'of  general 
staff  last  year. 


Shomron  will  replace  Aluf  David 
Ivii,  the  former O.C.  Air  Force,  who 
came  back  to  die  army  from  his 
position  as  managing  director  of 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  former  defence  minister 
Moshe  Arens.  Ivn  win  return  to  die 
IAI  in  about  six  months,  although  it 
.  is  not  yet  certain  thathe  will  be  both 
director  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
as  he  claims  was  promised  him  by 
Arens. 

No  replacement  for  Shomron  as 
Groand  Forces  Commander  has 
been  named. 


Egyptian  security  forces  on  alert  against  Libyan  reprisals 


O  (Reuter).  -  Egyptian  secur¬ 
es  have  been  ordered  on  alert 
rssible  Libyan  reprisals  after 
s  announcement  that  it  had 
a  plot  to  kill  a  Libyan  opposi- 
ader. 

nor  Minister  Ahmed  Rushdi 
Sunday  that  Libyan  leader 
„nar .Gaddafi  “may  try  to  take 
»e  but  our  men  throughout  the 
y  are  instructed  to  remain  on 
for  any  possible  sabotage . 

ir  joy  over  this  success  should 
lake  os  forget  our  duty  to 


maintain  order  in  the  country,”  he 
added. 

Egypt  revealed  on  Saturday  that  it 
had  caught  four  Libyan-paid  men 
sent  to  Cairo  to  kill  former  Libyan 
Prime  Minister  Abdul-Hamid  al- 
Bakhoush  but  then  deceived  Tripoli 
into  believing  the  killers  had  been 
successful- 

President  Hosni  Mubarak  on  Sun¬ 
day  branded  Gaddafi  “an  interna¬ 
tional  terrorist”  and  renewed  allega¬ 
tions  that  Libya  was  also  involved  in 
plots  to  assassinate  several  world 
leaders  including  those  of  Britain. 


Saudi  Arabia.  West  Germany, 
France,  Kuwait,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  India. 

Libya  yesterday  accused  Mubarak 
of  neglecting  his  country's  problems 
to  take  on  the  “shameful  role”  of  an 
intelligence  officer. 

The  official  Libyan  news  agency' 
Jana  said  in  a  commentary  Mubarak 
had  “bragged  about  his  retie.  Not  as  a 
self-respecting  head  of  state,  but  as  a 
cunning  intelligence  officer.” 

Jana  said  Mubarak  had  “affirmed 
his  involvement  in  an  American  ter¬ 
rorist  plot  by  protecting  stray  dogs 


which  the  Libyan  people  have  de¬ 
cided  to  pursue  and  liquidate.  ” 

Meanwhile,  the  sister-in-law  of  a 
London  mao  implicated  in  the 
alleged  Libyan  plot  yesterday  ex¬ 
pressed  shock  and  disbelief  at  his 
arrest. 

Jean  Shiner  said  her  brother-in- 
law.  Godfrey  Shiner,  worked  in 
Libya's  oil  industry  and  had 
travelled  to  Egypt  to  meet  a  friend. 

“My  brother-in-law  is  an  honor¬ 
able  man  and  would  not  possibly  be 
involved  in  a  murder  plot.''  she  said. 


Brutality  and  the  police  —  I 

Few  charges  of  police  violence  are  justified 


iERT  ROSENBERG 
e  ot  police  work  means 
once  or  twice  a  day  a 
a  Israel  encounters  vio- 
Q  be  the  murder  of  an 
figure,  flie  killing  of  an 
Tver,  the  beatihg  of  a 
vho  refuses  to  match 
us  neighbour,  or  merely 

jdopolicemen  hit  back? 
ie  system  deal  with  such 


policemen?  Is  police  violence  the 
exception  or  the  ruie?  These  were 
some  of  the  questions  on  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post's  agenda  during  the  inter¬ 
views  for  this  series. 

The  officers  and  patrolmen,  the 
investigators  and  the  interrogators, 
did  not  want  to  go  on  the  record. 
Police  brutality  is  a  touchy  subject. 
Some  officers  fear  for  their  careers 
as  they’  speak  out  against  fealty  com¬ 
mand  structures,  or  admit  to  slap¬ 


ping  a  suspect.  Plaintiffs  also  do  not 
want  to  go  on  the  record  in  terms 
other  char,  those  used  by  their 
lawyers  because,  they  say.  they  will 
get  beaten  again. 

Listening  to  the  policemen  and  the 
alleged  victims  of  police  bnrtaEty,  it 
is  hard  to  judge  who  is  telling  truth. 
The  police  are  dearly  frustrated  in 
their  work. 

-  A  few  weeks  ago.  an  alleged  Jeru¬ 
salem  drug  dealer  was  picked  up  by 


foe  narcotics  squad.  In  his  pocket 
they  found  four  packets  of  heroin. 
Brought  before  a  judge,  the  suspect 
told  the  following  story:  MI  found  toe 
packets  on  toe  street  I  thought  they 
were  diamonds.  I  planned  to  return 
them,  via  the  police.  And  I  was 
beaten  up  by  the  men  who  arrested 
me.” 

The  arresting  officers  listening  in 
the  courtroom  said  that  they  laughed 
(Continued  oa  Page  3) 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


President  Herzog  yesterday  received 
Arizona  Governor  Bruce  Babbit  and 
his  wife  at  Beit  Hanassi.  He  also 
received  a  delegation  of  civic  leaders 
from  San  Diego,  California,  headed 
by  Rep.  Ronald  Packard. 

A  delegation  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Jewish 
Legislators,  led  by  its  president  Alan 
Hovesi  of  New  York,  is  in  Jerusalem 
to  meet  with  President  Chaim  Her¬ 
zog  and  Knesset  officials.  Included 
in  the  group  are  Ivan  Lafayette, 
Gerdy  Lipsbutz,  Julia  Harrison, 
Mark  Segal.  Carol  Berman  and 
Mark  Sch  wartzberg  from  New  York ; 
Byron  Baer  (N.J.);  Edith  Prague 
(Conn.)  and  Joe  Gersten  (Fla). 


Sinai  Beduin  held  in 
MMHerzog  murder- 

A  Beduin  who  entered  Israel  from 
the  Ta]?a.area  some  threejreeks  ago 
has  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
involvement  in  the  murder  of  Miri 
Herzog- 

Police  sources  said  last  night, 
however,  that  there  is  little  evidence 
against  him  to  date.  Herzog  dis¬ 
appeared  in  Sinai  six  months  ago. 
The  body  was  returned  to  Israel  for 
burial  earlier  this  month.  (Itim) 


Jerusalemite  charged 
with  woman’s  murder 

Rami  Mukhtri,  31,  was  charged 
yesterday  in  the  Jerusalem  District 
Court  with  murdering  his  girlfriend 
Mazal  Amsalem  earlier  this  month. 

Amsalem,  who  was  28,  died  in 
hospital  shortly  after  being  shot  on  a 
Jerusalem  street.  Mukhtri  is  to  be 
brought  to  court  on  Friday  when  the 
prosecution  will  request  that  his  re¬ 
mand  be  extended  until  the  end  of 
his  trial.  (Itim) 


Attacker  of  Arab  bus 
to  have  civilian  trial 

David  Ben-Shimol.  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  firing  a  LAW  missile  at  an 
Arab  bus  in  Jerusalem  last  month, 
will  stand  trial  at  the  Jerusalem  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  and  not  at  a  military 
court.  This  was  decided  yesterday  by 
Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir, 
who  rejected  the  appeal  of  Ben- 
Shimors  advocate  that  he  stand  trial 
in  a  military  court. 

Zamir  noted  that  although  the 
accused  is  a  soldier,  his  alleged  off¬ 
ence  was  not  committed  within  a 
military  framework.  (Itim). 


Aid  sent  to  Ethiopia 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  medicine  and  other  aid  was 
sent  this  week  to  the  drought  victims 
in  Ethiopia  by  Magen  David  Adorn. 

By  yesterday  contributions  for 
Ethiopia  totalled  IS10  million. 
MDA  said. 

The  Teva  pharmaceutical  firm  has 
donated  IS4m.  worth  of  antibiotics 
and  eye  ointments,  and  blanket  fac¬ 
tories  and  food  canneries  have  also 
offered  supplies. 


LITTERING.  -  A  Jerusalem  bus 
driver  who  threw  an  empty  can  out 
the  window  while  driving  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Hebron  two  years  ago  was 
recently  given  an  IS18.000  fine  for 
littering. 
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By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 

Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
yesterday  recommended  to  the 
Knesset  House  Committee  that  the 
Knesset  suspend  for  one  year  the 
right  of  Meir  Kahane  (Kach).  as  a 
Knesset  Member,  to  enter  any  area 
that  is  not  private  domain. 

Zamir  was  replying  to  questions 
put  to  him  by  committee  members  at 
the  previous  two  committee  meet¬ 
ings  on  what  to  do  about  Kahane  and 
“Kahanism." 

The  committee  is  debating  the 
motion  of  Edna  Solodax  (Align¬ 
ment)  and  Yossi  Sand  (Citizens 
Rights  Movement)  to  revoke 
Kahane 's  freedom  of  movement. 
Any  MK  may  initiate  such  an  action. 


and  if  the  House  Committee  so  re¬ 
commends  the  Knesset  votes  on  the 
matter. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  removal 
of  an  MK's  immunity  so  that  he  may 
stand  trial  for  a  specific  offence, 
which  can  only  be  initiated  by  the 
attorney-general. 

Zamir  noted  that  a  committee 
member  had  asked  whether  he  re¬ 
commends  the  removal  of  Kahane's 
freedom  of  movement. 

"My  answer  is  absolutely  affirma¬ 
tive.”  he  said.  ‘‘And  that  goes  even  if 
the  High  Court  rules  [in  a  pending 
petition  by  Kach]  that  the  police  at 
Umm  el-Fahm  bad  the  right  to  arrest 
Kahane." 

Zamir  said  tbar  Kahane's  attempt 
to  enter  Umm  el-Fabm  and  hjs  plan 


to  enter  the  village  of  Taiba  are  Tthe 
prototype  of  a  Knesset  Member's 
abuse  of  his  parliamentary  immun¬ 
ity/’ 

The  Knesset  should  not  pass  the 
buck  to  the  attorney-general.  Zamir 
said.  If  it  wants  to  take  a  stand,  it 
must  act.  If  it  does  not,  it  can  only  be 
taken  to  mean  that  it  does  not  think 
there  has  been  abuse  of  immunity. 

Zamir  then  read  out  the  text  of  a 
draft  resolution  for  the  committee's 
consideration.  In  it,  the  Knesset  au¬ 
thorizes  the  police,  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  to  prevent  Kahane  from 
entering  any  Arab  settlement  or  any 
factory  that  employs  mainly  Arab ' 
workers,  if  he  announces  such  an 
intention  in  advance. 

The  attorney-general  cautioned 


the  committee  that  any  step  taken 
against  Kahanism  would  affect  every 
citizen's  freedom  of  speech,  assem¬ 
bly.  and  movement.  The  principal 
test  in  limiting  freedom  of  express¬ 
ion  is  whether  it  constitutes  “a  clear 
and  present  danger.” 

Up  to  now.  Zamir  said,  most  peo¬ 
ple  thought  that  Kahane  was  sick, 
but  marginal  and  harmless.  With  bis 
election  to  the  Knesset  all  that  had 
changed.  He  is  supported  by  tens  of 
thousands,  he  has  secured  an  hon¬ 
ourable  forum  and  parliamentary 
immunity,  and  he  has  achieved  not 
only  legitimacy  but  also  a  real  adden¬ 
dum  of  influence  andpower. 

"He  is  now  a  threat  to  the  social 
order  in  Israel.  The  time  has  come  to 
act.” 


NEWS  ANALYSIS/Roy  Isacowita 

Cabinet  likely  to  'amalgamate’  plans  on  jobs 


i 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  cabinet  is  studying  Labour 
Minister  Moshe  Katzav's  plan  to  combat  unem¬ 
ployment  and  has  yet  to  respond  ro  a  Histadmt 
plan  presented  to  it  last  week.  The  steps  that  will 
eventually  be  implemented  will  probably  result 
from  an  amalgamation  of  the  two. 

The  His  tad  rut  is  not  opposed  to  Katzav's  plan  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  Gideon  Ben-Yisrael.  architect 
of  the  Histadrut's  plan,  says  the  ministry's  propos¬ 
al  does  not  deal  with  the  essence  of  the  problem: 
the  "means  of  preserving  employment.”  Rather, 
it  deals  with  steps  to  be  taken  once  unemployment 
has  taken  root. 

The  Histadrut  plan,  by  contrast,  is  based  on  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  to  absorb  workers  laid  off  in 
other  sectors,  thus  pre-empting  unemployment. 
At  the  same  time,  it  examines  ways  of  expanding 
the  job  market  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
workers. 

Both  plans  emphasise  the  need  to  clamp  down 
on  foreign  workers,  including  those  from  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  working  in  Israel  without  permits. 
The  Histadrut  includes  non-unionized  workers  in 
its  definition  of  “foreign.” 

Both  plans  also  stress  professional  training  and 
retraining  of  workers  to  enable  their  absorption  in 
advanced  industry.  But  where  the  ministry  plan 
talks  of  immediate  retraining  of  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed,  the  Histadrut  calls  for  plan¬ 
ning  to  match  the  retraining  to  the  future  needs  of 
industry. 


Both  plans  call  for  preferential  treatment  for 
development  towns,  where  unemployment  is  at  its 
worst,  including  the  relaxation  of  the  freeze  on 
government  contracts  for  export  industries  based 
in  development  towns. 

There  is  a  further  similarity.  Both  plans  will 
require  substantial  expenditure  -  and  neither 
specifies  where  the  money  might  come  from.  The 
mini  st  ty  plan  calls  for  financial  assistance  for 
ailing  factories,  retraining  programmes  and  transi¬ 
tion  payments.  However,  it  envisages  a  tightening 
of  the  qualifications  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  Histadrut  plan  would  cost  even  more.  It 
calls  for  government  investment  in  industry,  sub¬ 
sidy  of  certain  factories,  and  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  funds  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  , 

The  basic  premise  of  the  Histadrut's  plan  is  that, 
given  the  high  cost  of  unemployment,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  subsidize  employment  -  even  if  it  means 
subsidizing  low  productivity  -  than  to  subsidize 
unemployment  through  compensation  payments. 

The  plan  is  divided  into  long-term  and  short¬ 
term  proposals.  Long-term,  it  calls  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  policy  that  gives  priority  to  high-tech  indus¬ 
tries  .  It  suggests  easier  credit  conditions  and  the 
lowering  of  taxes  paid  by  employers  on  labour. 

It  demonstrates  with  examples  from  the  U.S. 
and  France  that  decreased  buying  power  is  a  cause 
of  unemployment,  and  says  the  exchange  rate 
must  be  kept  down  so  the  buying  power  of  the 


Sharon:  No  discussion  of  revenge  at  Bikfaya 


By  WALTER  RUBY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  -  Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  yesterday  re¬ 
counted  his  version  of  his  September 
IS,  1982  meeting  at  Bikfaya  with 
Lebanese  Phalange  leaders  Pierre 
and  Amin  Jemayei,  and  said  that  he 
never  discussed  with  the  Jemayels  at 
that  meeting  the  idea  that  the  Pha¬ 
langists  should  take  revenge  on  the 
Palestinian  inhabitants  of  Sabra  and 
ShatiUa  for  The  murder  of -Bashir 
Jemayei. 

;/  In  testimony  at  .his. $50  million 
fiber  suit  against  Time'  magazine. 
Sharon  said  that  the  subject  of  Pha¬ 
langist  entry  into  Sabra  and  ShatiUa, 
which  had  been  ordered  the  night 
before  by  Chief  of  Staff  Rafael  Eitan 
and  approved  by  Sharon  an  hour 
before  his  “condolence  call"  on  the 
Jemayels,  never  came  up  during  the 
Bikfaya  meeting. 

Asked  by  his  attorney  Milton 
Gould  if  he  might  have  given  the 
Phalangist  leaders  a  verbal  or  non¬ 
verbal  gesture  which  seemed  to  sanc¬ 
tion  such  taking  of  revenge.  Sharon 
replied  with  a  terse,  “No." 

Sharon  said  that  be  did  discuss 
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with  Pierre  Jemayei  a  meeting  he 
had  held  three  days  earlier  with 
Bashir  Jemayei,  in  which  the  two 
had  discussed  provisions  for  con¬ 
tinued  close  Israeli-Phalangist  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  period  after  Bashir's 
expected  inauguration  as  president 
of  Lebanon. 

;  1  Meanwhile, ' Robert  TGflrihd^'an 
attorney  of  ’  Cravat  h.  Swaihe  and 
Moore  told  The  Jerusalem  Past  that 
he  was  "outraged"  that  he  had  flown 
to  Israel  last  Thursday  to  take  de¬ 
positions  from  five  Israeli  witnesses 
agreed  to  by  the  Israeli  government, 
only  to  find  that  be  was  unable  to  do 
so  because  no  legal  representative  of 
Sharon  showed  up  to  participate  in 
the  deposition  proceedings.  Rifldnd 
said  be  expects  to  return  to  Israel  to 
take  the  depositions  at  a  later  date. 

Sharon  said  that  his  condolence 
call  on  the  Jemayels  lasted  about  15 
minutes  and  that  (hose  present  at  the 
meeting  from  the  Israeli  side  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  himself  were  Uri  Dan.  his 
press  attache.  Gen.  Yehoshua 


Saguy,  the  head  of  military  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  two  high  level  members 
of  the  Mossad,  while  only  the  two 
Jemayels  represented  the  Lebanese 
side. 

Earlier  Sharon  recounted  how  be, 
Eitan,  and  then  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  consulted  on  the 
night  of  September  14,  and  decided 
that  the  IDF  should  enter  West 
Beirut,  and  bow  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Septembex.15,  before  Shan¬ 
non  arrived  :  back  ^  in  Beirut  fiot^ 
Israel,  Eitan  gave  the  Phalangists  the 
order  to  rootdlwe.  and.,  prepare  it© 
enter  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps. 

Sharon  said  that  when  he  arrived 
in  Beirut  the  morning  of  the  I5th  he 
approved  Ei tan’s  orders  for  the  Pha¬ 
langists  to  go  into  the  camps,  be¬ 
cause,  “We  wanted  to  reduce  our 
casualities  as  much  as  possible- 
...Most  of  our  soldiers  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  so  the  best  possible  troops 
(to  go  into  the  camps)  were 
Lebanese..." 

Sharon  said  that  during  the  entr¬ 
ance  of  Israeli  forces  into  West 
Beirut  that  morning,  much  of  the 
hostile  fire  was  coming  from  the 
refugee  camps,  iuclnding  rocket- 


Kremlin  summons  Hawatmeh 
in  bid  to  scuttle  PNC  meeting 


NAKOURA  TALKS 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Nayef  Hawatmeh,  leader  of  rhe 
Soviet-oriented  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  flew 
to  Moscow  yesterday  following  an 
urgent  summons  from  the  Kremlin 
on  the  eve  of  Thursday's  Palestine 
National  Council  meeting  in  Am¬ 
man. 

Hawatmeh  has  so  far  not  commit¬ 
ted  himself  to  a  boycott  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  PLO  Chairman  Yasser 
Arafat ,  unlike  George  Habash  of  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  and  other  Syrian- 
dominated  opponents  of  Arafat. 

But  he  is  likely  to  be  persuaded  by 
his  Soviet  hosts  to  toe  the  rejection- 
ist  line,  even  though  this  would  mean 
signalling  his  acquiesence  to  Syrian 
domination  -  something  he  has  so  far 
been  loath  to  do,  despite  his  strong 
differences  with  Arafat's  leadership 
and  policies. 

Habash  was  also  due  to  go  to 


Moscow  yesterday,  but  he  delayed 
his  departure  at  ihe  last  minute  to' 
meet  with  Syrian  President  Hafez 
Assad,  who  has  been  orchestrating 
the  boycott  of  Thursday's  meeting. 

In  Israel  yesterday.  Rakah.  the 
Communist  Party,  came  out  against 
the  planned  session  of  the  PNC. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  party 
secretariat.  Rakah's  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  the  party  regards  as 
"entirely  reasonable"  the  proposals 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  central  and 
executive  committees  now  and  to 
postpone  the  PNC  session  until  unity 
can  be  ensured. 

The  Rakah  position,  which  gener¬ 
ally  reflects  the  Moscow  line,  will  be 
seen  as  a  blow  to  Arafat. 

Arafat  is  counting  on  the  members 
of  his  Fatah  organization  and  on 
representatives  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  who  reside  in  Jordan  to 
supply  the  required  quorum  as  well 
as  a  majority  at  the  PNC  session. 


DEFENCE  CUT 


{Continued  (nan  Page  One* 
he  will  be  able  to  prevent  it.  or  at 
least  a  large  part  of  it.  The  defence 
budget  is  estimated  to  be  over  S5 
billion  out  of  a  total  budget  of  $21  b. 
of  which  $10b.  goes  for  repayment  of 
internal  and  external  debt.  Defence 
spending  thus  constitutes  almost  half 
of  the  country's  budget. 

One  possible  solution  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  problem  is  the  sale  of  De¬ 
fence  Ministry  stock  in  several  semi- 
private  companies  with  strong  affi¬ 
liations  to  the  defence  establish¬ 
ment. 

One  such  sale  will  probably  be 
Beit  Sbemesh  Engines,  49  per 'cent 
of  whose  stock  is  already  owned  by 
Pratt  and  Whitney,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  by  the  Defence  Ministry.  Beit 
Shemesh  Engines,  with  6,000  em¬ 
ployees.  has  been  losing  $35m.  to 
$50m.  per  year,  reportedly  due  to 
bad  management. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  with 
an  Israeli  conglomerate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  government's  shares 


on  the  understanding  that  the  ailing 
company  will  be  able  to  revive  once 
production  starts  on  the  Lavi  engine. 
The  conglomerate  is  proving  hesi¬ 
tant.  however,  since  it  seems  more 
than  likely  that  ultimately  the  en¬ 
gines  will  be  produced  in  the  U.S.. 
funded  by  money  from  Israel’s  aid 
package,  rather  than  in  Israel 
through  the  local  component  of  the 
defence  budget. 

A  solution  in  Lebanon  would  also 
save  around  S300m.  -  “but  there  is 
no  need  ro  point  out  that  this  will  not 
happen  in  time  to  be  counted  as  a 
real  option  for  the  budget  under 
debate.”  the  source  concluded. 

El  A1  may  freeze 
fares  to  Europe 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  El  A1  yesterday  con¬ 
ditionally  undertook  to  freeze  fares 
to  Europe  for  the  next  two  years 
under  pressure  from  transport 
Minister  Haim  Corfu. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Judging  from  information  from 
conference  sources,  the  strategy 
appears  to  be  to  start  with  security 
arrangements  in  the  northern  sector, 
which  will  be  the  first  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated.  From  there  the  sides  will  work 
their  way  South  where  the  knottier 
problems  of  Unifil  and  the  SLA  will 
have  to  be  tackled. 

One  of  the  problems  raised  by 
Israel  yesterday  was  the  protection 
of  the  Palestinian  camps,  particular¬ 
ly  near  Sidon.  from  hostile  action 
after  the  evacuation.  The  Israeli  de¬ 
legation  proposed  that  in  view  of  the 
sectarian  complications  involved 
“this  would  be  a  good  place  to  put 
Unifil  for  a  start.”  The  Lebanese 
answered  tersely  that  security  is  a 
problem  concerning  the  whole  re¬ 
gion.  not  only  the  Palestinian  camps. 

Gazit  distributed  the  day's  open¬ 
ing  statement  by  delegation  head 
Tat-Aluf  (Brig. -Gen.  j  Amos  Gilboa 
in  which  he  “most  vigorously  re¬ 
jected"  the  Lebanese  claim  for  a  $8 
to  $10  billion  indemnity.  It  is  not  the 
conference’s  role  “to  address  the 
irrelevant  matter  of  compensation,” 
the  statement  said. 

Gilboa  further  rejected  the  re¬ 
quest  for  “gestures.”  such  as  releas¬ 
ing  detainees  and  opening  crossing 
points  for  free  passage,  "as  long  as 
hostile  activities  against  Israel  con¬ 
tinue. 

“Let  me  make  it  absolutely  dear, 
our  security  takes  precedence  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Gilboa  stressed  that  “IDF  military 
personnel  will  remain  in  Lebanese 
territory  until  we  obtain  acceptable 
security  arrangements  which  will 
safeguard  our  northern  border. 

“Unifil  may  enter  all  territory 
evacuated  by  the  IDF.  This  basic 
principle  was  implemented  in  1978 
(after  the  Litani  campaign)  and 
could  again  constitute  a  basic  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  security  arrangements 
we  presently  seek  to  obtain,'*  Gti- 
boa's  statement  went  on. 

'The  main  elements  of  Unifil  are 
to  be  deployed  in  the  entire  northern 
zone  of  the  area  presently  under  IDF 
control." 

The  Lebanese  want  Umffl  only  on 
(he  border  between  the  two  coun¬ 


tries.  i.e.  in  the  southern  zone. 

“The  Lebanese  Army  and  other 
local  Lebanese  military  forces  will 
constitute  an  additional  component 
in  these  security  arrangements”  with 
their  deployment  and  operational 
methods  to  be  discussed,”  Gazit 
said. 

Sa'ad  stated  soon  after  that  “we 
are  not  the  policemen  of  Israel.  Our 
objective  is  to  seek  peace  and  main¬ 
tain  security  for  the  citizens  of  South 
Lebanon." 

Sa’ad  said  that  Unifil's  deploy¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  between  Lebanon 
and  Unifil." 

If  Israel  has  a  claim  for  damages 
caused  through  action  emanating 
from  Lebanese  territory,  “it’s  their 
business  to  make  it."  he  told  The 
Post.  He  “did  not  think"  the  talks 
would  break  down  over  the 
Lebanese  indemnity  claim,  he 
added. 

After  the  delegations  had  lunched 
on  roast  beef,  lamb  or  grilled  chick¬ 
en,  fish,  egg,,  potatoes,  mixed  veget¬ 
ables,  mushroom  salads,  fruit,  rake 
and  coffee,  with  a  choice  of  French 
Bordeaux  and  Beaujolais,  the 
Isradfs  put  forward  an  unofficial 
invitation  to  the  Lebanese  to  visit  the 
Nabatiya  area  to  see  for  themselves 
how  the  residents  are  faring  there. 
Menahem  Horowitz  adds: 

SLA  Commander  Gen.  Antoine 
Lahad  told  The  Post  yesterday  that 
he  would  agree  to  a  combined  SLA 
and  Lebanese  Army  force  being  de¬ 
ployed  in  South  Lebanon  if  .the 
Lebanese  Army  can  indeed  maintain 
peace  in  the  region. 

Two  weeks  ago  Lahad  said  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  deployment 
of  the  Lebanese  Army  in  the  South. 

“Only  a  strong  Lebanese  Army 
could  work  with  the  army  we  are 
now  building  up  in  South  Lebanon," 
Lahad  said.  He  also  said  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  bead  such  a  com¬ 
bined  force. 

.  Lahad  said  that,  terrorists  have 
increased  their  attacks  against  SLA 
soldiers  since  the  Nakoura  talks  be¬ 
gan  is  an  attempt  to  frighten  the 
SLA’s  men.  He  said  the  reason  many 
Shi’ites  are  not  joining  the  force  is 
that  Shi'ite  leaders  in  Beirut  and  in 
the  South  have  been  using  terrorism 
against  those  Shiites  who  have. 


public  is  preserved. 

The  medium-term  proposals  are  largely  Keyne¬ 
sian.  calling  for  the  creation  of  large-scale  projects 
that  would  presumably  be  funded  out  of  budget 
deficits.  The  unemployed,  the  plan  says,  should  be 
offered  work  on  state-financed,  temporary  pro¬ 
jects.  such  as  road  building,  that  would  not  be 
undertaken  were  it  not  for  the  need  to  provide 
employment. 

The  second  central  proposal  in  the  medium- 
term  plan  is  the  redivision  of  existing  jobs,  either 
through  the  reduction  of  the  working  period,  or  of 
work  hours.  Here,  the  plan  proposes  lengthened 
study,  training  and  vacation  periods  and  early 
retirements  -  but  only  with  the  agreement  of  the 
workers  concerned. 

Alternatively,  the  work  week  could  be  shor¬ 
tened  to  five  days  (wages  would  not  be  correspon¬ 
dingly  reduced,  but  employers  would  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  paying  reduced  National  Insurance  pay¬ 
ments)  and  in  certain  instances,  one  job  could  be 
divided  between  two  people. 

The  Histadrut  plan  has  at  least  one  major 
advantage:  it  is  supported  by  the  Hevrat  Ha'Ov- 
dim  economic  empire,  accounting  for  some  25  per 
cent  of  the  GNP.  Hevrat  Ha’Ovdim  Secretary 
Danny  Rosolio  says  that  his  concerns  are  willing 
and  ready  to  play  a  role  in  absorbing  the  unem¬ 
ployed  from  other  sectors  -  but  first  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  prog¬ 
ramme. 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  Dame  Mary  Donaldson,  has  £ 
chuckle  with  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  KoDek  in  his  office  yesterday. 

(Rabamim  Israeli  - 


Rabin  defends  demolition  of 
illegal  border  structures 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Post  Knesset ‘Correspondent 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
yesterday  defended  the  demolition 
of  illegal  structures  at  Jiftlik,  near 
the  Damya  Bridge. 

Replying  to  motions  for  the  agen¬ 
da  by  Tewfik  Toubi  (Democratic 
Movement  for  Peace  and  Equality) 
and  Yossi  Sand  (Gtizens  Rights 
Movement),  Rabin  said  that  the 
courts  had  rejected  the  appeals  of 
the  occupants. 

The  area  is  near  the  border,  he 
said,  and  security  considerations  are 
foremost. 

Rabin  said  that  77  metal  huts,  two 
tents,  and  nine  clay  huts,  all  put  up 
within  the  past  year,  had  been  razed. 

He  said  the  occupants  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Nablus  and  Tubns  area 
who  were  employed  by  the  Jiftlik 
landowners,  also  residents  of  Nab¬ 
lus,  to  work  their  land. 

Their  right  to  work  on  the  land  has 


not  been  affected,  and  all  of  tht 
occupants  had  their  permanent  ’ 
dwellings  elsewhere ,  Rabin  said. 

Military  plants  to  Negev 

Rabin  also  replied  to  a  motion  for 
the  agenda  by  Jacques  Amir  (Align-  . 
ment).  urging  the  relocation  of  Ta'as 
(Military  Industry)  plants  from  Che 
centre  of  the  country. 

Rabin  conceded  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  in  1976  to  transfer 
senative  plants  to  the  Negev.  But 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  transfer  is 
$1.1  billion,  and  the  move  would 
require  10  years. 

Ta’as  has  already  put  up  S30m.  for 
acquiring  the  land  and  fencing  it  in. 
and  for  infrastructure.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  to  provide  thv 
remainder  of  the  money .  Rabin  said . 

Because  of  the  present  economic 
conditions,  be  could  not  promise 
that  the  original  plan  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  this  time. 


Peace  with  Egypt  ‘flying  at  low  altitude’ 


propelled  grenades,  artillery  and 
tank-fire,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
dean  out  the  camps  which  Sharon 
said,  were  “for  years  the  centres  of 
world  terror.” 

Sharon  said  that  he  proceeded  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Phalangists 
in  Karantma,  where  he  and  top  IDF 
generals  met  the  top  political  and 
military  echelon  on  the  Phalangist 
side,  induding  their  commander-in- 
chief  FadiFrem. 

\uS'IPHk 

High  Court  of  Justice  in  Jeiusaleiri  in 
an  effort  to  stetire  testimony  from 
high  government  and  military  offi¬ 
cials. 

Time  lawyers  asked  the  court  to 
overturn  the  order  of  Attorney- 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir,  who  ruled 
against  the  release  of  witnesses  and 
documents  that  Time  says  it  needs  in 
the  lawsuit. 

Zamir  ruled  earlier  that  a  secret 
annexe  to  the  Kahan  Commission 
Report  into  the  Sabra  and  ShatiUa 
massacres  could  not  be  released.  He 
also  refused  for  security  reasons  to 
allow  Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
and  former  northern  front  comman¬ 
der  Aiuf  Amir  Drori  to  testify- 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
“The  peace  with  Egypt  has  taken 
off,  but  it  is  flying  lower  than  we 
expected,”  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  Ezer  Weizraan  said  yesterday. 
He  was  interviewed  on  Army  Radio 
on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  late  Egyptian 
president  Anwar  Sadat's  visit  to 
Jerusalem. 

While  one  cannot  ignore  that  the 
Egyptians  have,  not  restored  their 

are' stiff  no' Commercial ‘-oir  cultural 

Weizman  said,  there  is  also  a  bright 
side:  “There  are  embassies,  an  open 


canal.  Egged  goes  to -Cairo.  El  ;A1 
flies  to  Egypt.  35,000  Israelis  visited 
Egypt  as  tourists,  and  not  a  single 
stone  was  thrown  -  unlike  at  De- 
haishe." 

In  Egypt  yesterday  the 
anniversary  of  Sadat's  mission  to 
Jerusalem ,  went  unobserved. 

Unlike  in  previous  years,  Cairo 
newspapers  ignored  the  even;* 
There  were  no  scheduled  official 
jijwaies.  . . 

.'■/Diplomats  said  Egypt  believed  it 
wdifld  hinder  its  quest  for  “rehabi¬ 
litation"  in  the  Arab  world  if  it  made 
too  much  of  the  anniversary. 


Arafat  planning  visit  to  Britain 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  PLO  leader 
Yasser  Arafat  plans  to  make  his  first 
visit  to  Britain  next  month,  bnt  it  will 
be  strictly  private,  the  Foreign 
Office  said. 

The  visit,  planned  for  December 
22,  will  be  to  help  launch  Arafat's 


biography,  written  by  Briton  Alan 
Hart,  Arab  sources  in  London  said. 
The  date  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  British  government. 

He  emphasized  the  visit  wouid.be 
purely  private  and  the  PLO  leader 
would  not  meet  any  officials.. 


Haifa  court  gives  Ata  a  week’s  reprieve 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  District  Court  Judge 
Eli  ezer  Bar  yesterday  granted  the 
Ata  textile  concern  a  week  to  submit 
a  list  of  employees  to  be  dismissed. 

But  he  wanted  tht  if  the  list  not 
handed  to  the  court  by  next  Sunday, 
he  well  order  the  firm's  closure. . 

The  court  earlier  had  threatened 
to  close  the  company  if  the  receivers 
failed  to  submit  the  list  of  employees 
slated  for  dismissal  by  yesterday's 
hearing. 

The  works  committee,  however,  is 
sill  demanding  an  additional  $1.6 


million  to  ensure  regular  retiremei 
and  severance  pay  for  the  377  Ai 
employees  at  the  Kiryat  Ata  an 
Kurdaneh  plants  who  are  to  be  di 
missed. 

They  also  want  a  guarantee  that 
buyer  will  take  over  the  compar 
before  the  dismissals  take  effect.  _ 

The  Jerusalem  Post  lea  me 
yesterday  that  the  government 
prepared  to  grant  $1.2m.  tow  arc 
the  payments  for  the  dismissed  me 
and  women. 

The  works  committee  intends  I 
approach  Ala’s  shareholders,  tk 
Eisenberg  group  and  Bank  Leum 
for  the  extra  sum  of  $400,000. 


Grenade  thrown  at  Ramallah  municipality 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  Russian-manufactured  grenade 
was  tossed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ramallah  municipality  yesterday 
afternoon  and  rolled  under  the 
parked  car  of  Maurice  Biton,  the 
Israeli  official  appointed  as  mayor. 
The  grenade  failed  to  explode. 

Security  sources  said  last  night 
that  the  grenade  was  thrown  at  the 
two  army  guards  stationed  outside 
the  building,  and  dismissed  the  idea 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on 
Biton’s  life. 


The  area  around  the  municipality 
was  closed  off  and  troops  conducted 
widespread  searches  which  con¬ 
tinued  last  night.  There  were  report  f 
of  several  arrests,  but  the  reports 
could  not  be  confirmed. 

Security  forces  imposed  a  curfew 
in  the  area  of  the  Balata  refugee 
camp  near  Nablus  last  night,  after 
Palestinian  flags  were  unfurled  at  a 
demonstration.  Forces  arriving  at 
the  camp  were  stoned.  The  demon¬ 
stration  was  dispersed  without  in¬ 
juries  on  ertherside. 


RELIGIOUS  FACTIONS 

sued  from  Page  One)  Sara  Doran  (Likud-Liberals)  who 

Shts  Movement,  and  Yit-  3“  *L*Ct*11o5°£iti,n  cx«utive 

uad  Aharon  Hard  of  the  t;  c?*llbon  :to 

maintain  the  national  unity  govern- 

fisnel-s  Avraham  Sha-  S'pwW,ou'  beconUns  n,b/r 


(Cqnthmed  from  Page  One) 
Gtizens'  Rights  Movement,  and  Yit¬ 
zhak  Artzi  and  Aharon  Hard  Of  the 
Alignment. 

Agudat  Yi&rael's  Avraham  Sfaa- 
ptra  meanwhile  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  law  on  breeding 
pigs.  His  proposal  would  prohibit 
not  just  breeding  pigs,  but  also  sell- 
ing  pork.  Shapira  said  that  a  de¬ 
licatessen  selling  pork  is  to  open  near 
his  Tel  Aviv  home  ami  he  called  for 
this  to  be  prevented. 


Memorial  Meeting  (Shlosttm)  for  . 

SAME  APPLETON  . 

Sunday,  Nawmbw  25at8p.m.  ; 

tap  Boor.  Hazvf  Yisraal  Synagogue,  14 
Howvei2ion  SL  Jerusalem. 

Btandhelmid  . 
Appleton  famSas 


My  beloved  husband 

KURTPINKUS 

has  left  me  forever  > 

bsheIdat1SL30p.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  20  1984  at 
the  Kliar  Samir  cemetery,  Hafe.  latw.at 

ChariottePinkus 
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S  Following  the  Rahamim  Haddad  allair 


Bar-Lev  to  discuss  police  leaks  today 


Armand  Hammer  to  invest  $lm.  to  start  oil  search  here 


;  :  By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
'  t  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
7’  Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  has 
put  press  leaks  by  senior  officers 
nigh  on  his  agenda  for  tomorrow's 
regular  meeting  with  the  pofice  top 
command. 

A  source  close  to  the  minister  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the  Raha¬ 
mim  Haddad  affair  and  other  recent 
■  unauthorized  police  contacts  with 
.journalists  have  angered  Bar- Lev. 

Northern  District  Commander 
~C?addad  learned  in  the  press  yester- 
;-gay  morning  of  his  forced  retirement 
^Secause  of  his  contact  with  the  news 
•fliedia. 

*  *  ft  was  a  leak  in  the  Tel  Aviv  police 
■’aprnmand  that  passed  on  news  of  the 
-Retirement  to  the  press,  and  senior 
-officers  In  national  police  headquar- 
mt^rs  bemoaned  this  yesterday,  saying 
that  “the  behaviour  of  certain  offic¬ 
ers  has  gone  beyond  the  limits." 

_  Haddad  for  the  last  year  had  been 
seeking  the  backing  of  Inspector- 
General  Arye  Ivtzan  in  a  bid  to  dear 
his-name  of  suspicions  of  corruption. 
Last  spring,  Haddad  asked  then  in- 


I  Continued  from  Page  One) 

.  to  themselves  at  what  they  called 
,.‘;rhe  imagination  of  the  suspect." 

But  they  were  not  smiling  when 
they  left.  The  Magistrate’s  Court 
mf  ordered  the  suspect  released,  and 
‘Ordered  that  he  be  examined  by  a 
*  doctor.  From  then  until  the  internal 
"  inquiry  is  completed  and  a  decision  is 
hade  whether  to  prosecute  the 
arresting  officers  in  a  criminal  court, 
'  in  a  disciplinary  court  or  before  a 
M  single  superior  officer,  the  arresting 
''officers  have  “green  files." 

.  Such  a  file  is  bad  news  for  a 
policeman.  It  means  a  freeze  on  any 
.promotions,  courses,  or  raises.  A 
,  policeman  has  no  means  of  appeal 
, .  concerning  a  green  file.  All  he  can  do 
./is  wait. 

>  '  Last  year  14.7  per  cent  of  the 
-complaints  about  violence  by  police- 
hen.  were  found  to  be  justified.  In 
•Jerusalem,  only  5  per  cent  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  police  brutality  last 
-  year  were  justified.  In  Tel  Aviv  the 


terior  minister  Yosef  Burg  to  allow 
him  to  resign  but  Burg  asked  the 
officer  to  remain  at  his  post  at  least 
until  after  the  elections.  Ivtzan  never 
threw  his  weight  behind  Haddad. 

During  the  trial  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
mander  Assaf  Hefetz,  as  the  three- 
man  tribunal  sought  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  the  press  and 
police  officers,  it  was  revealed  that 
Haddad  had  provided  a  reporter 
with  confidential  police  documents 
as  part  of  his  efforts  to  clear  his  own 
name. 

That  revelation  prompted  Bar- 
Lev  to  take  Haddad's  request  to 
resign  into  consideration  and  Sun¬ 
day  night,  during  a  meeting  between 
Ivtzan  and  Bar-Lev,  it  was  decided 
that  Haddad  would  indeed  leave  the 
force  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

By  late  Sunday  night,  said  sources 
in  National  Police  Headquarters,  the 
news  had  reached  Tel  Aviv,  where 
police  sources  gave  the  information 
to  a  reporter.  By  yesterday  morning, 
the  radio  and  the  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  were  carrying  the  story  and  a 
reporter  -  not  Bar-Lev,  Ivtzan  or  the 


POLICE  VIOLENCE 

rate  was  close  to  15  per  cent.  Many  ‘ 
of  the  complaints  come  from  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  Negev  and 
Galilee. 

After  a  complaint  in  court  or 
directly  to  the  police  complaints 
bureau,  an  inquiry  is  ordered  and  a 
green  file  opened.  A  police  recom¬ 
mendation  is  then  passed  an  to  the 
State  Attorney's  Office  and  the  local 
district  attorney.  The  DA  then  de¬ 
cides  whether  to  throw  out  the  case, 
or  to  recommend  a  three-man  disci¬ 
plinary  tribunal,  a  hearing  before  a 
senior  officer,  or  to  briog  die  case  to 
court. 

The  process  can  take  days,  weeks, 
months  or  years,  depending  on  the 
complexityof  the  case  or  even  on  the 
work  load  of  the  DA's  office. 

Veteran  police  officers  argue  that 
the  police  are  capable  of  investigat¬ 
ing  their  own  men. 

They  note  that  the  police  are  the 


head  of  police  personnel  -  informed 
Haddad  of  the  decision. 

“I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  it  this 
way,"  said  Haddad.  “Lately  we  in 
the  police  have  learned  a  lot  about 
the  force  through  leaks  to  the  press." 

In  further  crackdowns  on  unau¬ 
thorized  contacts  between  police 
officers  and  reporters,  three  low- 
ranking  Tel  Aviv  officers  were  fired 
from  the  force  yesterday. 

The  three  -  two  first  sergeant 
majors  and  a  second  sergeant  -  pro¬ 
vided  a  reporter  with  secret  internal 
documents. 

The  papers  included  a  copy  of  the 
force  legal  adviser's  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  firing  of  Chief  Superin¬ 
tendent  Moshe  Friedman,  who  re¬ 
placed  Hefetz  as  head  of  the  central 
unit  in  the  Tel  Aviv  command. 

Friedman  is  under  suspicion  of 
bribery  and  other  malpractices. 

The  three  fired  police  offic¬ 
ers  -  one  woman  and  two  men  - 
argued  that  they  acted  “to  help  dear 
Hefetz  s  name,”  a  police  source  in 
Jerusalem  told  The  Post. 


only  civilian  investigating  authority 
in  the  country,  and  maintain  that  the 
investigating  officers  will  “always 
bend  over  backwards”  to  prove  their 
objectivity. 

“My  guess  is  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
cases  we  investigate  would  be 
thrown  out  of  a  regular  criminal 
court."  said  a  top  ranking  officer 
who  regularly  handles  reports  on 
police  brutality. 

This  officer,  unlike  most  of  Ins 
colleagues,  would  prefer  to  see  all 
cases  of  police  brutality  go  to  court. 

But  officers  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  police  investigating  themselves 
point  out  that  this  is  the  practice  all 
over  the  world. 

Some  officers  think  court  inves¬ 
tigations  would  improve  the  police 
image;  but  the  courts  do  not  want  the 
workload,  and  the  police  do  not 
want  to  "impose  themselves"  od  the 
courts. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
articles. 


Post  Office  to  issue  IS500  stamp 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Stamp  purchasers  sending  heavy 
•*  packages  or  thick  envelopes  abroad 
•  will  soon  be  able  to  save  a  few  licks 
by  using  a  IS500  stamp. 
t, «  7  The  Philatelic  Service  of  the  Com- 
V  munications  Ministry  is  to  issue  the 
stamp  next  Tuesday.  It  will  be  the 
highest  denomination  of  any'Ssraeli  ‘ 
.  :}tamp .  and  five,  rimes  the  value  of  the  ; 

T^ie  starHP.^^ 

bear  a  wheat  <fesigri. 

The  Philatelic  Services  will  also 
issue  a  IS400  stamp  next  week  bear¬ 
ing  the  likeness  of  Rabbi  Yitzhak 
Halevy  Herzog,  the  late  chief  rabbi 
of  Israel  and  father  of  the  president. 


2  Gazans  arrested  for 
'  operating  ‘mobile  bank* 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Two  Gaza 

-  residents  were  arrested  here  yester¬ 
day  for  selling  black-market  dollars 
from  their  car.  The  car  served  as  a 
■mobile  bank"  for  customers  in  the 

'  area  of  the  central  post  office. 

The  two  Gazans,  father  and  son. 
were  arrested  after  trying  to  sell 
dollars  to  a  non-uniformed  police¬ 
woman.  Some  $800  and  a  quantity  of 
;  shekels  were  found  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  Police  also  seized  the  vehicle. 

West  Bank  olive  harvest 

-.  dow  n  by  50%  this  year 
,  -NABLUS  I  Itim).  -  The  West  Bank 
olive  harvest  is  down  50  per  cent  this 
*  year  as  compared  to' last  year,  but 
,  -some  25,000  tons  of  oil  have  been 
:  sold  to  Jordan  at  IS2.U0Q  per  litre. 
Several  thousand  workers  who 

-  normally  work  in  Israel  are  currently 
picking  olives.  They  are  expected  to 
return  to  their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the 
tseason. 


Defence  minister  appoints 
'assistant  on  settlement 
“*■  Defence  Minster  Yitzhak  Rabin 
has  appointed  Shimon  Shebes  as  his 
'■  "assistant  on  settlement  and  develop- 
'  ’jnent  areas. 

"  ■  Shebes,  32,  lives  on  a  kibbutz  in 
*  the  Golan  Heights  and  until  a  year 
ago  was  chairman  of  the  Golan  set- 
.  ‘  dement  Council.  (Itim) 


A  ministry  spokesman  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
problems  caused  by  tbe  low  face 
value  of  stamps.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  he  did  not  know  when 
the  next  stamp  of  higher  denomina¬ 
tion  would  be  issued. 

“It  takes  two  years  to  produce  a 
stamp,”  he  said,  “and  the  decision 
must  be-  taken  first’ W  an^mter- 
mirusterialcdmmittee.'  Asked 'why 
a.  stamp  with  a  uniform  design  cguld 
not  be  issued  with  new  denomina¬ 
tions  according  to  the  inflation  rate, 
he  said  that  that  too  is  up  to  the 
committee. 

For  those  pieces  of  mail  that  re¬ 
quire  large  numbers  of  stamps,  the 


Terminal  hospice 
to  open  on  Mt  Scopus 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  hospice  for  the  terminally  ill  is 
to  open  shortly  on  Mt.  ’Scopus  in 
Jerusalem  under  the  auspices  of 
Hadassah  Hospital.  Tbe  hospice  has 
been  made  posable  by  a  SI  million 
contribution  by  Jack  and  Ina  Kay  of 
Washington  D.C. 

This  20-bed  hospice  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  tbe  home  of  the  one-time 
Hadassah  director.  Dr.  Haim  Yaski, 
who  was  killed  in  1948  in  the  convoy 
of  medical  personnel  that  was 
ambushed  on  its  way  to  Mt.  Scopus. 


Ministry  warns 
against  textbook 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Education  Ministry  has 
warned  teachers  not  to  use  a  text¬ 
book  by  Amnon  Haver  called  Cen¬ 
tral  Issues  in  Recent  History  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation . 

The  ministry  spokesman  said  this 
week  that  teachers  who  oblige  their 
pupils  to  study  this  book  are  violat¬ 
ing  ministry  instructions. 

The  book,  which  has  been  used  in 
a  number  of  schools  in  history  and 
civics  classes,  contains  numerous  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  “Palestinian  nation,” 
and  the  “Palestinian  people”  and 
uses  pejorative  language  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Israeli  presence  in  tile 
West  Bank. 


_  THE  JERUSALEM  RUBIN  ACADEMY 

EM  OF  MUSIC  AND  DANCE  r 

j#  THE  JERUSALEM  MUSIC  CENTER 

l  Cf-Tj  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

a  Master  Class  for  singers  f 

with  \ 

Mrs.  Vera  Roza 

which  will  take  place 

December  16, 1984 — December 26, 1984 

LMtoos  wilt  b«  haM  both  at  tlM  Muaie  Canter  and  at  dw  Acadwny. 
Sktaort  and  advanced  students 

in  participating,  *hmiM  apply  to  tha 
Academy's  Secretariat.  TaL  02-C35271/Z 
up  to  Sunday  December  10. 1384. 


ministry  spokesman  suggests  the 
purchase  of  postal  metre  labels  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  sums  required 
for  postage.  But  he  conceded  that 
such  machines  are  not  available  at  all 
post  office  branches. 

There  has  still  not  been  approval 
for  a  non-denominated  overeeas 
aerogramme,  since  international 
agreements,  prohibit  their  .use.  But 
'  the  "mimstiy/bopcs  that  agreement 
.  wUJ  be.  reached.  purchasers  of 

such  aerogrammes  must  constantly 
add  more  stamps  to  the  original 
sheets,  lengthening  queues  at  post 
offices,  increasing  the  annoyance  of 
customers  and  advertising  Israel's 
hyperinflation  abroad. 


TV  plaits  briefings 
on  economy  for  layman 

Jernsaiem  Post  Reporter 
Israel  TV  plans  to  offer  a  daily 
briefing  on  developments  in  tbe  eco¬ 
nomy.  presented  in  layman’s  terms. 

The  proposal,  raised  by  Broad¬ 
casting  Authority  Director-General 
Uri  Porat.  was  approved  by  the 
authority's  board  of  directors  yester¬ 
day.  No  date  for  starting  the  prog¬ 
rammes  has  been  set. 

The  board  also  recommended  that 
TV  boost  programming  aimed  at 
fighting  traffic  accidents.  Uncon¬ 
nected  with  this,  they  sent  then- 
condolences  to  former  director- 
general  Yosef  Lapid  and  h is  wife  on 
the  death  of  their  daughter  in  a 
head-on  collision. 


W.  German  agriculture 
minister  due  on  visit 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  West  German  Agri¬ 
culture  Minister  Ignaz  Kiechle  is  to 
arrive  here  this  evening  for  talks  with 
his  Israeli  counterpart' Arye  Neham- 
kin.  During  his  five-day  visit.  Kiech¬ 
le  will  discuss  ways  for  Israel  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  in  the  light  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  joining  the  EC 
next  year. 

West  German v  last  vear  bought 
DM364  million  <lS?0b.)  worth 'of 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Israel.  The  guest  will  visit  kibbutzim, 
moshavhn  and  Yad  Vashera.  and 
will  plant  a  tree  in  tbe  Peace  Forest. 
He  will  also  meet  Prime  Minister 
Peres. 

Kiechle  is  a  member  of  the  Bava¬ 
rian  Christian  Social  Union  Party. 
He  has  been  agriculture  minister 
since  March  19&3. 


ISRAEL'S 


ByTOMTUGEND 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LOS  ANGELES.  -  Armand  Hammer,  bead  of 
one  of  America’s  largest  oil  companies, 
announced  here  Sunday  evening  that  he  is  orga¬ 
nizing  a  syndicate  for  extensive  oil  drilling  in 
Israel. 

“I  believe  there  is  oil  in  Israel,  but  the  country  is 
underexpiored.”  said  Hammer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  tbe  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  “I  am 
putting  up  SI  million  of  my  own  money  to  start  off 
the  syndicate."  he  said,  adding  that  he  is  putting 
Together  tbe  legal  framework  “starting  tomor¬ 
row"  and  will  be  in  Israel  in  January  to  get  the 
work  under  way. 

Also  in  January.  Hammer  announced,  he  will 
meet  with  Soviet  President  Konstantin  Cher¬ 
nenko  and  at  that  time  will  discuss  “the  situation 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  try  to  raise  the  level  of 
emigration.'' 


Hammer  was  speaking  at  an  Israel  Bonds 
dinner,  attended  by  Foreign  Minister  Shamir. 

Shamir  told  die  1,000  bond  supporters  from- 
Europe  and  Latin  America  that  “Israel  is  militari¬ 
ly  more  secure  than  ever"  and  that  "the  economy 
is  now  the  first  priority." 

Tbe  foreign  minister  conferred  Israel's  2984 
Golda  Meir  Leadership  Award  on  Hammer  and 
praised  bis  commitment  to  international  peace 
and  to  the  economic  development  of  Israel. 

In  his  response,  Hammer  said  that  no  more  than 
300  exploratory  oil  wells  have  been  drilled  in 
Israel  in  contrast  to  the  5.000  sunk  in  tbe  U-S.  last 
year  alone. 

A  total  of  S66m.  in  Bonds  was  sold  during  the 
evening.  Hammer  purchased  Sim.  worth  of  bonds 
and  made  a  pledge  for  S2m.  more. 

During  his  first  80  years.  Hammer  studiously 
avoided  any  identification  with  Jewish  or  Israeli 
causes.  Hie  initial  turnabout  came  in  1980.  when 


the  local  Jewish  Federation  Council  honoured  the 
oil  tycoon  at  apublic  banquet. 

The  decision  was  greeted  by  protests  in  the 
Jewish  community  and  press,  and  one  reporter 
wrote  at  the  time  that  "if  there  is  a  Jew  id  this 
country  who  is  less  deserving  of  recognition  and 
honour  from  the  Jewish  community,  I  am  not 
aware  of  his.  existence.” 

Since  then,  numerous  other  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  have  hastened  to  bestow  awards  on  Ham¬ 
mer.  In  recent  months.  Hammer  flew  his  personal 
cardiologist  to  examine  former  prime  minister 
Me nactaem  Begin  and  earlier  performed  a  similar 
favour  for  Begin’s  wife  Aliza. 

Most  recently,  he  loaned  part  of  his  extensive 
art  collection  to  the  Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem 
and  two  years  ago  played  an  undefined  role  in 
persuading  tbe  Polish  government  to  release  for 
exhibit  a  collection  of  Jewish  artifacts. 


‘Rapid  tribunals’  still  giving 
high  fines  to  freeze  breakers 


Lebanese  Forces  emissary  in  Jernsaiem  Pierre  Yazbek  on  Sunday 
inaugurates  tbe  Lebanon  Park  in  Jerusalem's  Gilo  neighbourhood,  as 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  holds  the  Lebanese  Hag.  The  park  is  a  gift  of  the 

Lebanese  Christian  Agency  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 

(Rahamim  Israeli). 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jernsaiem  Post  Reporter 

An  Arad  shopkeeper  who  display¬ 
ed  prices  in  code  rather  than  in 
shekels  was  fined  IS70.000  by  Beer- 
sheba  Magistrates  Court  yesterday, 
as  tough  enforcement  continued  of 
the  90-day  price  freeze  declared  on 
-  November  4.  • 

Tbe  freeze  not  only  forbids  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  beyond  their 
November  2  level,  but  also  requires 
retailers  to  display  their  prices  in 
shekels. 

Judge  Moshe  Michlis  rejected  the 
shopkeeper's  argument  that  the 
code  could  be  translated  into 
shekels.  Customarily,  coding  of 
prices  is  used  by  small  merchants  as  a 
method  of  linking  the  prices  to  the 
dollar.  In  some  supermarkets,  codes 
are  used  in  the  operation  of  the  cash 
registers. 

Since  tbe  price  freeze  went  into 
effect,  inspectors  from  the  Ministry 


of  Industry  and  Trade  have  made 
almost  20,000  spot  checks  of  busi¬ 
ness  establishments,  a  ministry 
spokesman  said  yesterday.  About 
2,500  summonses  have  been  issued, 
relatively  few  of  them  for  overcharg- 
ing.Most  have  been  for  foiling  to 
display  shekel  prices,  or  for  quoting 
prices  in  dollars. 

The  seven  “rapid-justice  tribun¬ 
als.”  established  throughout  tbe 
country  especially  to  deal  with  cases 
of  price  freeze  violations,  have  heard 
about  1.900  cases  so  for  and  have 
imposed  fines  totalling  more  than 
IS25  million.  Most  of  the  violations 
have  been  uncovered  by  inspectors, 
with  fewer  thhn  1.500  complaints 
coming  from  the  public. 

The  Transport  Ministry  yesterday 
warned  car  importers  not  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  market  any  vehicles 
they  are  keeping  in  stock  in  the  hope 
of  selling  at  a  higher  price  after 
February  1.- 


Kiryat  Shmoiia  strike  is  over  Moran  captain  suspended  for  60  days 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  1 

Kiryat  Shmoua  returned  to  nor¬ 
mal  yesterday  as  municipal  workers, 
teachers  and  others  who  struck  in 
I  sympathy  with  them  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1  went  back  to  work, 
i  The  strike  was  called  after  Mayor 
Prosper  Azran  notified  city  em- 
I  ployees  that  their  October  salaries  - 
due  on  November  5  -  would  not  be. 
paid  because  the  city's  coffers  were 
empty. 

On  Sunday,  Azran  and  members 
of  his  town  council  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Peres  in  Jerusalem.  Among 
their  demands  was  one  for  a  state 
atiocatiorLot  S2.7nuUfon  for  repair 
noftherityls  roadway  s.fparks,  stone 
walls- and r-  water-  supply :  ’network. 
■Theses  iwerc  damaged  by  tanks, 
armoured  personnel  carriers  and[ 
other  heavy  military  vehicles  passing 
through. Kiryat  Shroooa  during  the 
invasion  of  Lebanon. 

Peres  listened  sympathetically  and 
-  as  acting  interior  minister  -  prom¬ 
ised  Azran  he  would  give  “special 
attention"  to  the  northern  border 
town,  whose  administration  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  appointed 
council  for  a  long  period  before  tbe 
present  elected  council  took  office. 


Shmuel  Shemesh,  director  of  the 
Interior  Ministry's  finance  and 
budget  department,  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday  that  besides  tbe 
damage  to  its  infrastructure,  Kiryat 
Shroona's  financial  problems  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  local  author¬ 
ities.  He  said  Kiryat  Shmona's 
annual  budget  is  about  IS2.5  billion, 
and,  “we  have  been  passing  the 
motiey  due  to  them  on  time. 

“However,  as  a  special  gesture, 
we  have  granted  them  an  advance 
payment,  on  account  of  future  fund¬ 
ing,  to  help  tide  them  over  their 
difficulties." 

Today,  Peres  will  meet  with  Iead- 
■;er srof  Arab  local  autboritieson  their 
financial  problems.  Nazareth's:  370 
..municipal  employees  returned  ’to 
work  yesterday  after  the  municipal¬ 
ity  obtained  a  IS60m.  bank  loan  to 
pay  their  October  salaries.  Another 
ISl5m.  was  transferred  from  tbe 
development  budget  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  budget.  The  workers  had  been 
on  strike  for  a  month. 

Many  of  Nazareth’s  city  workers 
came  to  Jerusalem  yesterday,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  outside  the  Knesset 
against  “the  dire  financial  plight  of 
the  Arab  local  authorities." 


HAIFA.  -  Capt.  Avner  Gilad,  the 
m.s.  Moran  skipper  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  forcing  a  Kenyan  stow¬ 
away  onto  a  raft  off  the  coast  of 
Mozambique  over  two  years  ago, 
was  suspended  yesterday  for  60  days 
by  the  director  of  the  Transport 
Ministry's  Shipping  and  Harbour 
Department,  Shabtai  Levy. 

Levy  said  that  the  findings  of  the 
investigation  of  the  incident  “left  no 
doubt"  as  to  his  “duty"  to  suspend 
the  captain  pending  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him. 

Gilad  is  suspected  of  assault  and  of 
violating  the  section  of  the  Shipping 
(Seaman)  Law  requiring  that  the 
master  of  a  vessel  extend  aid  to  any 
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person  at  sea  who  is  in  mortal  dan¬ 
ger. 

An  inquiry  headed  by  Dan  Hiram, 
chairman  of  the  Israeli  Shipping 
doard.  last  week  recommended  that 
the  pofice  open  proceedings  against 
Gilad  and  that  he  be  suspended  from 
all  ships'  officer  posts  until  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  concluded. 

Levy  said  that  independently  of 
tbe  pofice  investigation.  Gilad  would 
also  appear  before  the  seamen’s  dis¬ 
ciplinary  court.  The  charges,  he  said, 
would  include  improper  reporting  of 
foe  incident,  failure  to  consult  the 
ship’s  owners  before  putting  the 
stowaway  to  sea  and  endangering 
the  ship  by  sailing  close  to  shore. 

i  >  vw  xy n  ?*? :  ns?! 


Mortgages  footed  for  immigrants 


Road  accidents  cost  $215m.  in  1984 


Some  S215  million  in  damage  has 
resulted  from  road  accidents  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  was 
reported  yesterday  by  Moshe  Amir- 
av.  head  of  the  Transport  Ministry's 
Road  Accident  Authority. 

Speaking  at  a  conference  of  about 
100  representatives  of  various  minis¬ 
tries  and  road-safety  officials  from 
some  35  cities,  Amirav  said  that  the 
government  budget  for  road  safety 
would  be  increased  in  the  coming 
vear  to  $40m.  from  $30m. 


Tbe  cabinet,  he  said,  would  soon 
discuss  again  a  proposal  to  impose  a 
2  per  cent  tax  on  petrol  to  fund  the 
road-safety  programme.  Such  a  tax 
would  bring  in  about  $16m.  annual¬ 
ly,  be  said. 

'  According  to  (he  Road  Safety  au¬ 
thority.  since  the  campaign  for 
checking  vehicles  began  two  weeks 
ago,  74,000  drivers  have  had  their 
vehicles  examined  at  garages  and 
received  mechanical  fitness  stickers. 
(Itim) 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Starting  December  2,  mortgages 
for  new  immigrants  will  be  increased 
and  an  additional  loan  -  linked  but 
not  subject  to  interest  -  will  be 
available  to  help  immigrants  buy 
flats  during  December  and  January 
only. 

The’ special  loan  will  be  granted  to 
new  immigrants  baying  flats  any¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

Mortgages  will  rise  for  immigrants 
who  signed  contracts  for  purchasing 
flats  or  for  keymoney  flats  from 
November  16  onwards.  The  in¬ 
creases  are  tied  to  tbe  rise  in  tbe 
cost-of-fiving  index. 


hi  addition,  immigrants  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  supplementary  loan  of  IS3.I 
million  for 20  years,  linked  and  at  6.2 
per  cent  interest  Those  who  buy 
flats  in  development  areas  and  in 
urban  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  are  entitled  to  an  additional 
mortgage  of  IS2.2m. 

According  to  the  Absorption 
Ministry,  the  unproved  mortgage 
terms  mil  allow  an  immigrant  family 
of  two  to  four  persons  totalling 
ISL5,150,000  for  a  flat  up  to  85 
square  metres,  plus  tbe  IS3.1m.  sup¬ 
plementary  loan  and  the  additional 
mortgage  for  settling  in  preferred 


European  Jews  warned  to  be  vigilant 


Golan  Druse  go  to  Syria  for  medical  care 


With  die  support  of  the 
America  Israel  Cultural  Foundation. 


Tomorrow  —  Civil  Dofonce  Exercise  in  the  Ramat 
Hasharon  Area 

Tomorrow,  Wednesday,  November  21, 1984,  between  6  a.m.  end 
5  p.rru.  there  will  be  a  Civil  Defence  exercise  in  the  Ramat 

DurincTthe  course  of  the  exercise,  there  will  be  simulated  firing  and 
exnlosions  and  the  all  clear  will  be  sounded. 

In  case  of  an  actual  alert,  sirens  will  be  sounded  on  an  ascending/ 
descending  scale. 
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Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA.  -  Israel 
yesterday  allowed  two  Golan 
Heights  Druse  to  cross  tbe  border 
into  Syria  to  receive  medical  care 
there,  an  act  condemned  by  pro- 
Israel  Golan  Druse. 

Suleiman  Ahmed  ai-Makhtof  Ma- 
jdal  Shams  and  Abu  Abdallah  al- 
Kish  of  Buk'ata  crossed  the  border 


British  tourist  raped 

EILAT  (Itim).  -  A  22-year-old  tour¬ 
ist  from  Britain  was  beaten  and 
raped  here  yesterday  morning  by  a 
man  from  a  northern  village  whom 
she  had  met  briefly  the  day  before 
the  attack. 

The  man,  29.  in  Eilat  on  a  con¬ 
struction  job.  was  remanded  by 
police  and  is  said  to  be  cooperating. 
The  woman  was  treated  at  Josephtal 
Hospital. 


in  tbe  Kuneitra  area  accompanied  by 
International  Red  Cross  representa¬ 
tives,  en  route  to  Damascus. 

Israel's  supporters  among  tbe  loc¬ 
al  Druse  said  that  in  allowing  tbe 
passage  Israel  bad  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  of  anti-Israel  extremists 
who  have  been  demanding  that  they 
be  allowed  to  receive  medical  care  in 
Syria  for  years. 

In  tbe  past  two  years  Israel  has 
forbidden  Druse  to  cross  into  Syria. 
Before  the  Golan  was  annexed, 
however,  some  Druse  students  and 
teachers  had  been  allowed  to  study 
inSvria. 


MAYORS.  -  A  50-member  delega¬ 
tion  of  mayors  and  civic  leaders  from 
southern  France,  visiting  Israel  as 
guest  of  the  Local  Authorities  Un¬ 
ion,  was  hosted  at  Haifa  dty  hall 
yesterday  by  Mayor  Arye  Gurel. 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Jewish  communities 
need  to  be  continually  vigilant  - 
despite  a  recent  “lessening  of  anti- 
Semitic  pressure”  in  Western 
Europe. 

This  was  tire*  message  emerging 
from  a  meeting  of  the  European 
Committee  on  anti-Semitism  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  which  met 
here  last  week.  Nine  European  Jew¬ 
ish  Communities  were  represented. 

They  noted  there  bad  been  no 
increase  in  the  strength  of  neo-Nazi 


organizations  and  in  fact  there  had 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents. 

But  they  pointed  to  the  potential 
danger  to  Jews  of  the  growing  “anti¬ 
foreigner"  mood  in  France,  which 
had  led  to  electoral  successes  for  the 
extreme  right-wing  Le  Pen  party. 

The  meeting,  chaired  by  Martin 
Savitt,  a  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Depaties  of  British  Jews,  called 
for  the  introduction  of  legislation  in 
all  West  European  countries  against 
hate  propaganda. 


The  first  inside  account  of  the  "war  with  no  victors",  this  provocative 
Israeli  bestseller,  originally  titled  "Milchemet  Sholel",  Is  a  full  and 
graphic  documentation  of  the  Lebanon  War.  The  complete  and 
probing  reconstruction  of  the  war's  history  and  developments 
include  its  origins,  its  conduct  and  the  quagmire  of  its  aftermath. 
Two  of  Israel's  most  respected  journalists  wrote  this  extraordinary, ' 
remarkably  detailed  narrative,  basing  it  on  information  from  inside 
sources  "with  precision  and  sensitivity  ...an  exhaustive  study  that  is 
likely  to  endure  as  the  definitive  book  on  the  Lebanon  War." 

—  David  Shipler,  The  New  York  Times. 

Published  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  hardcover,  320  pages. 
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FINAL  DAY  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 
YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  TO  SAVE 
50%  AND  MORE 

CLEARANCE 

SALE 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
EVERY  SINGLE  ITEM  WITH  DISCOUNT 

The  current  economic  crisis  has  created 
pressures  for  Danish  Plus  to  reduce  their 
large  stock  holding  and  convert  stock  into 
.  cash  at  prices  that  can  never  be  repeated. 


DANISH  PLUS 


5  Vi?  Hamedma,  Ramat  Gan  104  Jabotinsky  St.  (Open  9.0G 

19.30  mcL  this  Tuesday),  Jerusalem  16  Shamai  Sl,  Haifa  SteUa  Mar 
Centre.  French  Carmel,  Kfar  Shmaryahu  Commercial  Centre,  Refaovo 
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Genscher  to  press  Poles  on  detente 


BONN  (Reuter).  -  West  German 
Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
^nsojer  wfli  urge  Poland  to  sup¬ 
port  a  revival  of  East-West  detente 
a  three-day  visit  to  Warsaw 
starting  tomorrow,  diplomatic 
sources  said  yesterday. 

.  ^  will  be  the  first  high-level  offi¬ 
cial  meeting  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  for  almost  three  years  and 
comes  as  a  new  phase  of  East- West 
relations  can  be  expected  following 
the  landslide  re-election  of  U.S. 
President  Reagan. 

In  this  context.  West  Germany’s 
ambassadors  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  and  its  key  Nato  envoys 
will  meet  in  Bonn  this  month  to 
discuss  the  next  steps  in  developing 
relations  between  the  two  blocs. 

The  meeting  will  be  just  before 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  flies  to 
Washington  on  November  29  for 
talks  with  Reagan  which  will  be 
dominated  by  this  theme,  the 
sources  added. 

They  noted  signs  of  a  renewed 


dialogue  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  and  said  that  meetings  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  European 
countries  should  play  a  “Banking" 
role. 

Genscher  expects  to  follow  up  his 
Warsaw  trip  with  visits  to  Prague 
next  month  and  to  Budapest,  Sofia 
and  Belgrade  early  next  year. 

In  Warsaw  his  programme  will 
include  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Wojciech  Jaruselski,  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Stefan  Olszowski  and  Cardinal 
Jozef  Glemp. 

The  sources  declined  to  say 
whether  Genscher  would  meet  any 


opposition  leaden  or  visit  the  grave 
of  murdered  pro- Solidarity  priest 
Jerzy  Popieluszko.  They  indicated 
he  would  follow  Polish  guidance  on 
any  private  last-minute  additions  to 
his  schedule. 

Following  the  lifting  of  martial  law 
by  Poland,  Boon  sees  Genscher's 
visit  as  a  way  of  bringing  Warsaw  out 
of  political  isolation  and  restoring  its 
full  role  in  East-West  relations,  the 
sources  said. 

Geoscfaer's  ocher  major  aim  will 
be  to  persuade  Warsaw  that  Bonn 
genuinely  wishes  to  continue  post¬ 
war  reconciliation  with  Poland. 


Poland  to  leave  ILO  for  ‘anti-PoMi’  acts 


GENEVA  (AP).  -  Poland,  in  a 
move  to  be  followed  by  yet  unspeci¬ 
fied  measures  by  its  Soviet  bloc 
allies,  has  given  formal  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  International 
Labour  Organization  to  protest  “the 
escalation  of  anti-Polish  actions"  in 
the  agency,  the  ILO  confirmed 


yesterday. 

ILO  director-general  Francis 
Blanchard,  who  released  the  text  of 
the  Polish  notice,  expressed  regret  at 
the  decision  triggered  by  an  ILO 
governing  body  vote  last  Friday  to 
accept  a  report  critical  of  the  human- 
rights  situation  in  Poland. 


HASHARON 


WORTHWHILE  SHOPPING 


-If? 


NET  ANYA’S  LARGEST  fURNTTURE  EXHIBITION 

SALE  TO  25% 
END  NOV. 


REDUCTION 
ON  ALL  STOCK 


•  Lounge  Suites  •  Pining  Room  Suites 

•  Salon  Wail  Fixtures  •Bedroom  Suites. 

{including  Chinese  designs! 

(ESr  *•"**»”>  dhwttts.  cwidrdri's  and  youth  furniture,  wardrobes  I 

II  KatarrrHa’atzmaut  Netanya.Tel.  053-32925. _ 


EDDIE  FREUDMANN  of 

IADIV  TOURS  Ltd. 


!  Krause  St.  Netanya, 

Tel.  053-37  m.  053-31975.  053-35027. 


We  give  you  more  for  less 


NEW  YORK  SENSATION  Starting  December  3, 1984, 9  days  with  7 
nights  accommodation,  only  $633.  During  November  $61 6.  Extendable. 

TILL  END  MARCH  1 985  and  over  the  Pessah  holiday,  up  to  8  U.S. 
destinations,  among  them:  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  St  Louis,  Miami.  Only  $718. 
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SESAME  SPECIAL' 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO 
Fish  (Cod  or  Sole),  Chips  and  Salad 
Hot  Soup  or  Glass  of  Wine 
ONLY  IS  3200. 

| Restaurant  Service  as  usual,  plus  tremendous  selection 

of  TAKE  AWAY  FOODS. 

Sesame,  1  Herzl  St.,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-24938. . 
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CARPET  CLEANING  AND  REPAIR 

*  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  *  Specializing  in  PERSIAN  and 
CHINESE  Carpets  *  Wall-To-WaH  Carpets  Cleaned  in  Your 
Home  *  Evaluation  of  Carpets  far  Insurance  Purpoaaa  * 
Furniture  Cleaning  in  Your  Home. 

Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 

fe).  053-31003, 33667. 

Old  Industrial  Zone,  Netanya 


SINAI 

Kosher  Butchers 
Best  quality  meat 
Fresh  and  koshered 


•  Beef  *  Corned  Beef  *  Steaks 

•  Liver  *  Frankfurters  *  Chicken 

•  Turkey  *  Smoked  Cold  Cots  *  Salami 

Old  Industrial  Zone  Netanya,  Ted.  053-222  B1 
We  deliver  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


NEW  IN  THE  HEART  OF  NETANYA  (CITY)  AH  under  one  roof 

SBEROT  RECHEY  HA-100 

Agents  for:  Daihatsu:  Innocenti;  Autobianchi;  Lancia  motor  cars.  Special  electronic 
equipment  for  electrical  repairs.  Service  while  you  wait;  Lubrication;  washing;  polishing 
and  waxing.  All  types  of  car  repairs,  by  highly  qualified  mechanics.  Special  steam 
equipment  for  engine  cleaning.  Anti-rust  undercoating  and  sealing.  Opening  offer:  Free 
car  wash  with  every  10,000  km.  service.  For  your  convenience!  Call  us  and  we'll  collect 
your  car  and  return  it  to  your  home. 


Open  daily:  7a.ro.-7  p.m. 

Friday:  7  a.m.-3p.m. 

DECORATION 
CENTRE 

Offers  you  the  following  services 
by  skilled  tradesmen: 

*  Picture  Framinti . 

*  Curtains M»deto_M«a*nra 
(Macrame,  Cotton.  Lace,  Synthetics! 

★  Venetian  and  Roller  Bfiiufa  *  Upholstery 
Repairs  *  Broken  Glass  Replaced  In  Your  Home 

*  General  Home  Repairs 

Moderate  prices,  gj 

Quality,  Workmanship  and  Civility  Assured.  6 

54  KHcsrHsatenirt#  Hwsffyw  Pftuah, 

TeL  052-559076,  (HZ-58750 (Hemal 


im:i3!ANCHi 


Netanya,  10  Banket  St., 
TeL  052H43261;  053-38285 


For  details  call  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept.  Tel  Aviv.  03-294222 

Ask  for  Gerry  Kriss 


Thatcher  begins 
talks  on  IRA 
with  Irish  PM 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Surrounded 
by  tight  security  at  her  country  re¬ 
treat.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  be¬ 
gan  talks  yesterday  with  Irish  leader 
Garret  Fitzgerald  on  ending  guerril¬ 
la  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  venue,  switched  at  the  last 
minute,  was  kept  secret  until  the 
Irish  prime  minister  arrived  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  at  Thatcher's  official  coun¬ 
try  residence,  Chequers,  50km.  west 
of  London. 

The  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA)  narrowly  failed  to 
assassinate  Thatcher  and  many 
members  of  her  cabinet  in  a  bomb 
attack  on  a  hotel  in  the  seaside  resort 
of  Brighton  last  month  during  her 
Conservative  Party’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  meeting  was  originally  set  for 
Dublin,  and  the  switch  prompted 
criticism  of  Fitzgerald  by  Irish 
opposition  leader  Charles  Haughey, 
who  said  it  showed  lack  of  faith  in 
Ireland’s  security  forces. 

British  sources  said  the  two  sides 
would  look  at  strengthening  coop¬ 
eration  on  security  matters.  Ihe 
Guardian  said  one  outcome  could  be 
die  formation  of  an  advisory  security 
commission. 


Drought  victims 
in  Ethiopia 
to  he  resettled 

ADDIS  ABABA  (Reuter).  -  An 
ambitious  scheme  to  resettle  up  to 
2.5  million  of  Ethiopia’s  nine  million 
drought  victims  began  last  week, 
state  television  reported  last  night. 

It  showed  pictures  of  groups  of 
peasants  at  Makelle,  in  drought- 
stricken  northern  Tigray  province, 
boarding  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  be  flown 
to  more  fertile  areas. 

Further  south  at  Dessie,  the  re¬ 
gional  capital  of  Wollo  province, 
thousands  of  draught  victims  were 
filmed  boarding  buses  for  their  new 
homes. 

Foreign  donors  have  organized 
large  airlifts  of  food  to  Ethiopia 
where  the  failure  of  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  rains  has  threatened  about 
nine  million  people  with  starvation, 
according  to  Ethiopian  officials. 

Ethiopian  leader  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  told  a  news  conference  on 
Saturday  that  the  government  plan¬ 
ned  to  move  around  2.5  million 
people  from  regions  where  drought 
has  made  their  way  of  life  impossible 
to  more  fertile  western  areas. 

Briton  dies  of  Aids 
after  blood  transfer 

NEWCASTLE  (Reuter).  -  A  33- 
year-old  Briton  has  died  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  disease  Aids  after  receiving 
blood  transfusions  in  a  Newcastle 
hospital ,  officials  said  yesterday. 

Victoria  infirmary  officials  said 
they  did  not  know  whether  labora¬ 
tory  worker  Terence  McStay  de¬ 
veloped  the  acquired  immune  de¬ 
ficiency  syndrome  from  contamin¬ 
ated  blood  plasma  earlier  this 
month. 

The  disease  is  particularly  preva¬ 
lent  among  male  homosexuals  and 
self -injecting  drug  addicts,  but  the 
officials  said  McStay  was  neither.  He 
suffered  from  hemophilia,  in  which 
blood  fails  to  clot  normally. 

The  case  aroused  special  concern 
in  the  light  of  reports  from  Australia 
that  13  people  have  died  after  receiv¬ 
ing  blood  from  an  Aids  carrier. 

McStay  was  the  second  British 
hemophiliac  to  die  of  Aitfa  after 
blood  transfusions.  Officials  said 
altogether  37  people  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  disease  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Ceausescu  favours 
remaining  in 
Warsaw  Pact 

BUCHAREST  (Reuter).  -  Ruma¬ 
nian  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu 
made  clear  yesterday  his  country, 
which  has  restricted  military  coop¬ 
eration  with  its  Soviet  bloc  allies, 
would  extend  its  membership  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  when  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  next  year. 

Speaking  to  the  13th  Rumanian 
Communist  Party  congress, 
Ceausescu  said  this  is  because  the 
pact  and  Nato  haw  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  disbanding  the  two 
alliances. 


Armenians  suspected  in  MDiiig 
of  Turkish  diplomat  in  Vienna 


VIENNA  (Reuter).  -  A  Turkish 
diplomat  was  shot  dead  in  his  car  in 
central  Vienna  yesterday  and,  police 
said  they  found  evidence  that  an 
Armenian  group  was  responsible. 

Witnesses  said  two  shots  were 
fired  into  the  car  of  52-year-old  UN 
diplomat  Enver  Ergtm  at  a  busy 
crossroads  early  yesterday  morning. 

Police  told  the  Austrian  Press 
Agency  a  black  doth  bearing  the 
initials  “ARA.”  apparently  standing 
for  Armenian  Revolutionary  Army, 
was  found  in  the  car. 

The  ARA  has  also,  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  car-bomb  blast  out¬ 
side  the  Turkish  Embassy  here  in 
June,  which  killed  one  Turkish,  di¬ 
plomat  and  seriously  injured  an  Au¬ 
strian  policeman. 

Ergun  was  deputy  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Social  Development  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  and  had  been 
working  here  since  1979. 


Workezs  in  a  bank  overlooking 
die  scene  said  they  saw  a  man  in  blue 
jeans  running  towards  ,  a  nearby 
underground  railway  station,  tuck¬ 
ing  what  appeared  to  be  a  pistol  into 
his  jacket. 

Armenian  groups  have  d  aimed 
responsibility  for  trilling  more  than 
30  Turks  living  abroad,  mostly  diplo¬ 
mats  and  their  relatives,  in  a  decade 
of  bombings  and  shootings  spanning 
cities  as  far  apart  as  Los  Angeles. 
Paris  and  Sydney. . 

Turkey  is  accused  by  some  Arme¬ 
nian  exile  groups .  of  having  mas¬ 
sacred  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  people  in  1915,  a  charge  denied 
by  Turkey. 

A  Turkish  official  in  Tel  Aviv 
yesterday  evening  said  the  murder 
victim  was  not  a  diplomat,  as  re¬ 
ported,  but  “a  Turkish  citizen”  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  UN  in  Vienna. 


Gandhi  says  world  powers 
have  tried  to  destabilize  India 


NEW  DELHI  (Renter).  -  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  yester¬ 
day  a  conspiracy  to  break  up  India 
was  the  reason  for  his  mother’s 
assassination. 

Addressing  a  crowd  of  about 
100,000  people,  Gandhi  did  not  say 
if  the  conspiracy  went  beyond  Indi¬ 
a's  borders  but  charged  that  all  the 
world's  powers  have  tried  to  des¬ 
tabilize  India. 

“There  was  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
Indira  Gandhi  and  to  break  up  and 
weaken  the  country,”  he  said.  “We 
have  to  see  where  the  hand 
reaches.” 

The  rally  in  the  capital  marked  the 
unofficial  launch  of  the  campaign  for 
Indian  elections  on  December  24. 

After  Indira  Gandhi’s  murder  by 
two  Sikh  bodyguards  20  days  ago, 
there  was  unprecedented  security 
for  Rajiv's  first  public  speech. 

Crowds  were  kept  up  to  20  metres 
back  from  Gandhi  and  sharpshoo¬ 
ters  were  posted  in  trees. 

Gandhi  vowed  that  India  would 
never  bow  to  the  conspirators  and 
would  maintain  an  independent 
path. 


“We  have  shown  to  the  world  that 
our  country  is  stronger  than  the 
might  of  the  bullet,”  he  said.  . 

He  told  the  gathering:  “We  will 
take  revenge  for  this  assassination, 
not  by  anger  or  rancour,  but  by 
sinking  all  differences  and  fighting 
with  all  our  might  against  the  forces 
of  disunity  and  disintegration.” 

Several  hours  after  the  speech,  an 
Indian  external  affairs  ministry 
spokesman  told  reporters  New  Delhi 
had  protested  to  Pakistan  about  en¬ 
couragement  it  gave  to  Sikh  extrem¬ 
ists. 

Indira  Gandhi's  official  residence 
has  been  declared  a  national  memo¬ 
rial,  the  government  announced 
yesterday. 

The  residence  is  1,  Safdarjung 
Road,  on  the  capital's  main  avenue, 
where  Gandhi  lived  for  17  years.  The 
official  announcement  also  said*  the 
government  would  set  up  an  interna¬ 
tional  peace  prize  in  her  name,  that 
New  Delhi's  new  international  air¬ 
port  would  be  named  after  her  and 
that,  a  mausoleum  would  be  erected 
at  Shantivana  (forest  of  peace) 
where  Gandhi  was  cremated. 


‘Pravda’  calls  for  purge  of 
corrupt  Soviet  officials 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Pravda  said 
yesterday  that  too  many  corrupt 
Communist  Party  officials  are  still  in 
their  posts,  and  renewed  calls  for  a 
shake-up  to  remove. them.  ••  * 

An  editorial  In  the  party  daily  said . 
officials  throughout  th?  country  had 
managed  to  put  themSelves  beyond 
the  reach  of  normal  controls  or  cri¬ 
ticism  and  held  on  to  important 
positions,  which  they  no  longer  had 
any  rightto  fill.. 

The  article  echoed  themes  of  a 
drive  launched  last  year  under  for¬ 
mer  president  Yuri  Andropov  to 
purge  the  party  and  install  younger 
and  more  able  officials  in  key  posts. 

Western  diplomats  said  the  article 
indicated  senior  Kremlin  figures  are 
determined  to  press  on  with  the 
campaign,  which  has  shown  signs  of 
flagging  since  Andropov  was  suc¬ 


ceeded  last  February  by  Konstantin 
Chernenko. 

“It  is  no  secret  that  here  and  there 
we  find  a.  gulf  between  words  and 
deedsv-.embeizz^meiitabHbertakirig 
and  economic-  mismanagement  are 
not  unexuninon^’  Pr#y(fa$zd&  ■:  - 

It  said  another  major  problem  is 
that  many  party  officials  had  been  in 
their  posts  so  long  that  they  had  lost 
any  feeling  for  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  in  the  areas  under 
their  contra  L 

Pravda  also  reported  that  a  crack¬ 
down  within  the  police  force  laun¬ 
ched  under  Andropov  is  continuing. 

It  said  that  after  it  passed  on 
readers’  complaints  to  the  Interior 
Ministry  four  senior  policemen  had 
been  sacked  and  five  severely  disci¬ 
plined  in  the  Ukraine  for  offences 
such  as  wrongful  arrest  and  drunken¬ 
ness. 


80  dead  in  Mexican  blast 


MEXICO  CITY  (Renter).  -  At  least 
80  people  were  killed  and  500  in¬ 
jured  when  a  series  of  explosions 
rocked  a  gas  distribution  .centre  in 
Mexico  City  yesterday,  police  and 
Red  Cross  officials  said. 

Columns  of  flame  erupted  about 
100  metres  over  the  centre  and 
several  hours  later  a  thick  black 
cloud  hung  over  the  area  as  fires 
burned,  residents  said. 

The  centre  in  the  industrial  suburb 
of  Ecatepec  is  a  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  centre  for  propane,  liquid 
gas  and  natural  gas,  said  Pemex.  the 
state  oil  company. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  evacu¬ 


ated  and  major  gas  and  petrol  pipes 
in  Mexico  City  shut  down  to  avoid 
further  blasts  after  the  first  big  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred. 

Firefighters  were  rushed  in  from 
surrounding  states. 

“It’s  like  a  war  zone,''  one  fire 
chief  said,  warning  that  more  explo¬ 
sions  were  possible.  Police  broadcast 
appeals  to  people  to  stay  away  from 
the  area. 

The- cause  of  the  initial  blast  was 
not  immediately  known.  Police  said 
a  leaking  gas  duct  had  ignited,  bnt 
the  official  Notimex  news  agency 
*said  a  track  had  blown  up  at  the 
centre. 


Sri  Lankan  colonel  killed  by  guerrillas 


COLOMBO  (Reuter).  -  An  army 
colonel  was  killed  and  nine  security 
men  were  wounded  in  two  guerrilla 
attacks  in  Sri  Lanka’s  troubled 
northern  Jaffna  district  yesterday, 
police  said. 

Col.  A.  Ariyaperuma  was  the 


highest-ranking  army  officer  to  die 
in  combat  with  guerrillas. 

Police  said  an  army  convoy  was  on 
an  anti-guerrilla  operation  at  Tele- 
ppilli,  when  one  of  the  vehicles  hit  a 
land  mine  laid  by  guerrillas  fighting 
for  a  separate  minority  Tamil  state. 


Chad  seen  as  blow  to  Mitterrand 


PARIS  (Reuter).  -  A  diplomatic 
bungle  over  the  withdrawal  of  Li¬ 
byan  troops  from  Chad  looks  like 
dealing  another  blow  to  the  declin-- 
ing  political  fortunes  of  President 

Francois  Mitterrand. 

Elected  in  May  1981  for  a  seven- 
year  term.  Mitterrand  this  month 
entered  the  second  half  of  his  man¬ 
date  with  opinion  polls  showing  him 
to  be  easily  the  most  unpopular 
French  president  since  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
public  was  Founded  in  1958. 

Most  polls  show  that  barely  one 
French  voter  in  fonr  thinks  Mitter¬ 
rand  is  doing  a  good  job.  largely 
because  he  is  blamed  for  mishand¬ 
ling  the  economy. 

Until  last  week,  the  68-year-old 
president  could  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  whatever  his 
domestic  record,  his  foreign  policy 
was  largely  unchallenged,  even  by 
political  foes. 

When  France  announced  in 
September  it  had  agreed  with  Libya 
on  a  joint  military  pullout  from 


Chad,  it  was  widely  seen  as  the 
successful  climax  to  a  year-old  milit¬ 
ary  operation  designed  to  force  the 
Libyans  out. 

The  Libyans  were  backing  rebels 
holding  the  northern  part  of  the 
former  French  colony  and  fighting 
the  forces  of  Chad  President  Hissene 
Habre, 

Earlier  this  month  a  Franco- 
Libyan  communique  announced  a 
completed  withdrawal  from  Chad  by 
3,200  French  troops  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  6.000  to  7,000  Libyan  force. 

Last  Friday  Mitt  errand,  after  a 
hastily  arranged  meeting  in  Crete 
with  Libyan  leader  Muammar  Gad¬ 
dafi,  admitted  up  to  1,000  Libyan 
soldiers  were  still  there. 

The  discrepancy  brought  unpre¬ 
cedented  criticism,  with  commenta¬ 
tors  seeing  it  as  a  personal  failure  for 
Mitterrand. 

Mitterrand  Sunday  ordered  .re¬ 
connaissance  flights  over  Chad  and 
sent  Defence  Minister  Charles  fier- 
nu  and  Chief  of  Staff  Jeannou 


Lacaze  to  N'djamena,  the  Chadian 
capital.  External  Relations  Minister 
Claude  Cheysson  said  Sunday  night 
that  if  the  Libyans  stayed  in  Chad 
then  so  would  the'French. 

“'What  happened  in  Chad  is  a 
personal  Mure  for  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand,”  the  right-wragdaily  Le  Quati- 
dien  wrote  yesterday.  Le  Monde 
spoke  of  “the  biggest  foreign  policy 
blunder  so  for." 

Opposition  leaders  also  had  harsh 
words  for  the  president  “What  has  ’ 
been  done  is  unworthy  of  France,’’ 
-said  centrist  UDF’s  Francois 
Leotard.  “The  French  have  been 
cheated,*'  said  Jacques  Toubon. 
newly  appointed  secretary  general  of 
the  Gauflist  RPR  party. 

Gaddafi  said  yesterday,  he  was 
committed  to  his  agreement  with 
France.  . 

“Libya  will  not  in  the  future  fight 

in  Chad  with  tanks  and  aircraft. 
Libya  would  only  go  in  if  another 
country  .wentia,”.he  said. 
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Maccabi  mastery 

By  DON  GOULD 
Post  Basketball  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  diluted  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv  team  overcame  a  national 
Israeli  basketball  squad  103-108  last 
night,  despite  the  fact  that  Mickey  j 
Berkowitz,  Lou  Silver  and  Howard 
Lassoff  were  playing  for  Israel 
against  their  own  club  team.  Furtfi-  ,J 
ermore.  Zvi  Sherf  was  coaching  the 
national  team,  instead  of  Maccabi. 

Maccabi's  star  was  Kevin  Magee, 
who  scored  44’  points  -  and  these 
before  he  fouled  out  with  715  mi¬ 
nutes  still  to  play.  Lee  Johnson 
added  20.  For  the  national  team. 
Silver  scored  26  and  Berkowitz  25. 

Winches  walloped 

SYDNEY  (Reuter).  -  Spinners  Bob 
Holland  and  Murray  Bennett  swept 
away  the  remainder  of  the 1  West 
Indies'  batting  yesterday  to  give  New  1_ 
South  Wales  an  upset  71-run  victory 
over  the  tourists. 

The  spin  duo  took  15  of  the  20 
West  Indian  wickets  to  fall  over  the 
four  days  of  the  match  and  were 
rewarded  later  with  places  in  the 
Australian  side  for  the  second  test^ 
beginning  in  Brisbane  on  Friday. 

Leg-spinner  iJotbmd  took  three  for  38  and 
left-arm  orthodox  bowler  Rennet  captured  six 
far  38  fa  Rbre  them  seven  and  eight  wickets 
respectively  in  the  match. 

Only  Ctive  LJoyd,  who  followed  his  unbeaten 
first  oaring?  of  64  with  47  in  the  West  Indies' 
second  Innings  of  133  all  out.  showed  the 
patkoit  and  tcchniqne  necessary  U  deal  wfih 
the  New  Sooth  Wales’  spin  attack. 

Although  Lloyd  bad  banded  over  the  captain¬ 
cy  for  the  match  fa  Viv  Richards,  he  stiH  gave 
the  post-match  news  cnflAaroce.  “We  didn't 
batweQ,  but  there  an  no  excuses."  Lloyd  said. 

** We  oonlda't  come  to  Unas  with  (be  New  South 
Wafas'  bovrtmg,  bat  there  won’t  be  anv  sleepless 
nigfats  over  R.  Thdr  bowlers  stock  to  thdr  task 
and  bowkd  reaRy  weO." 

Scores;  NSW 287 and  129.  W.I.2I2and  133. 

In  Lahore.  Pakistan  were  153  for 
three  in  their  second  innings  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  first 
cricket  test  against  New  Zealand,  jv- 
They  need  25  runs  for  victory  with  a '  .  • 
day  left  to  play.  r 

New  frwt—d  157  and  241.  Pakistan  221  and 
153  far  three. 

In  Ahmedabad,  the  England 
cricketers  suffered  one  of  their  mosr  - 
humfliatiog  defeats  on  Indian  soil  j 
when  they  lost  by  an  innings  and  59  ■ 

runs  against  India's  under-25  team 
today.  It  was  England's  first  defeat 
in  a  first-class  match,  outside  the  test 
programme,  for  51  years. 

Trefflog  by  176  ram  fallowing  the  Young 
Indians'  Gra  mnjngs  of 392  far  six  declared,  the 
E^and  teterarn  were  destroyed,  bv  spinners 
Copal  Sharma  and  Sfrarama  Krishna  on  the 
final  day  of  their  three-day  match.  They  were 
skittled  on!  tor  117  in  tbdr  second  faming  on  an 
easy-paced  wicket  on  which  the  onder-25's  had 
experienced  Rttle  (UfficnHy  in  making  ram. 

England  216  and  1 17.  India  under  25  392  for 
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Football  shocks 

-Nfe^VORK  (AP).  -  The  favoured 
Deists  Cowboys,  Washington  Red- 
skim  and  St.  Louis  Cardinals  were 
all  beaten  on  Sunday,  throwing  the 
National  Football  Conference  East¬ 
ern  Division  race  into  a  log-jam  at 
the  top. 

The  Cowboys  were  vanquished  by 
the  hitherto  winless  Buffalo  Bills, 
the  Redskins  were  beaten  by  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  and  the  Cardin¬ 
als  dropped  a  16-pt.  decision  to  the 
underdogs,  the  New  York  Giants. 

The  molts  locked  the  Cowboys.  Redskins 
and  Giants  brio  a  three-way  lie  for  lira  in  (Jbe 
dfvfcfan,  whfle  the  CanBnah  dropped  to  fanith. 
only  a  gome  behind  the  leaders. 

In  other  National  Football  League  action,  it 
was  Chicago  over  Detroit,  Green  Bay  over  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams,  Cleveland  over  Atlanta. 
New  England  over  Indianapolis,  and  Seattle 
overCiadnnstL 

Joh’burg  jitters  j 

JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter).  - 
Late  withdrawals  by  Ecuador’s 
Andres  Gomez  and  Gene  Mayer  of 
the  United  States  have  created 
headaches  for  the  organisers  of  the 
South  African  Tennis  Open  which 
begins  here  tomorrow.  Gomez  was 
expected  to  be  the  top  seed,  but  the 
Ecuadorean  has  been  sidelined  by 
injury.  The  organisers  then  received 
a  further  blow  when  Mayer  said  he 
would  not  be  playing,  and  tourna¬ 
ment  director  Keith  Brebnor  has 
spent  the  past  48  hours  scrambling 
for  replacements.  Brebnor  had  man¬ 
aged  to  recruit  last  year’s  beaten 
Wimbledon  finalist  Chris  Lewis  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  Davis 
Cup  player  John  Fitzgerald. 

md,  but  there  are  doubts  over  his  fitness, 
toUowing  a  hack  injury  in  a  tournament  last 
'"ttk. 

Otter  top-nuked  players  indnde  Americans 
Jfeanv  Arias,  EBot  Tehscfaer.  Vila*  Cerulaitis 
and  Tim  Guffikwu  of  ihe  U.S..  plus  J«w 

gBntra*  of  Spate  and  Jose-Luis  Chare  of  Argen- 

Maradona  marehys 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Diego  Mara¬ 
dona,  the  Argentine  international  so 
expensively  imported  by  Napoli  af¬ 
ter  an  unhappy  spell  with  Barcelona, 
was  sent  off  15  minutes  from  the  end 
of  Napoli’s  bad-tempered  1-1  draw 
at  Ascoli,  after  creating  his  team’s 
opening  goal  for  Domenico  Penzo. 

Vincenzi  had  equalized  for  strug-  ^ 
gfing  Ascoli.  The  game  degenerated 
mfo  a  brawl  when  Maradona  was 
sent  off  with  Ascoli  captain  Nicolini 
who  later  claimed  Maradona  had  hit 
Wm  in  the  face. 

UwtetoflmMamtaa  had  been  sent 
1,1  Italy.-  hot  no t  the  first  rffawfeyal  of  bis 
^  Purina  far 

or  Kraal  during  a  secood-phase 


- - — playing  for  Bare 

hi  4  brawl  on 
Alhfedc  la  Madrid  and 


Indian  protest 

NEW  PELH1  mate,.  _ 
Phfaaanwrwbat  it  described 
“Pjwrt  fa  Sikh  separatists  and  pulled  oal 

BMETSf hod,lv 

i*8**™,  Ktedaled  to  start  on  December  7. 
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By  STEVTEN  R.  WEISMAN 


:  WASH^GTON,;^’:;':. ;« 

;  if. on  cue,  the  deficit  alarms  wen£of£iih:',y- 
the. White;  House  last  week.  Gdpe?4^Tf:' 
the  talk  of  prosperity  and  painless^  ' 
budget  choices'  in  President*  Ragan’s  .  vj 
re-election  campaign.  In  its  place'  were  distaste-;;  . 
ful  quandaries  about  taxes,- spending  and 'dai£l 
economic  forecasts.  '  .  ■  '~y 

The  change  of  mood  was  all  -but  inevitable.'  It 
has' become  almost  routine  for  Mr!  Re&gan  to 
leave  for  ins  California  ranch  for  the  Thanks  giv- 
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ing  holidays  amiriqgimings  from  his  advisers 
that  deep  cuts  in  popular  domestic  spending  pro- 
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grams  would  be-needed.  November  is  the  month 
when  all  Presidents  be^  to”  think  about- the 
budgets  they  must  aibmit  in  January  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  And  for  half  a  decade,  the  fact  of  life 
in  preparing  the. budget  has  been  a  staggering 
deficit.  Most  expertiagree  that  the  deficit  Is  the 
gravest  threat  tothe  economy  and  the  biggest  do- 
mesticchallenge  of  Mr.  Reagan's  second  term. 

White  House  officials  had  been  saying  that  this 
would  be  their  most  difficult  budget  preparation 
ever.  The  reason  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  in  his  re- 
election  campaign  ruled  out  the  obvious' options 
to  reduce, the  deficit,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  OiBceof  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget.  The  President -said  be 
would  not  raise  taxes,  touch  Social  Security  or 
weaken  the  “safety  net”  for  the  pom.  Last  week 
Administration  officials  admitted,  albeit  anony¬ 
mously,  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  those  ' 
promises.  In  two  Cabinet  meetings  and  more  v 
than  12  hours  of  meetings. among  Mr.  Reagan’s  - . 
political  and  economic  advisers,  officials  got'---  - 
what  is  known,  at  file  White  House  as  “reality 
therapy.”  Administration  Officials  said  the  point  , 

was  to  acquaint  everyone. 'trith  the  problem  and 
instill  the  fortitude  to  solve  it.  By  implication. 
Cabinet  officers  were  told 

i-'i.  -  -  -  •  ’  retaiyTjT.  Bell  did  twO-weefe  ago-  Mr.  Bell  said  _ 

•ifr'Vr  *  •' .  “  he  was  tiredof  fighting  off  Mr.  Stockman ’scu^s.  ' 

*"  .  “Some  people  around  here  still-thought  that  we  ’ 

could  eliminate  the  deficit  simply  by  manhge- 
•  meat  improvements  or  getting  rid  of  waste  and  ' 
fraud,"  a  White  House  aide  said.  Others  added 
that  a  more  widely  held  belief  was  also  dispelled: 
that  growth  would  generate  sufficient  revenue  to 
make  the  deficit  disappear  by  itself.  These  very 
notions  were  passed  along  by  Mr,  Reagan  in  bis 
first  debate  with  Walter  F.  Mnndale,  tfae.Demp- 
cratic  Presidential  candidate.  ‘ 

$38  Billion  More 

Far  from  disappearing,  the  deficit  had  grown 
worse  since  the  Administration  last  measured  it, 
and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Stockman’s  latest  figi 
raes  suggested  that  the  deficit  for  the  current ;fls« 

.  cal  year,  which  ends  Sept.  30,  will  be  $210  billion, 
up  from  $172  billion  projected  last  summer.  For 
the  next  year — fiscal  1986  — the  deficit  was  pro¬ 
jected  by  Mr.  Stockman  at  about  9200  billion  as¬ 
suming  nothing  is  done  to.  cut  it. 

The  factors  in  the  deficit's  growth  were 
greater-than-anticipated  Congressional  appro¬ 
priations  and  less-than-expected  revenues  .  be¬ 
cause  of  the  economy’s  slowdown  in  the  last  few 
months.  Last  week,  it  was  reported  that  retail 
sales  and  factory  use  both  dipped  slightly  in  Octo-- 
ber,  although  production  remained  steady  after 
dyHning  slightly  in  September.  These  and  other 
signs  compelled  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  to  tell  the  Cabinet  that  the  economy  could 
be  headed  for  a  more  sluggish  period.  Mr.  Regan 
took  a  shot  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  con¬ 
tending  that  its  tight  grip  on  money  supply 
growth  was  threatening  the  economy. 

Familiar  as  they  were,  the  warning  of  deficits 
brought  equally  familiar  reactions.  Conservative 
Republicans,  for  example,  accused  Mr.  Stock- 
man  of  ‘  "cooking”  the  numbers,  as  one  put  it,  to 
stampede  the  Administration,  into  proposing  a 
tax 'increase.  This  is  the  only  latest  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  “prags,”  a  term  for  pragmatists,  and 
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In  Summary 


An  Attempt  at 
Normal  Politics 
In  India 
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Rajiv  Gandhi  moved  swiftly  last 
week  to  energize  the  machinery  of 
Indian  democracy  and  consolidate 
his  position  as  Prime  Minister.  After 
12  days  of  official  mourning  for  his 
assassinated  mother,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Indira  Gandhi,  he  turned  to  poli¬ 
tics,  taking  charge  of  the  ruling  Con- 
gress-I  Party  and  scheduling  general 
elections  on  Dec.  24  and  27. 

In  his  first  policy  speech,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  continue  on  the  course  set  by 
his  mother  and  his  grandfather. 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Its  lodestars  are  "adherence  to  so¬ 
cialism”  and  to  India’s  version  of 
nonalignmeut  —  that  Is,  preserving 
the  “wide-ranging  and  time-tested- 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union," 
India’s  main  source  of  advanced 
weapons,  and  continuing  economic, 
technological  and  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gandhi  was  unanimously 
chosen  party  president.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  a  cousin  and  close  aide,  Arun 
Ndhru,  a  former  businessman,  as  a 
new  general  secretary  of  Congress-I. 
They  are  expected  to  select  a  bloc  of 
candidates  who  support  Mr.  Gandhi. 

By  promptly  calling  elections,  Mr. 
Gandhi  may  benefit  from  feelings  of 
national  unity  and  sympathy  stirred 
by  the  assassination.  Only  515  of  the 
542  seats  in  the  lower  house  will  be 
filled.  There  will  be  no  voting  In 
Assam,  where  voter  lists  are  being 
revised  after  Hindu-Moslem  rioting . 
last  year,  and  Punjab,  where  Mrs. 
Gandhi  sent  troops  into  the  Sikhs’ 
rebel-held  Golden  Temple,  an  action 
that  enraged  the  Sikhs.  When  she 
was  tilled  on  Oct.  31,  the  authorities 
accused  Sikh  officers.  One  was 
killed,  a  second  was  woanded  and  ar¬ 
rested.  About  40  members  of  the  se¬ 
curity  forces  have  reportedly  been 
questioned. 

Looking  for  evidence  of  conspir¬ 
acy,  army  commandos  and  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  last  week  questioned 
the  suspects  and  other  Sikh  police¬ 
men.  Newspapers  speculated  about 
a  “foreign  hand"  behind  the  assassi¬ 
nation.  But  investigators,  skirting  in¬ 
nuendos  implicating  Pakistan  or 
even  the  United  States,  were  report¬ 
edly  concentrating  on  possible  con¬ 
nections  with  extremist  Sikhs  in 
Punjab  and  abroad.  Rajiv  Gandhi 


“a  very  historic;  day  in  the  American 
space  program." 

Equally  elated  were  the  insurance 
underwriters  who  had  arranged  for 
the  space  agency  to  recover  the 
satellites.  Merrett  Syndicates  and 
International  Technology  Under¬ 
writers  had  paid  a  total  of  $180  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  Indonesian  Government, 
owner  of  Palapa  B-2,  and  Western 
Union  Corporation,  for  Its  Westar  6. 
They  hope  to  refurbish  the  craft  and 
sell  them  for  close  tothe  amount  that 
they  cost  when  new— about  $35  mil¬ 
lion  each.  “We'll  be  forever  grate¬ 
ful”  said  James  Barrett,  president 
of  International  Technology  Under¬ 
writers,  adding  that  insurers  "’have 
gained  confidence  in  the  NASA  space 
transportation  system." 

Discovery’s  eight-day  mission  was 
remarkably  smooth,  down  to  its  per¬ 
fect  landing  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  Florida.  The  ship's  maiden 
voyage  last  summer  was  jinxed  by 
one  technical  problem  after  another. 
Besides  the  salvage  work,  the  five- 
person  crew  put  two  communica¬ 
tions  satellites  in  orbit.  And  Dr. 
Anna  L.  Fisher,  who  operated  the 
shuttle’s  robotic  arm  timing  the  re¬ 
trieval  jobs,  took  questions  about 
being  the  first  mother  in  space  in 
good-humored  stride.  Her  daughter, 
she  said,  “certainly  should  have  a  lot 
of  new  bedtime  stories." 


The  Legacy 
Of  Baby  Fae 


She  was  a  curiosity  and  a  cause 
cd&bre,  at  once  the  embodiment  of 
bold  new  medical  technology  and  of 
many  ethical  questions  it  raises. 
Death  came  Thursday  evening,  20 
days  after  the  heart  of  a  baboon  re¬ 
placed  the  faltering  heart  of  the  tiny, 
helpless  infant  known  around  the 
world  as  Baby  Fae.  But  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  experiment  may 
only  be  beginning. 

Even  as  doctors  attempted  to  treat 
Baby  Fae's  failing  kidneys  and  mas¬ 
sage  the  weakening  new  heart,  de¬ 
tails  of  the  historic  case  were  emerg¬ 
ing.  After  the  heart  defect  was  first 
diagnosed,  a  physician  reportedly 
told  the  child's  mother  that  she  could 
leave  her  daughter  in  Lotna  T.fnda 
University  Medical  Center  in  Califor¬ 
nia  or  take  the  infant  borne.  Either 
way,  the  mother  was  told,  the  child’s 
condition  was  hopeless.  The  infant 
would  die  after  sleeping  for  progres¬ 
sively  longer  periods.  A  few  days 
later,  she  received  a  call  from  the 
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called  for  “closer  relations  with  each 
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eration."  He  added,  “That  is  whaf  proposed  the.,  baboon  .transplant.--^.: 
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planted  in  humans  before,  but  none 


They  Pick  Up 
And  Deliver 


the  "wingers,’ ’as  sdmerighhwirigers  call  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed  .some  officials  acknowledged  that 
the  budget  director  had  decided  there  was  no 
practical  way  to  dose  the  deficit  without  raising 
taxes.  Mr.  Stockman  was  described  as  feeling 
that  the  oily  way, a  sizable  dent  could  be  madeon 
the  budget*  wapJd*be  to  aim  for  an  early  compro¬ 
mise  with  Democrats  .over  spending  cuts,  fox  in¬ 
creases  arid  reductions  in  the  growth  of  military  . . 
spending.  Some  Republicans  predicted  that  the 
vehicle  for  compromise  could  corae  tf  ftereare  ;. 
bipartisan  discusskiiis  to  simplify  the  tar  code-  '■'< 
Mr.  Reagan  restated  his  position  last^week  thefc; 
any  tax  simplificatfoq.plan,  posstblyiridiidihga ' 
modified  fiat  tax  rate,  should  not  be  used  to  ip- 
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crease  total  tax  revenue.  But 'many  think  it  will 
be  impossible  to  avoid  doing  just  that.  . 

There  was  little  sentiment  for  such' a  compro¬ 
mise  right  now,  even  among  the  “pyags.”  The  ul¬ 
timate  pragmatist,  James  A.  Baker  3d,  the  White 
.  House  rhief  of  staff,  was  said  to  be  Insistent  that 
Mr.  Reagan’s  credibility  —  not  to  mention  his 
popularity — lay  in  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  his 
word..  He  thus  argued  that  the  President  had  to 
submit  a  budget  with  no  tax  increases  and  no  cuts 

*  in-Sodal  Security.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Baker  and  his 
White  Housq  associates  was  to  assemble  a  pack- 
-:age  of  domestic  spending  cuts,  perhaps  with  a 
sbght  reduction  in  tbe  growth  of  Pentagon  spend- 
Ing,.  bringing  the  deficit  to  below  $150  billion  by 
the  1988  fiscal  year.  That  would  put  the  deficit  in 
what  was  said  to  be  the  ballpark  figure  of  2  to  3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

,  Little  doubt  existed  that  such  a  budget  would 
send  up  alarms  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  not  only 
.among  Democrats..  Certain  to  be  on  that  list  of 
cuts  were  welfare,  health  care  and  child  nutrition 
-•  programs,  stamps  and  school  aid.  Farm 
jnice  supports  would  be'incdujtod,  as  wdl  as  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  of  veterans  ajtd  the  civfl  serv¬ 
ice.  In  theory,  the  White  Hcws>’  wants  to  avoid 
sending  a budget  to  Congress  fiat  Is  “D.O.A — 
on  arrival"  *s  a  White  House  aide  put  it 
But  if  that  ,  isn’t  possible,  then  at  least  the  goal 
was  to  submit  qne  that  embodied  the  President's 
wishes,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  propose  changes 
if  it  wanted  to  deal  with  the  defidL 
.  White  House  aides  were  concerned  about  the 
problems  such  a  budget  would  throw  on  the  laps 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Republicans  who  are  al¬ 
ready  worriedibout  rejection  in  1986.  Bat  while 
the  White  House  was  undergoing  its  .budget  con- 
'  tortious.  Democrats  were  uncharacteristically 
silent.  An  aide  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
■Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.,  said  Mr.  0*NeiU  would 
..  wait  before  firing  off  any  blasts.  “The  Speaker 
wants  the  President  to  come  forward  with  a  very 
dear  statement  of  what  he  wants  the  country  to 
•accept,"  the  aide  said.  “What  Stockman  says 
;  now  means  nothing.  If  there’s  going  to  be  an  Ar¬ 
mageddon,  we're  waiting  for  Ronald  Reagan  to 
say  it.” 


NASA  has  always  had  trouble 
drumming  up  business  for — and  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  in  —  its  space 
shuttle  flights.  Last  w eek,  the  voy¬ 
age  of  the  spaceship  Discovery  of¬ 
fered  the  most  dramatic  sales  pitch 
to  date  for  the  shuttle’s  services. 

In  daring  walks  224  miles  out  in 
space,  astrpnauts  salvaged  two  com¬ 
munications  satellites  that  were 
fired  into  useless  orbits  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  mission  completed  “the 
third  leg  of  a  triangle"  of  jobs  in 
space,  said  Jesse  W.  Moore,  the  shut¬ 
tle  program  chief  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  April,  astronauts  repaired  a 
crippled  satellite  and  last  month 
they  practiced  satellite  refueling. 

Saying  that  the  salvage  operation 
"dearly  demonstrated”  the  shut¬ 
tle’s  range  of  skills  in  space,  Mr. 
Moore  colled  the  Discovery  mission 


had  lived  more  than  a  few  days.  After 
discussions  with  the  pediatric  sur¬ 
geon  and  with  the  child's  father,  she 
gave  permission  to  go  ahead.  Doses  of 
cyclosporin- A,  the  new  anti-rejection 
drug,  were  begun,  and  after  six  days 
of  tests  the  walnut-sized  organ  was 
transplanted  into  the  12-day-old  In¬ 
fant.  For  seVeral  days,  reports  were 
encouraging.  But  a  week  before  her 
death,  the  signs  of  rejection  were  ap¬ 
parent  By  Wednesday,  Baby  Fae 
was  bade  on  a  respirator. 

Some  physicians  suspected  that  the 
motivation  for  the  procedure  was 
more  experimental  than  therapeutic, 
while  others  maintained  that  the 
genetic  composition  of  animal  tissue 
differs  too.  much  from  that  of  human 
beings  to  allow  the  long-term  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  transplanted  organ.  But 
still  others  agreed  with  Dr.  Bailey 
that  “Baby  Fae  has  opened  new  vis¬ 
tas  for  all.”  Among  them  were  the 
members  of  Loma  Linda's  review 
board,  who  have  given  the  surgeon 
permission  to  perform  four  more  ba¬ 
boon  heart  transplants. 


NASA  via  Anoduad  Prm 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Allen  holding  a  wayward  communication  satellite  last  week  as 
he  and  anntiierpiieNwe^natrenaut  tried  to  dock  ft  In  the  shuttle’s  cargo  bay. 
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Walter  F.  Mondale  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  on  the  beach  fai  St.  John,  V.i. 

Democrats  Begin 
Trying  to  Dig 
Their  Way  Out 

The  landslide  that  buried  Walter 
F.  Mondale  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  was  big  enough  to  provide  every 
Democratic  faction  with  a  stone  of 
blame  to  cast.  And  cast  they  were 
last  week,  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  Democratic  state  leaders 
gathered  for  a  group  autopsy  of  the 
campaign,  to  Washington,  where  na¬ 
tional  leaders  and  their  aides  ex¬ 
changed  individual  accusations. 

Some  top  Mondale  aides  accused 
feminist  groups  of  pushing  to  hard 
for  a  female  Vice  Presidential  and 
then  failing  to  corral  women’s  votes. 
Some  aides  of  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro, 
the  Democrats’  nominee  for  that  of¬ 
fice,  accused  Mondale  aides  of  run¬ 
ning  an  inept  campaign.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale  blamed  only  himself.  • 

Those  Democrats  who  weren't 
pointing  their  fingers  were  wringing 
their  hands.  It  was  roundly  agreed 
that  President  Reagan's  victory  was 
largely  attributable  to  a  defection  of 
white  male  voters  in  general  and 
white  voters  of  both  sexes  in  the 
South,  but  opinion  was  divided  over 
whether  this  represented  aberrent 
support  of  a  likeable  Republican  or  a 
potentially  permanent  disaffection 
that  threatened  the  party’s  future. 

Whatever  it  was,  those  meeting  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  among  them 
some  who  were  positioning  them¬ 
selves  for  a  shot  in  January  at 
Charles  T.  Manatt's  party  chairman¬ 
ship,  searched  gamely  for  a  means 
to  "recapture  the  middle”  that  they 
perceived  Mr.  Reagan  as  having 
deftly  stolen.  The  tricky  part  seemed 
to  be  finding  some  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  without  alienating  the 
Democratic  faithful  of  the  old  New 
Deal  coalition. 

In  Washington  Senator  Gary  Hart, 
the  Colorado  Democrat  who  was  Mr. 
Mondale’s  chief  rival  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  called  for  "new  approaches  to 
the  existing  agenda.” 

"You  can’t  run  in  the  Democratic 
Party  as  an  anti-labor  candidate, 
you  can’t  be  anti-civil  rights,  anti¬ 
feminist,”  he  said.  "But  you  have  to 
reach  (those  voters)  who  don’t  feel 
represented  by  the  A.F.L.;  the 
NAACP,  N.O.W.  or  the  Sierra  Club.” 

Others,  including  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  Robert  Strauss, 
suggested  that  a  realignment  of  the 
primary  process  would  help.  Getting 
rid  of  the  acrimony  that  develops 
along  the  primary  trail,  perhaps  by 
having  just  two  or  three  regional  pri¬ 
maries.  That  might  allow  candidates 
to  be  nominated  "without  tearing 
them  up,"  he  said. 

But,  noting  that  only  one  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  ticket  in  the  last 

20  years  has  won  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  white  vote,  he  expressed 
concern  that  the  two  parties  had  be¬ 
come  "the  party  of  the  haves  and  the 
party  of  the  have-nots.” . 

A  Career  Man 
Gets  Postal  Job 

Perhaps  Edward  J.  Rollins  should 
have  conducted  his  own  campaign 
for  the  job  of  Postmaster  General  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  It  to  White  House 
aides.  Last  week,  the  Postal  Service 
board  rejected  the  Administration’s 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rollins,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
committee,  and  chose  Paul  N.  Carlin 
for  the  job. 

John  R.  McKean,  the  Reagan  ap¬ 
pointee  who  is  chairman  of  the 
seven-member  board,  said  be  and 
his  fellow  governors  wanted  a  career 
postal  administrator  such  as  Mr. 
Carlin,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
service’s  three-state  Chicago  region. 
They  also  wanted  to  move  the 
agency  "futher  away  than  ever  be¬ 
fore”  from  political  considerations, 
he  said.  However,  another  candi¬ 
date,  Tom  Costin,  president  of  the 


National  Association  of  Postmas¬ 
ters,  reportedly  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ties  to  Democrats. 

Politics  or  not,  some  White  House 
aides  said  they  thought  Mr.  Rollins 
might  have  gotten  the  job  if  lobbying 
for  him  had  been  a  bit  more  timely. 
The  postal  board  has  been  seeking  a 
successor  to  Postmaster  General 
William  F.  Bolger  for  a  year,  and 
Mtl  Rollins’s  name  wasn't  raised 
until  last  week. 

If  timing  worked  against  Mr.  Rol¬ 
lins,  it  will  work  for  Mr.  Carlin.  By 
the  time  he  takes  over  the  service  in 
January,  some  major  headaches 
should  be  out  of  the  way. 

An  arbitration  board  headed  by 
Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  last  week 
began  40  days  of  deliberation  aimed 
at  producing  a  wage  settlement  with 
unions  representing  600,000  postal 
workers.  About  the  same  time  the 
wage  settlement  is  announced  in 
December,  the  postal  governors  are 
expected  to  say  when  postal  rates 
will  rise  and  by  how  much. 

Taking  Rent 
OfftheTop 

Welfare  recipients  may  soon  re¬ 
ceive  less  in  cash  and  more  in  kind  if 
a  new  Reagan  Administration  pro¬ 
posal  is  adopted.  Its  stated  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  being  evicted 
from  their  homes  by  allowing  local 
governments  to  withhold  part  of  a 
family's  welfare  check  and  to  pay  it 
directly  to  the  landlord.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  rule  could  save  the 
cities  money. 

Mayor  Koch  has  been  urging  this 
move  since  1981.  In  New  York,  he 
says,  it  will  discourage  landlords 
from  abandoning  buildings  because, 
they  are  unable  to  collect  their  rent. 
It  should  therefore  save  on  the  cost  of 
putting  the  homeless  into  temporary 
shelters,  and  make  it  easier  for  wel¬ 
fare  clients  to  find  apartments. 

Some  landlords  are  reluctant  to 
take  in  the  poor,  the  Mayor  told  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  "because  of  their  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  paid,  and  that 
fear  is  based  on  fact  and  not  simply 
paranoia.”  City  officials  said  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposals  could  save 
ttetity  $15  million  a  year:  $6  million' 
in" the  use  of  welfare  'hotels  ahd  $9 
-which  it.  would  otherwise. spend  to., 
forestall  evictions. 

But  some  welfare  advocacy 
groups  were  critical.  Jane  Benedict, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Housing,  argued  that  it  could 
make  "serfs  of  welfare  tenants”  by 
giving  "the  first  bite”  of  welfare 
checks  to  the  landlords. 

Henry  A.  Freedman,  director  of 
the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy 
and  Law,  also  opposed  the.  change  on 
grounds  that  welfare  recipients 
ought  to  be  fcree  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  spending,  even  if 
they  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

Big  Banks  Told 
To  Tighten  Up 

Still  smarting  from  criticism  that 
followed  the  recent  $4.5  billion  Gov¬ 
ernment  bailout  of  the  Continental  Il¬ 
linois  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Federal  officials  have  prescribed  an 
unusual  dose  of  preventive  regula¬ 
tion  for  two  of  the  nation’s  largest 
banks.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  ordered  the  Bank  of  America 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  shore  up  their  financial  un¬ 
derpinnings  and  tighten  their  credit 
policies,  officials  at  the  two  banks 
disclosed  last  week. 

Banking  industry  analysts  said 
that  with  the  move,  the  Government 
appeared  to  be  launching  a  new 
strategy  of  stepping  in  early  when  a 
bank  showed  symptoms  of  potential 
weakness.  Both  banks  reported  loan 
losses  in  the  quart er-bfllion-dollar 
range  for  the  third  quarter. 

Bank  of  America,  the  nation's 
largest,  appeared  to  be  in  no  serious 
difficulty.  The  bank  said  it  was  at; 
ready  in  compliance  with  the  Comp¬ 
troller's  orders  on  credit  standards 
and  that  by  the  end  of  1984  its  pri¬ 
mary  capital  —  the  proportion  of 
shareholder  equity  in  the  bank  — 
would  be  just  one-half  percentage 
point  shy  of  the  6  percent  the  Comp¬ 
troller  ordered  it  to  have  by  1986. 

The  picture  was  not  so  good  at 
First  Chicago,  the  country’s  eighth 
largest  bank,  which  was  ordered  to 
raise  its  primary  capital,  from  5  per¬ 
cent  ot  6  percent.  While  The  Bank  of 
America  turned  an  overall  third- 
quarter  profit  of  $91  million  despite 
its  loan  kisses,  First  Chicago  had  an 
overall  loss  of  $71.8  million 
Apparently  concerned  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  might  be  subject  to  the  kind 
of  big-depositor  run  that  almost  sent 
Continental  Illinois  under,  the  Comp- 
trailer  ordered  the  bank  to  maintain 
a  "contingency  plan  to  meet  unusual 
or  unexpected  liquidity  needs." 

First  Chicago’s  loan  losses  also  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commisssidh.  The 
S.E.C.  is  investigating  the  account¬ 
ing  methods  the  bank  used  in  the 
loan  write-offs  and  checking  to  see 
whether  bank  officials  engaged  in 
any  illegal  insider  trading  before  the 
bad  news  was  made  public. 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Caroline  Rand  Herron 

and  Michael  Wright 
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Confirmation  Vote  Is  2  Years  Off  but  Fighting  Is  Already  Fierce 


California  Justices  Await 
Verdict — on  Themselves 


By  WALLACE  TURNER 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  With  Election  Day  1984 
only  10  days  past,  five  of  California’s  most  power¬ 
ful  public  figures  are  looking  ahead  to  November 
1986.  They  have  been  for  some  time.  The  five  are 
members  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  and 
they  face  elections  then.  Organized  opposition  to 
some  of  them  took  shape  earlier  this  year.  So  did 
fund-raising  efforts  by  their  defenders. 

Controversy  is  a  constant  on  the 
seven-member  court's  docket.  Twice 
in  the  last  12  months  it  has  stirred 
conservative  anger  with  rulings  that 
knocked  initiative  measures  off  the 
ballot.  One  was  a  reapportionment 
proposal  backed  by  most  Republi¬ 
cans,  who  wanted  to  replace  the  1882 
Democratic  redrawing  of  boundaries 
for  legislative  and  Congressional  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  court  ruled  that  the  state’s 
constitution  allowed  only  one  reap¬ 
portionment  every  10  years,  and  the 
Democrats’ bill  had  used  up  the  quota 
for  the  1980's. 

On  Aug.  27,  the  court  tossed  out  an¬ 
other  initiative  that,  if  approved, 
would  have  directed  the  Legislature 
to  petition  Congress  to  call  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  require  an  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

The  court's  reasoning  was  that  only 
the  Legislature  is  empowered  to  peti-  The  Ca 
tion  Congress;  therefore,  it  would  be  at  cent 

improper  to  allow  Californians  to  - 

consider  withholding  legislators’  sal¬ 
aries  until  the  petition  was  filed,  as  the  initiative 
provided. 

(The  court  was  not  negative  about  one  voter 
initiative.  Two  weeks  ago,  it  won  its  campaign  to 
change  the  rules  under  which  it  has  operated  in 
reviewing  cases  when  Proposition  32  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  59  percent  of  the  voters.  Under  the  new 
law,  the  court  can  select  only  specific  dements  of 
cases  to  review;  members  of  the  court  had  main¬ 
tained  the  change  would  appreciably  lighten 
their  work  load.) 

"1  don’t,  think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
we’ll  see  a  real  donnybrook  in  1986,"  said  John 
Van  de  Kamp,  the  state  attorney  general.  Mr. 


Van  de  Kamp,  a  Democrat,  has  taken  no  position 
on  the  reconfixmation  fights. 

Gov.  George  Deukmejian,  a  Republican  who 
isn't  one  for  the  sidelines,  has  said  he  will  vote 
against  Chief  Justice  Rose  Elizabeth  Bird,  up  for 
re-confirmation  in  1986  and  around  whom  much 
controversy  has  always  swirled.  In  an  earlier 
four-year  tour  as  attorney  general,  the  Governor 
sparred  constantly  with  the  Chief  Justice.  Since 
her  appointment  in  1977,  Chief  Justice  Bird  has 
been  the  target  of  five  recall  campaigns,  none  of 
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The  California  Supreme  Court,  with  Chief  Justice  Rose  Elizabeth  Bird 
at  center. 


which  has  succeeded  In  getting  on  the  ballot. 

In  California,  supreme  court  justices  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  when  vacancies  on  the 
bench  occur  and  confirmed  immediately  by  a  re¬ 
view  board  that  includes  the  state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  and  senior  state  judges;  the  appointments 
are  put  the  voters  the  next  time  the  governorship 
is  up.  Such  "confirmation  elections"  once  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention.  That  changed  In  1978, 
when  Chief  Justice  Bird  received  only  52  percent 
approval.  Confirmation  this  time  is  far  from  as¬ 
sured.  Her  tenure  has  coincided  with  a  rising  tide 
of  criticism  of  the  court.  It  generally  turns  on 
judicial  activism,  with  the  critics  arguing  that 


the  court  tends  to  favor  criminal  case  defendants 

and  civil  case  plaintiffs.  _ .  .  , 

There  have  been  few  outcries  about  criminal 
law  decisions  matching  those  of  the  late  1970’s, 
despite  rulings  this  year  ordering  new  trials  in 
capital  punishment  cases  and  expanding  pnnec- 
tion  against  unwarranted  search  to  include 
motor  homes  and  handbags.  Still,  a  movement 
called  “Crime  Victims  for  Court  Reform,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  opposing  confirmation  of  liberal  jus¬ 
tices,  has  been  formed.  '  . 

Guidance  for  the  group  comes  from  Anthony 
Rackauchas  Jr.,  an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
Orange  County,  and  Bill  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts,  a 
Republican  campaign  strategist,  managed  the 
Governor’s  1882  campaign  until  the  final  weeks, 
when  he  resigned  after  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Deukmejian. 

The  discussion  centered  on  Mr.  Robots  lav¬ 
ing  told  reporters  that  a  certain  number  of  voters 
would  reject  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  because 
he  is  black.  Mike  Carrington,  a  staff 
assistant  to  State  Senator  H.L.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  a  Republican  who  wants  the 
Chief  Justice  removed,  said,  "We  al¬ 
ready  have  our  bumper  strip:  ’Jerry 
Brown  gave  us  the  Bird  —  Let’s  give 
her  back.’” 

An  opposing  group,  "The  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Conserve  the  Court,”  will  sup¬ 
port  the  incumbents.  "The  same 
crowd  is  at  it  again,"  Martin  Huff, 
former  executive  officer  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Franchise  Tax  Board  and 
treasurer  of  the  committee,  said  of 
the  court’s  critics.  "This  group  is 
grimly  determined  to  capture  the 
court  system.” 

*■  Phillip  Johnson,  a  criminal  law 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley,  said  be  sees  the  court 
as  beginning  "to  recognize  some 
limits  on  judicial  activism,  which  is  a 
h  Bird  switch  from  the  wild,  pro-trial  lawyer 

stance  they  have  been  accused  of  tak- 

-  ing.”  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  has  found 

the  ^'decisions  seem  to  be  erratic, 
with  the  pattern  of  pro-defendant  decisions  Inter¬ 
rupted  by  something  the  prosecution  wins,  even 
when  it  didn't  deserve  to  win." 

Robert  Thompson,  a  former  appellate  court 
judge  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  law  school,  said  he  finds  the  quality 
and  the  consistency  of  the  court’s  decisions  im¬ 
proving.  But,  he  adds,  "at  the  same  time  the 
court  works  itself  Into  a  workload  hole  by  ex¬ 
panding  its  area  of  decisions.”  He  added:  "We 
tend  to  talk  about  judicial  activism  In  terms  of  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  and  not  to  consider  the-proposi- 
tion  that  an  activist  court  is  going  to  almost  para- 
iyze  itself." 


Toxic  Wastes  Go'From  One  Leaky  Dump  to  Another 

r 

On  the  Move  but,  Not  Yet  on  the  Wane 


Barrels  oftpxlc  waste  utung 
'  buried  at;  a  cbemida^ 
dump  fa’Miaga«i>-Fiagfe$-: 
Environmental  Protection  .. 

Agency  investigators! 
...  •'  -  checking  well  near 
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By  PHILIP  SHABECOFF 

WASHINGTON  —  According  to  current  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
some  264  million  metric  tons  of  liquid  and  solid 
hazardous  waste  are  produced  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  chemicals,  heavy  metals  and 
other  dangerous  substances  each  year.  That  is 
more  than  a  ton  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  on  top  of  untold  billions  of  gallons  more 
that  have  already  hem  dumped  and  abandoned 
over  the  years.  But  increasingly  it  appears  that 
the  only  current  solution  to  the  problem  is  simply 
to  keep  the  waste  on  the  move,  in  a  kind  of  chemi¬ 
cal  equivalent  to  the  system  once  proposed  for 

shuffling  MX  missiles  amund, 

That  is  in  part  because,  after  a  halting  start, 
the  agency  is  starting  to  move  aggressively  to 
dean  up  abandoned  toxic  waste  sites.  In  many 
cases  the  wastes  fTOm  the  old  dumps  are  moved 
to  active  sites  that  could  become  a  threat  fo  the 
health  of  nearby  residents.  A  recent  report  by  an 
agency  investigator,  for  example,  found  that  a 
landfill  in  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  that  has  received 
wastes  from  Love  Canal  and  other  abandoned 
sites  containing  cancer-causing  chemicals ,  may 


itself  be  leaking. 

There  is.  dispute  .within'  the  E.PJL  over 
whether  the  site  threatens  nearby  residents.  But 
agency  officials  acknowledge  that  dangerous 
wastes  from  many  inactive  sites  are  being  dug  up 
and  then  shipped  to  sites  that  are  themselves 
inadequate. 

Closing  Landfills- 

The  Cocos  International  site  in  Niagara Falls  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  receiving  ma¬ 
terials  tarn  abandoned  hazardous  waste  dumps. 
The  agency  is  also  looking  at  reports  that  someof 
the  other  big  dumps  to  which  so-called  Sujperfund 
wastes  are  transferred  are  leaking  or  otherwise 
deficient.  They  include  the  Chemical  Waste  Man* 
agement  facility  in  Emelle,  Ala.,  the  SCA  Serv¬ 
ices  landfill  in  Model  City,  N.Y.,  and  the  BKK 
landfill  in  West  Covina,  Calif :  • 

Last  weekend,  the  Ofcio-E.P.A.closed  another ; 
big  Cecos  landfill  in  Williamsburg,  Ohfo,/after  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  that  water,  was  being^pumped 
from  the  she  Into  a  tributoiy  of  a  creek  that  sup¬ 
plied  drifting  water  to  the  community.  The  New 
York  Public  Interest  .^Research  Group  recently 
published  the  results  of  a  suivey  in  which  It  found 
hundreds  of  large  toxic  waste  sites  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvanm.-Obfo;  Texas,  Illinois  and  Cali- 


"1  forma  that  were  leaking  or  otherwise 
constituted  environmental  hazards. 

Critics  of  current  toxic  waste  poli¬ 
cies,  including  William  San  jour,  a 
policy  analyst  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency’s  solid  waste  of¬ 
fice,  say  that  moving  waste  from  an 
old  leaking,  site  to  a  new  leaking  site 
doesn’t  make  much  sense.  "It  solves 
a  political  problem  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  something  to  jpve 
people  the  impression  it  is  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  these  wastes,"  Mr. 
Sanjour  said.  “But  it  is  not  removing 
the  threat  to  health."  He  contends 
that  the  only  benefit  from  the  system 
goes  to  the  big  waste  disposal  compa¬ 
nies  paid  to  dig  up  the  waste  and  bury 
it  elsewhere. 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  the  agency’s 
assistant  administrator  for  waste 
programs,  says  that  one  reason 
wastes  cleaned  up  from  one  site  are 
shipped  to  a  site  known  to  be  deficient 
is  that  there  simply  is  not  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  dispose  of  them  elsewhere. 
He  also  contends  that  merely  because 
a  site  is  leaking  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  dumping  wastes  in  the  site 
would  pose  an  environmental  or 
health  hazard. 

Seeking  Alternatives 

Mr.  Thomas  adds  that  he  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  more  stringent  rules  for 
dumps  receiving  wastes  under  the 
Superfund  program  for  cleaning  up 
inactive  sites.  He  also  acknowledges 
that  throwing  wastes  into  landfills  is 
an  inadequate  long-range  solution. 
Alternatives  will  have  to  be  found, 
and  industry  is  starting  to  face  up  to 
the  problem,  he  said. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  E.P.A.,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone  interview  that  “we  are  running 
out  of  hazardous  waste  sites”  and 
that  this  lack  of  capacity  "is  forcing 
us  to  look  for  ways  of  keeping  wastes 
on  site  or  treating  it  on  site.”  One 
hopeful  sign,  according  to  the  E.P.A1 
chief,  is  that  industries  that  create  ' 
lTrivw  hazanlous  waste  are  increasingly 
:  seeking  to  avoid  shipping  the  wastes 
off  their  own  property  because  of  the  enormous' 

financial  liabilities  they  could  face  If  the  wastes 
go  to  disposal  sites  that  affect  the  healtftof  pri¬ 
vate  citizens.-  . 

•Mr.  Ruckdshaus  notes  that  disposing  of' wastes 
in  a  landfill  is  the  cheapest  way  of  dealing  with 
tiieni.MltfaanlyChe^fati»sdiortnmif^nr 
have  to  be  dug  iqi  and  moved  again,  asserts  RiciW 
art  Fortuna,  executive  director  of  the  HazankxK 


pyrim  that  me  technology  to  deal  with -wastes.: 
Mr.  Ftetima  listed  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
landdiaposaLindmEng  fagineffiperature  Inchv 
°*  wa^es’  <*enucaI^^I*ysi- 
^y^Mtogw astttbeforedisposaL.midde- 

The  technology  for  these  alternatiw 
?*ans  of  waste  handling  is  advancing  rapidly 
Mr.  Fortuna  says.  .  ‘ 

nHmts  to  fle  1976  waste  disposal  law  that  wwdd 
nghfan  safeguards,  regulate  the  dispasalfteveii 

ffm mAfkAJ*  mJ  a_'  ii  * 


- —  w.  WUUIK  Wl 

tai  groups  said  the  amend 
fflg  kwpfaflte  that  now  pet _ 


Toots  inthe' 
Kpkunatib  G  a  me 

^^SSSfie^ at  least&word.  was  m  ''•' 
tbeair  last  week  as  Soviet  and  Amer-  . 
icthat  Iftftffers  sbttcided  eaCh  other  out  ' 
ion  the  jxissIbiUtieSfof  resuming  talks 
other  subjects.  . 
Aoswecnpg. queaoatMis  by  NBC  News,  .' 
/the:;  56yiet  :Ieader,  Konstantin  If.: 
O^nteo^OT,  called  ter  a  retumto  the-!:;, 
erak  of  4j^ente,  saying  it  could  open; 
the  wgy  to  “broad  possibilities  of. 

cwperaiion,’  ^  if  Washington's  stated 

'  desire  lor.  solutions,  to  arms  prob- 
lems-  V^o  not.remajit  just  words-’ - 

Anatoly  F.  Di^ynin,  the  Soviet  .’. 

■  Ambassador  mWashington  for  22,; 
years.  had  trouble  last  week  with  one  . 

:  word.  He  knew  what  an  umbrella  did./ 
against  rain .  bbt  professed:  baffle-'.  ' 
.  ment  al  the  useotthe  umbrella  as  an  /- 
_instnim€sit  of  diplomacy.  i  .  — . 

At  the.  United  Nations  in  Septem- 

■  bet,  the  President  broached  the  idea 
ofr  “umbrella ”  .:talks  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  anus  issues  and  got  al., 
mainly  negative  reaction  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  which  halted  most  of  the  talking . 
on  arms  control  last  year.  But  lately- 
the  Kremlin  has  been  making  inquir-  .. 
ies.  Encouraged  by  the  show  of  inter¬ 
est,  Larry  Speakes,  the  White  House 
spokesman,  said,  “The  entire. idea 
has  not  been  fleshed  out  to  the  Sovi-  . . 
ets.We  would  like  the  opportunity  to. 
flesh  it  out.”  Some  fleshing  out  ap- 
parently  remained  to  be  done  within  . 
the  Administration,  where  sharp  dif-. 
ferencesonarms  policypersisted  be-  .. 
twpen  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  - 
Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary  Cas¬ 
par  W.  Weinberger. 

Despite  strains  over  Nicaragua 
and  other  issues.  there  was  hope  for 
a  meeting  early,  next  year  between  ' 
Mr.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minis-  - 
ter  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  Mr.  Shultz 
said.  Mr.  Chernenko  had  made  “a 
positive  statement." 

Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Gromyko  may 
find  themselves  stuck  over  another 
word.  Differences  over  the  meaning 
of  "security”  have  been  bolding  up 
the  first  ,  agreement  on  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  in  five  years.  In  the  Russian 
lexicon,  "security”  meant  that  the 
United  States  would  prevent  Soviet 
stars  in  the  performing  arts  from 
being,  “lured1?  udo^fecUng^while  i 
visiting  henS/Tcn-  OTrUnired  State^^ 
Soviet  performers  would  merely  be 
guarded  from  physical  harm  and 
their  performances  protected 
against  disruption. 

Chile  Rounds  Up 
2,000  ‘Suspects’ 

Chile’s  jails  were  unable  to  take  in 
all  of  President  Augusto  Pinochet's 
presumed  enemies  during  his  first 
years  in  power  in  the  1970’s,  so  he 
turned  soccer  stadiums  into  holding 
pens.  Last  week,  a  Santiago  soccer 
stadium  was  again  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  unrelated  to  sports.  Starting  be¬ 
fore  5  A.M.,  military  troopers  and 
policemen  rounded  up  at  least  2,000 
slum  dwellers  and  trucked  them  to 
San  Eugenio  Stadium. 

Several  hundred  were  singled  out 
as  criminal  troublemakers  and 
Marxist  subversives  and  sent  into 
exile  to  bleak  country  villages.  The 
rest  were  released.  Some  of  those 
freed  said  soldiers  had  pointed  ma¬ 
chine  guns  at  the  crowd  while  an  offi¬ 
cer  wearing  a  ski  mask  supervised 
part  of  the  interrogation. 

After  months  of  demonstrations 
protesting  Chile's  depressed  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  11  years  of  au¬ 
thoritarian  rule,  President  Pinochet 
declared  a  state  of  siege  on  Nov.  6, 
banning  distribution  of  opposition 
and  church-sponsored  political  news 
and  meetings.  A  Spanish  priest  who 
headed  the  Chilean  church’s  human 
rights  office  was  prevented  from  re¬ 
turning  from  a  visit  to  Rome. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  to  be  read  in  all  ~ 
churches  today,  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago,  Juan  Francisco  Fresno 
Larratn,  said  Friday  would  be  a  day 
of  silent  prayer  and  fasting  in  protest 
against  "subversive”  and  “repres¬ 
sive"  Violence. 

Lebanon  Makes 
Tough  Demands 

Lebanon,  which  at  a  minimum 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  Israeli  troops 
on  its  soil,  seemed  to  feel  last  week  it 
had  nothing  to  lose  in  thinking  big. 


:  Whai; Lebanese 

witir-fcha,  Israelis  in  Jh^ea^^pro-  '.f/ 
tectecf  l^banese-tth^ 
th^^tied  for  Leb&^-^mly^F 

v  L\- 

iand 


v  Israel  dismissed  ;the^(amty  ide- 
intui&hs  a  "iKnista^te^pS^Sefbftf^' 

fbrr&paratjons  as  out^m^^coMer^Py. 


man  said  it ' 
&eedge  of  > 
(gr.-ir  was  , 
bility.  But;^ 

|remarks4^ 


iml:4»psumption  ajid  -  >[ 

s33Msfe/iMt;tebanon  WwjSgb^^ia 
oVer  wbat  was  likely  > $&&&'  long?  -/T 

haul^Lebanon ^lead  -staM^^^reelC;  ; 
•.in  ■jpoo^  dela^^^^talksV  :; 

threis  days  ;ub£il  .(srael.s^reedf to  re-  ■/ 
leaseifwr  Shiite  'Mosl^^jead^a  -in  ^ 

:  the  scraM  !ot^ngbehxnd 

attacks  !oq  Israeli,  trodp^^-Hy 

AstlStalks;t>^gajtt,L^^[ion'saidit 
;  pl^iih^mmoy^trodp^^^eedge  of  > 
the  qcejipied!  area  was/ 

ready  io  assujne  respcp|l^£y.  But* 
Israel  -n^ade  some  cutingl  ifemarks  ^l 
about  >&e  arrays  s;  iiuibii^toiiKjunt  ; 
the  simplest .  /sec^it^y^eration, 
much  less  take  dveir:fti^^dre  south  j 
and  protect  Israel  ^Ttordenirom  ter-- 
rorisgi!-,,  ^lsrafel .-w^nt^iilifitaenase'v .. 
some  control  through'lt^ally,  the 
.largely  ChrisUa^SouQie^Lebapese  .* 
Army.  as  well  asthnkigbits  own  ;-*•! 
forces.  There  was  some  'convergence 
on  one  point  —  a  bigger  idle  for  the 
United  Nation  IntierimlFafce.  '  ‘ 

Why  Svetlana 
Went  Hoitie  j"; 

Svetlana  Allilnyeva/  the  daughter  //«; 
df  Joseph  Stalin,  teftthe  Soviet Union  ‘ ;  -*  ■ 
for  the 'West  17  year& ago,  lured  by/;/ 
“blind  idealization  ffl  the  so-called  ’  ; 
free,  world.”  But  “I  was  not  free  //■ 
there  a  single  day,’’  She  told  her  first  /  ' 
—  and  presumably  last'—  news  con-/ 
ference  since  her  return  to  Moscow 
last  month.  '  •:  s^~\ ' 

The  meeting  in  Moscow  last  week/ 
was.  arranged  at  her  request,  the'. 
Foreign  Ministry  said,  after  she  was  .  . 
intensively  sought  out  by- Western 
correspondents.  Her  dissatisfaction  . 
With  her  two  years  in  Britain  and  15 
years  in  the  United  States  was  esc-  ~ 
pressed  in  largely  political  terms  in. 
her  prepared  statement.  *  She  de-*  ' 
scribed  herself  as  “a  favorite  trained 
.dne/  of  the  G.LA^and, said shia had.  * 


armed  force#: 61 ,800 . 

60^000  (including  12,000 
^*^serves)V  .  - ! 

T  ,500  ;  ^ .  ? 

'  ’  =;  . 

cars  and  personnel 
-^'■T/PPcArriers.;.  -  ■:  .•*  • 

guria  and  howitzers 
^fe^jmjlfiplerocket  launchers*  •  . 
!2^^PP^ortars  i  -  ■ 
i^^gantiarrcraft  guns  .': . . 
^^^^e-tcPair  missiles, 
unknown  ... 


4.500  paramilitary)  •  •* . 

5.500  £  •  "  ' 

;##^pry:.500'  iy-‘ 

•^/■VA&Force:  1 ,200; 

poilce(paramllftary):  4;600 
.-forces  based  in  Honduras:  1 ,400 


Navy: 

.14  coastal  patrol  craft 
1  landing  craft 

Air  Force: 

12  combat  aircraft 
7  transport  aircraft 
4  helicopters  '. 

150  guns*  * 

On  order:  Soviet  MIG-21  fighters;  1 00  French 
air-to-surface  missiles 


*  does  not  Include  unconfirmed  arms  shipments 

since  July  1,1 084 

"estimate 


^r^ArmV:  v.  -  ■■ 

1^  ' TBitanks  .  - 


12.Tecon  rial  ssance  vehicles 


T otal  armed  forces:  41 ,650  (being 
Jacreased) 

Ariqy:  39,000 
Navy:  300 
AirForce:  2,350 
.  Paramilitary:  9,500 
National  Police:  4,500 
Treasury  Police:  2,500 
Otfd«n<(civll  defense  force):  70,000 

Weajpon'y  . 

Army:,  1  . 

12'tanks 

48  armored  cars  and  personnel  carriers 
42  howitzers 
'72 'mortars 


26  guns  and  howitzers 
30  mortars 

Navy: . 

9  patrol  craft 

l 

AirForce: 

30  combat  aircraft,  including  1 2 
,  advanced  fighters 
.1 4  transport  aircraft 
1 7  helicopters  (Including  1 0  on  loan) 
On  order:  4  Brazilian  fighters 


1  rocket  launcher 

2  antiaircraft  guns 

Navy: 

6  patrol  boats 

AirForce: 

41  combat  aircraft 
14  transport  aircraft 
9  armed  helicopters 
Yugoslav  antiaircraft  guns  •- 

On  order:  9  U.S.  helicopters 

BSalvack^posftkm 

Total  armed  forces:  10,000* 

reserves:  6,000  (claimed) 


Sources;  The  international  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies;  U.S.  Intelligence  sources 


men,  lawyers'  and  politicians  who 
turned  the  naipe..of  my  father,  my. 
own- name -and  my  life  into  sensa¬ 
tional  goods/’  ./,/  /v:.'  . 

Inresponse  toquestion^,Miss-Alli- 
luyeva  flayed  down  politics/  saying 
the  final  derision  to  go  home  was' 
prompted- by  the  illness  of  her  son  . 
and  desire  io  renew  contact  with  a 
daughter.  ^She  returned  with  her 
other .  daughter,  Ameri can-bom  - 

Olga,  whom  she  once  described  as 
“Americaaas  apple  pie.”  “For  men, 
politics  is  indeed  important,"  she 
said,'  “but  for  women,  the  main  in¬ 
terest  is  the  family." 

Third  Marcos  Foe 
Is  a  Victim 

The  wheels  of  justiceliave  begun 
to  turn  against  those  who  conspired 
to  kill  the  opposition  leader  Benigno 
S.  Aquino  last  year,  but  this  has  not 
discouraged  others  from  using  as¬ 
sassination  as  a  political  weapon  in 
the  Philippines. 

Last  week,  Mayor  Cesar  Climaco 
of  Zamboanga  on  Mindanao  Island, 
another  outspoken  critic  of  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  was  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  .45  cali? 
ber  pistol  by  a  man  who  got  away,  He 
was  the  second  opponent  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos  to  be  assassinated  in-  the  past 
month.  No  charges  have  been,  offi¬ 
cially  laid  against  the  President  for 
the  lulling  of  Mr.  Aquino,  his  princi¬ 
pal  opponent,  but  opposition  forces 
insist  he  had  a  role  in  it.  La£t  week, 
they  asserted  the  Government  also 
bore  at  least  “moral  responsibility” 
for  the  two  latest  killings.  Last 
month,  Alexander  Orcullo,  an  oppo¬ 
sition  politician  in  Mindanao,  was 
shot  by  an  unknown  assailant 

Mr.  Marcos  praised  Mr:  Climaco 
and  denounced  his  kflling.  “A  major, 
blow  has  again  been  struck  against 
the  tranquility  and  decency  of  our 
public  life,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
nation  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
“grief  and.  outrage.”  over  the  killing 
of  Mr.  Aquino. 

-  Milt  Frendenhehn 
and  Henry  Giniger 
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pressures  against  Nicaragua's  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment  set  out  such  possibilities  as  economic 
sanctions  to  cut  off  trade,  withdrawal  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  showy  military  maneu¬ 
vers  in  Honduras  (indeed,  seven  •  small'  new 
maneuvers  did  start  after  the  election),  a  naval 
quarantine  to  block  Soviet  and  East  European 
arms  shipments,  and  renewal  of  American  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels,  halted  by  Congress 
last  July.  “No  doubt  military  scenarios  were 
being  rolled  out  somewhere,"  conceded  a  Presi¬ 
dential  aide,  “but  not  in  the  Situation  Room  with 
the  President,  which  is  when  it  gets  serious." 

After  the  MIG  story  was  set  to  rest,  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  shifted  more 
generally  to  the  "tremendously  increased  flow  of 
offensive  weapons  to  Nicaragua”  which  had  "the 
effect  of  intimidating  their  neighbors.”  In  follow¬ 
up  briefings  at  the  Pentagon,  White  House,  and 
State  Department,  officials  said  the  arms  flow 
had  been  especially  heavy  since  a  visit  to  Mos¬ 
cow  last  summer  of  Nicaraguan  President  Dan¬ 
iel  Ortega  Saavedra. 

Most  worrisome. -officials  said,  were  the  de¬ 
livery  of  some  surface-to-air  missiles  and  heavily 
armed  MI-24  gunsbip  helicopters,  the  kind  used 
effectively  against  rebels  in  Afghanistan.  A 
White  House  spokesman  compared  the  arms 
-buildup  in  Nicaragua  to  Cuban  developments  in 
the  early  1960s.  “One  Cuba  is  a  big  problem," 
said  Mr.  Weinberger,  “and  a  second  Cuba  would 
be  twice  that  kind  of  problem.” 

Nicaragua  reacted  to  the  tough  American  talk 
by  declaring  a  nationwide  military  alert.  Top 
Sandinista  officials  used  the  crisis  to  test  their 
mobilization  plans  and  to  show  Washington  that 
if  the  American  forces  ever  invaded,  they  would 
have  to  contend  with  an  armed  population  as  well . 
as  an  Army.  Miguel  d'Escoto  Brockman,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  scoffed  at  Pentagon  charges 
that  Nicaragua  had  plans  to  invade  its  neighbors 
since  such  action  would,  surely  provoke  Amer¬ 
ican  retaliation.  “We  couldn’t  get  away  with  it 
even  if  we  wanted  to,”  he  said.  "The  results 
would  be  immediate  and  disastrous." 

Useful  Fallout 

Some  American  officials  blamed  the  press  for 
whipping  up  “hysteria."  They  contended  the 
siring  of  almost  daily  policy  pronouncements  had 
not  been  orchestrated.  “I  wish  we  had  not  set  up 
this  MIG  straw-man  to  be  knocked  down  because- 
there  weren’t  any  MiG’s  on  that  ship,”  said  a  na¬ 
tional  security  official.  Others  said  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  sincerely  worried  that  the  ship 
-  -was'earrying  MIGS,  but  regretted  that  the  scare, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  been  blown  out  of  proportion. 

..Possible  benefits  were  seen,  however.  Some  of- 
.  ficials  hoped  broad  publicity  about  Soviet  arms 
shipments  would  make  the  next  Congress  more 
pliant  about  resuming  funds  for  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels.  Others  said  American  toughness  showed 
the  Sandinistas  that  Nicaragua’s  Nov.  4  election, 
boycotted  by  most  of  the  important  opposition 
parties,  had  not  increased  their  legitimacy  in 
American  eyes.  . 

A  third  view  was  that  psychological  pressures 
would  help  erode  popular  support  for  the  Sandin¬ 
istas  and  add  burdens  to  Nicaragua’s  already 
strained  economy.  Some  Pentagon,  intelligence 
and  national  security  officials  used  the  episode  to 
seek  an  edge  in  the  internal  debate  over  whether 
the  Administration,  should  accept  the  Sandinista 
'■Government.  »  wi;  n/i  ■wnniion  a.'br.*»i-r*.i  -at'i 
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WASHINGTON  —  President  Reagan  keeps 

•  saying  arms  control  tops/the  foreign  policy 
'  agenda  for  his  second  term.  But  a  sudden  squall 

in  Central  America  has  disrupted  his  timetable. 
.  -The  crisis  mood  since  his  re-election  has  carried 
/.echoes  of  the  early  Reagan  days  when  former 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  warned 
of  a  Marxist  menace  in  Nicaragua  and  urged 
“going  to  the  source”  in  Cuba  to  quench  the  fire. 
The  recent  leak  &at  the  Russians- might  be  deliv- 
'  ering  MIG  fighters  to  Nicaragua  has  grown  into  a 

•  flood  of  threats  and  charges.  It  is  as  if  Election 
Day  had  broken  a  dam,  venting  official  furies 
penned  up  during  the  campaign  and  fueling  sus- 

.  pended,  policy  disputes. 


For  an  Administration  bent  on  exploring  possi¬ 
bilities  for  arms  talks  and  other  improvements 
with  Moscow,  the  delivery  of  high-performance 
Soviet  jet  fighters  to  Nicaragua  would  have  put 
Moscow  and  Washington  on  a  collision  course. 
For  months,  the  Administration  had  made  clear 
that  such  a  Soviet  move  would  be  a  provocative 
act  affecting  American  security  interests  and  in¬ 
viting  American  military  action.  "The  thing  was 
a  lot  bigger  than  Nicaragua,”  commented  a  vet¬ 
eran  diplomat.  “People  were  asking,  ‘What  are 
the  Soviets  up  to?’  ” 

To  the  relief  and  the  embarrassment  of  most 
American  policy  makers,  intelligence  flights 
over  Nicaragua’s  Pacific  port  of  Corinto  detected 
no  MiG’s  unloaded  from  the  Soviet  freighter 
BakurianL  But  the  supercharged  atmosphere 
had  its  own  momentum.  Advocates  of  hard-line 


L‘-criSis,atfl5bsphere  and  give-diplomacy  ufchaaceK' 
Attending  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  in  Brazil,  he  discounted  the  likelihood 
of  an  American  naval  quarantine  and  accepted  a 
Nicaraguan  proposal  for  another  round  of  bilat¬ 
eral  talks  in  the  Mexican  city  of  Manzanillo  prob¬ 
ably  this  week.  "It  will  give  us  a  chance  to  take 
their  temperature,"  said  an  American  official. 
“We  can  see  if  they’re  more  serious  now  than 
they  were  before." 

By  week’s  end,  the  crisis  atmosphere  was  cool¬ 
ing,  although  on  the  Nicaraguan  side,  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Nora  Astorga  warned  the 
O.A.S.  that  the  United  States  was  looking  for 
“political  excuses"  to  intervene  militarily.  A 
White  House  official,  alluding  to  persistent 
speculation  about  such  intervention,  asserted, 
"Nothing  dramatic  is  going  to  happen  now.”  But 
other  officials  predicted  that  crises  with  Nicara¬ 
gua  would  bubble  up  periodically,  feeding  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  internal  struggle  over  policy. 


Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Uganda  Improve  Trade,  Though  Distrust  Persists 


Verbatim:  Between  East  and  West 

The  politicians,  who  once  stated  that  war  was  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  now  act  as  though  - 

peace  were  too  complex  to  be  left  to  themselves. 

*The  decision  to  destroy  the  brilliant  accomplishments  of 
seven  millennia  of  poets  and  architects,  musicians  and 
scholars,  theologians  and  artists,  to  destroy  all  God’s 
handiwork,  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  almost  five 
$Eion  people — that  decision  lies  essentially  in  the  hands  of 
two  men,  one  in  Washington,  the  other  in  Moscow.' 


By  SHEILA  RULE 

NAIROBI,  Klenya  — ' “  Kenya,  Tanzania  and 
Uganda,  are  moving  cautiously  toward  recon¬ 
structing  their  shattered  East  African  Communi¬ 
ty,:  After  nearly  six  years  of  sometimes  acrimoni¬ 
ous  negotiations,  they  readied  agreement  in  May 
oh’dividing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  com- 
mnufty,  which  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ideological  rivalries  in  1977.  The 
agreement  followed  the  reopening  of  the  Tanza- 
nia-Kenya  border;  closed  that  year  by  Tanzanian 
President  Jutyus  KL  Nyerere.  A  delegation  of 
Kenyan  businessmen  recently  visited  Tanzania 
to  promote  trade.  Since  the  border  was  reopened, 
a  Kenyan  official  said,  the  growth  rate  in  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  doubled.  The  rate 
between  Kenya  and  Uganda  has  tripled. 

-  The  recent  moves  reflect  growing  understand¬ 
ing,  economist  say,  that  cooperation  and  freer 
.movement  of  goods  and  people  are  vital  to  the 
three  economies.  After  the  border  closing,  Kenya 
.  last  an  estimated  $100  million  a  year  in  trade  with 
Tanzania,  whfle  the  loss  to  its  poorer  and  less  ef¬ 
ficient  partner\was.$2G  million.  "We  must  realize 
that  we  must  woric  together  because  we  cannot 
make  progressrapart  from  each  other,"  said  a 
Kenyan  as  he  haggled  ,  over  the  price  of  a  wood- 
earring  in  Nairobi’s  busy  dry  market. 

Despite  the  recent  encouraging  signs,  progress 
has  been  slow^4 ‘There  was  political  will  to  re¬ 
solve  the  outstanding  assets  issue,"  a  Nairobi- 
based  international  economist,  said  "When  the 
agreement  was  agned,  there  was  great  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  regional  cooperation  would  somehow 
Wossdm.  But  it  Is  really  moving  much  slower 
than  anyone  had  expected."  ' 

In  the  years  immediately  after  it  was  founded 
in  1967,  the  community,  was  balled  as  a  model  of 
regiondcoonlihatfomthethreenatlonsshareda 
rail  network  and  ports,  postal  and  telegraph 

nAftn  Inta^inHnnnl  ilfrUnP.  But  SS  it  did 


dashes  of  personality  and  ideology. 

The  excesses  of  Idi  Amin  of  Uganda  was  one 
point  of  division.  Another  was  Mr:  Nyerere’s  at- 
tacks  on  capitalist  Kenya  as  a  man-eat-man  soci¬ 
ety.  Kenya  replied  that  Tanzania  was  looking  for 
a  scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  its  experiment  in 
sodaUsm,  Some  students  of  Africa  said  it  was 
shortsighted  to  try  to  develop  regional  coopera¬ 
tion  when  the  nations  were  in  their  infancy. 

In  recent  years,  relations  have  been  hampered 
by  other  factors,  including  internal  strains  on 
each  government,  that  tended  to  breed  tighter 
controls:  The  slow  economic  rebound  of  Uganda, 
ope  c^&^wiW’s^ppo^^a^intries,  has  been 


,to  suffer  unless  the  Government  of  President  Mil- 
*ton  Obote  can  re-establish  order.  Kenya  is  facing 
food  shortages  made  worse  by  severe  drought 
and  the  pressure  of  too  many  people  competing 
for  too  little  arable  land.  Kenyan  President  Dan¬ 
iel  arap  Mol,  shaken  by  a  failed  coup  attempt  two 
years  ago,  continues  to  try  to  consolidate  his 
power.  In  Tanzania,  Mr.  Nyerere’s  socialist  poli¬ 
cies  have  been  blamed  for  a  dramatic  economic 
decline.  Opponents  demanding  his  ouster  bi- 
.  jacked  an  Air  Tanzania  plane  in  1982.  A  small- 
scale  army  mutiny  was  suppressed  last  year. 

While  Mr.  Nyerere  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
get  together  again  with  his  former  economic 
partners,  he  appears  unlikely  to  move  away  from- 
his-  socialist  doctrines  despite  the  apparently 
growing  discontent.  Last  week  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  at 
its  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa  and  said  Africa 
should  halt  payments  on  its  5150  billion  foreign 
debt  to  force  creditors  to  negotiate  a  more  just 
.  world  economic  order. 

Kenya  has  a  strong  private  sector  and  a  much 
more  solid  currency  than  its  neighbors,  leading 
their  officials  to  fear  that  Kenya  will  flood  their 
markets  with  Kenyan  goods.  Tanzania,  where 
factories  are  running  at  30  percent  of  capacity  be¬ 
cause  of  capital  shortages,  appears  reluctant  to 
risk  such  competition.  For  example,  joint  opera¬ 
tion  of  tourism  with  Kenya  would  probably  be  a 
losing,  proposition,  some  Tanzanians  believe. 
Tourist  lodging,  car  rentals  and  meals  are  cost 
markedly  more  Tanzania,  they  note,  so  visitors 
would  be  likely  to  spend  most  of  their  time  and 
foreign  exchange  in  Kenya.  • 

"The  economy  of  Tanzania  is  very,  very  bad  at 
the  moment,”  said  a  recently  returned  Kenyan 
visitor.  With  the  opening  of  the  border,  he  noted, 
Tanzanian  smugglers  have  stepped  up  the  flow  of 
.  illegal  goods  to  obtain  Kenyan  currency.  The  ille¬ 
gal  trade  has  resulted  in  shortages  and  increased 
prices'  for  some  products  in  Tanzania.  "Nyerere 
may  be  afraid  thatopening  his  country  to  compe- 
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By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

NABLUS,  Israeli-Occupied  West  Bank  —  Trapped 
between  Israel's  1,000  percent  inflation  and  the  shrinking 
job  market  in  Jordan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabs  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  are  facing  a  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  squeeze.  Israeli  officials  are  Increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  that  widespread  unemployment  could  politicize 
middle-class  Arabs  who  up  to  now  have  tended  to  abjure 
political  activism. 

■  Almost  half  the  labor  force  in  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries  —  more  than  100,000  people  —  piles  into  cars  and 
small  buses  every  morning  and  drives  into  Israel  to 
work,  primarily  at  manual  labor.  Thousands  of  others 
with  families  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  have  white-col¬ 
lar  jobs  in  various  Arab  countries,  sending  home  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

“The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  bad  become  suppliers  of 
labor  to  two  very  different  sources  and  are  now  being 
caught  between  them, 11  said  Gad  Gilbar,  a  professor  of 
Middle  East  economics  at  the  University  of  Haifa.  “The 
first  is  Jordan  and  the  Arab  oil-producing  states,  where 
economic  development  and  the  demand  for  foreign  labor 
has  slowed  down,  and  the  second  is  Israel,  with  Its  high 
rate  of  inflation  and  potential  for  large-scale  unemploy¬ 
ment.  We  are  now  seeing  the  first  signs  of  open  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Israel.  If  this  continues,”  Professor  Gilbar 
added,  “the  labor  force  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
will  be_greatly  affected,  since  thousands  of  them  work  in 
Israel,  and  form  any  households  this  is  their  only  source 
of  income.”  -• 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  are  unusual  economic  enti¬ 
ties.  Individually,  many  of  their  citizens  have  prospered 
during  17  years  of  Israeli  rule  but  communally,  they  have 
been  economically  deprived.  Industrial  development  in 
the  territories  has  been  deliberately  stunted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  writes  Meron  Benvenisti  in  his  classic  study  of 


Israeli  policy  in  the  West  Bank,  so  as  to  increase  depend¬ 
ence  on  Israeli  markets,  prevent  competition  with  Israeli 
producers  and,  most  important,  to  head  off  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  economic  base  that  might  one  day  serve  as  the 
framework  for  a  Palestinian  state. 

This  approach  to  the  territories  was  workable  as  long 
as  the  employment  opportunities  provided  by  Israel,  Jor¬ 
dan  and  the  Arab  oil-producing  states  absorbed  the  labor 
that  could  not  be  sustained  by  local  agriculture  and 
small-scale  commerce.  Personal  prosperity  and  the 
steady  rise  in  the  standard  of  Qving  helped  take  the  edge 
off  the  occupation  for  middle-class  Palestinians  and  ac¬ 
counted,  in  part,  for  the  relatively  docile  manner  in 
which  they  accepted  Israeli  rule. 

Cautious  Customers 

“If  It  can  be  said  that  the  Government  can't  afford  a 
lot  of  unemployment  in  Israel,  then  It  is  even  more  true  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,”  said  the  manager  of  West 
Bank  operations  for  an  Israeli  banking  chain.  “This  is 
not  England  or  France,  you  know,  where  you  have  unem¬ 
ployment  and  people  just  live  with  it.” 

Adds  Z&fer  el-Masri,  head  of  the  Nablus  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  “If  there  is  a  lot  of  unemployment,  then  it 
won’t  just  be  students  throwing  stones.  It  will  create  a  lot 
of  opportunities  for  extremism.” 

Already  there  are  signs  of  economic  retrenchment 
Land  prices  in  Gaza  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  one-third. 
College  graduates,  who  found  it  difficult  to  find  jobs  In 
the  best  oftimes.-say  things  have  never  been  worse.  Mer¬ 
chants  report  that  their  customers  .are  being' cautious. 
Most  Of  their'  potential  buyers  earn  their  salaries  in 
shekels, '  which  have  lost  buying  power  in  Israel's  relent¬ 
less  inflation. 

To  protect  themselves,  Palestinians  rush  with  their 
shekel  paychecks  to  local  money-changers  to  convert 
them  into  Jordanian  dinars  bearing  the  portrait  of  King 
Hussein.  The  dinar  is  legal  tender  in  the  West  Bank. 


Tho  Nfcw  York  Tlmes/Mlcb*  Bar-Am 

Money-changers  say  that  even  a  few  Israelis  have  been 
exchanging  shekels  for  dinars  when  American  dollars 
are  unavailable. 

“People's  purchasing  power  is  declining,  so  sales 
are  declining,"  says  Hanna  Nasser,  Deputy  Mayor  of 
Bethlehem  and  owner  of  a  small  textile  plant  “I  have  14 
looms  that  used  to  go  three  shifts  a  day.  Now  only  four 
looms  are  operating  for  one  shift  Last  week,  I  put  out  the 
word  that  I  needed  a  new  driver  at  a  salary  of  120  dinars 
($310)  a  month.  I  got  83  applicants.” 

The  economic  predicament  of  the  territories  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  an  the  agenda  when  Yasir  Arafat  convenes 
the  Palestine  National  Council  in  Amman  this  week. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  Beckenstein,  the  deputy  Israeli  coordinator 
for  Government  operations  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
says  his  office  is  keeping  a  careful  watch  on  the  job  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  large-scale  unemployment  can  be  quickly 
headed  off  with  Israeli-financed  public  works  projects. 

Israel’s  new  Prime  Minister,  Shimon  Peres,  has 
given  Palestinians  in  Nablus  permission  for  a  project  to 
start  a  local  bank.  He  has  also  expressed  approval  for  a 
plan  by  a  group  of  American  Jews  and  Arabs  to  invest  in 
industry  ir.  the  West  Bank. 

But  these  measures  have  met  with  harsh  criticism 
from  some  Likud  members  of  the  National  Unity  Coali¬ 
tion,  who  say  that  in  hard  times  all  money  should  be 
channeled  Into  Jewish  projects.  If  the  predicted  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn  bits  as  hard,  as  some  experts  predict,  the 
Government  will  be  faced  with  the  difficult  choice  of  ei- 
ther-allownxg'PalestiiilaiM’foidffveiop  thefa^ovrirecoiipmic  1 

Jewish  settlements  to  maintain  employmentfri  the  Arab  '* 
population.  *  *  •  -  . . 

“We  know  from  the  history  of  Iran,  Turkey  and 
South  America,”  said  Professor  Gilbar,  “that  people  be¬ 
come  most  revolutionary  not  when  they  are  very  poor  but 
when  they  had  economic  prosperity  and  then  me  day  it 
vanished.” 


African  Group  Recognized  Polisario  Last  Week  and  Morocco  Quit  in  Protest 


Saharan  Rebels  Win  a  Diplomatic  Victory 
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By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

MADRID— In  the  empty  expanse  and  pounding  heat 
of  the  Western  Sahara,  the  Polisario  From,  an  army  of 
leftist  rebels,  has  been  lasing  ground  In  its  fight  for  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Morocco.  But  although  unable  to  win  on 
the  battlefield,  the  front  scored  an  Important  diplomatic 
victory  last  week,  jolting  the  complex  power  calculations 
in  North  Africa.  The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Ethiopia,  recognized  and  seated  the  Polisario’s 
proclaimed  Saharan  Arab  Democratic  Republic.  Mo¬ 
rocco  promptly  withdrew  from  membership  in  the  21- 
year-old  regional  organization,  an  unprecedented  action. 
In  support  of  Morocco,  Zaire  walked  out  temporarily. 

The  dispute  centered  on  a  former  Spanish  colony  in 
the  Western  Sahara  that  was  set  loose  by  Madrid  in  1976. 
Administration  of  the  Nevada-sized  state  was  divided  at 
first  between  Morocco  and  Mauritania,  pending  a  final 
political  settlement  Mauritania,  under  pressure  from 
Polisario  attacks,  began  pulling  out  in  1979,  and  Morocco 
took  over.  In  1981,  Morocco  agreed  to  hold  an  African- 
sponsored  referendum  among  the  region’s  estimated 
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150,000  inhabitants.  The  vote  has  not  taken  place,  al¬ 
though  Moroccan  officials  mid  last  week  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  stiQ  stands,  a  referendum  appears  even  more  dis¬ 
tant  now. 

The  dispute  is  partly  traceable  to  longstanding  ri¬ 
valry  between  Morocco  and  Algeria for  dominance  in  the 
Maghreb,  the  Arabic-speaking  region  of  northern  Africa 
stretching  from  Mauritania  to  Libya.  The  Polisario  uses 
Algerian  territory  as  a  staging  area  and  has  been  largely 
financed  and  aimed  by  Algeria  and  Libya. 

Morocco’s  pro-Western  King  Ha-maw  H  rtwllenggri 
that  lineup  in  August  when  he  signed  a  secretly  negoti¬ 
ated  cooperation  treaty  with  Libya's  Colonel  Muammar 
el-Qaddafi,  who  was  expected  to  end  Libyan  aid  to  the 
rebels. 

After  nine  years  of  desert  fighting  and  living  in  dis- " 
mal  Algerian  camps,  Polisario’s  forces,  as  estimated  by 
Western  intelligence,  have  shrunk  from  more  9,000 

to  about  3»5QQ  today.  They  reportedly  include  soldiers  re¬ 
cruited  from  neighboring  cff™trifw  wch  as  Matt 

and  Mauritania.  Facing  them  are  an  60,000 

Moroccan  troops,  whose  morale  and  will  to  pursue  What 
they  consider  a  national  cause  appear  Wgh 


Using  a  simple  strategy  of  build- 
’  tag  massive  walls  of  sand  across  the 

a  desert, -the  Moroccans  have  steadily 
advanced,  bringing  nearly  one-third 
of  the  territory  and  almost  all  the 
-population  inside  their  ramparts. 
Since  1981,  the  Polisario  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  successfully  breads  the  ad¬ 
vancing  walla. 

In  its  latest  attempt,  on  Oct.  13,  a 
Polisario  armored  column  of  1,000 
soldiers  attacked  south  of  Zag,  a 
Moroccan  town  near  the  Algerian 
border.  They  managed  to  get  briefly 
inside  the  wall  but  were  repulsed  by 
Moroccan  forces  that  poured  into  the 
easily  pinpointed  area.  Casualties, 
which  the  Polisario  can  ill  afford, 

•  were  reportedly  high. 

mmmmammmmm  Recognition  tyy  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  if  not  a  new  lease  cm 
life,  was  at  least  a  morale  booster  that  will  help  to  keep 
the  Polisario  fighting.  The  rebels  are  armed  with  Soviet- . 
made  SAM-6  antiaircraft  missiles,  tanks  and  artillery^ 
and  they  keep  getting  new  weapons.  In  the  October  at¬ 
tack,  Morocco  captured  nine  advanced  Soviet  troop  carri- ' 
ers  of  a  type  previously  unseen  In  the  war. 

The  United  States  andFrance  have  supplied  King 
Hassan  with  prodigious  amounts  of  hardware,  including 
jet  fighters  and  radar  to  monitor  the  wall.  But  although 
much  of  the  equipment  has  been  financed  by  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia,  fighting  the  rebels  has  severely  strained  the  Moroc¬ 
can  economy. 

A  reinvigorated  Polisario  is  not  likely  to  draw  the  su¬ 
perpowers  into  the  conflict,  diplomats  say,  byt  tensions 
are  rising  In  the  Maghreb.  Since  last  year,  Tunisia  and 
Mauritania  have  been  allied  in  ,a  treaty  with  Algeria, 
loosely  pitting  them  against  the  new  Morocaav- Libyan 
axis. 

.  How  formal  recognition  will  be  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Western  Sahara  ls'still  unclear.  Morocco  has 
cultivated  their  loyalty  by  investing  more  than$500  mil- 
tion  to.  build  schocfls,  housing  and  other  projects,  thus 
stimulating  an  economic  boon  that -has  doubled  the 
area’s  population  since  1976.  The  Polisario  has  been  un-  - 
able  to  launch  a  major  terrorist  attack  in  recent  years.  - 
The  huge  Bu  Craa  phosphate  mine,  which  was  forcedto 
ck»eby  Polisario  attacks  early  in  thewar,  has  returned  . 
to  full  operation. 

Mohammed  Abdelaziz,  the  Polisario  leader,  said  the . 
Africans  voted  in  Addis  Ababa  to  satisfy  justice.  But 
many  black  African  diplomats’ said  tluy  also  vioted  to  be  . 
done  with  an  Arab  issue  that  had  tied  up  the  unity,  organi¬ 
zation’s  last  two  annual  conferences  with  walkouts  and 
protests.  Turning  to  more  pragmatic  concerns  last  we&, 
tlfo  organization  called  for  additional  aid  to  combat  wide¬ 
spread  drought  and  starvation  in' Africa.  • 

The  door  was  left  open  for  a  reconciliation  that  could 
restore  Moroccan  partidpatim  in  the  Organization  of  Af-  - 
rican  Unify.  The  regulations  donotrecognize  withdrawal 
until  after  one  year.  When  the:  King’s- senior  adviser, 
Reda  Guedira.bade  his  colleagues  farewell  last  week,  he 
said  Morocco  was  deparilify  ofify  “until  wiser  days.” 


Voter  Apathy  Grows 

Party  Heads 
Stay  Aloof 
From  Japan’s 
Body  Politic 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


TOKYO  —  Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  that 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  is  uncommonly 
popular,  enjoying  approval  ratings  as  high  as  58  percent 
In  Japanese  politics,  however,  that  does  not  mean  much. 
Despite  the  widely  held  impression  that  he  has  been  an  ef¬ 
fective  national  leader,  Mr.  Nakasone  is  intensely  dis¬ 
liked  within  his  conservative  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 
Many  of  the  party’s  members  —  it  may  well  be  a  ma¬ 
jority  —  view  him  as  self-important  and  untrustworthy. 
When  the  professionals  gathered  in  party  caucuses  this 
month,  they  cared  not  one  bit  about  his  broad  appeal. 
Several  worked  out  a  plan  to  oust  him  as  their  leader  and 
thus  as  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Nakasone  held  on  to  win  a  second  two-year  term 
as  party  president,  and  last  week  he  was  preparing  for  a 
new  parliamentary  session.  But  the  attempted  coup  by 
political  professionals  demonstrated  what  many  Japa¬ 
nese  already  felt:  at  the  highest  level,  politics  in  their 
country  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  their  own  lives. 

In  few  industrial  democracies  are  Important  national 
issues  ignored  by  politicians  as  assiduously  as  in  Japan. 
When  the  Liberal  Democrats,  who  have  held  power  since 
1955,  figure  out  who  will  run  the  Government  and  various 
ministries,  they  pay  little  attention  to  individual  ability 
and  virtually  none  to  ideology.  What  matters  is  personal 
allegiances  and  old  feuds  between  party  elders.  It  has 
long  been  this  way,  but  signs  suggest  that  Japanese  are 
feeling  their  lack  of  involvement  more  keenly  these  days. 
Kyoichi  Saito,  a  65-year-old  farmer  from  Akita  In  north¬ 
ern  Japan,  summarized  the  feeling  in  a  letter  to  the  news¬ 
paper  Asahi.  “Whereas  Presidential  candidates  in  the 
United  States  make  their  views  and  policies  dear 
through  debates  during  the  election  campaign,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  is  elected  behind  dosed  doors,”  he 
wrote.  “What  did  this  selection  of  party  president  mean 
to  the  public?  It  was  as  if  we  were  watching  a  farce.” 

Apathy  appears  to  have  reached  new  depths.  Elec¬ 
tions  last  December  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
produced  the  lowest  postwar  turnout,  68  percent.  Some 
analysts  blamed  the  cold  weather.  That,  however,  did  not 
explain  why  the  previous  June — hardly  a  chilly  month — 
elections  far  the  House  of  Councilors  produced  a  record 
low  turnout  for  that  chamber  as  well,  57  percent.  (The 
United  States  turnout  on  Nov.  6  was  52.9  percent) 

Ousting  a  Mayor 

A  recent  newspaper  survey  showed  no  enthusiasm 
for  any  political  group.  The  Liberal  Democrats’  perform¬ 
ance  was  most  frequently  described  as  “tolerable,"  far 
from  a  rave.  Moreover,  64  percent  doubted  that  a  na¬ 
tional  victory  by  an  opposition  party  —  unlikely  as  that 
may  :  wmtf  4  (£an[gejliefr;  lives.  Shaktng.tUs  appar- 

g  conserve--, 

tives.  there  is  peculation -that  they. may  call  another 
election  in  1985  to  recoup  seats  lost  last  year.  Usually,  the 
lower  the  turnout,  the  worse  they  fare. 

Especially  disaffected  are  big-city  dwellers,  whose 
votes  are  worth  a  fraction  of  a  rural  resident’s.  Periodi¬ 
cally,  judges  determine  that  elections  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  because  of  severe  apportionment  discrepancies,  as 
the  Tokyo  High  Court  did  a  month  ago.  But  the  court,  Uke 
its  predecessors  in  similar  cases,  declined  to  invalidate 
last  December’s  balloting.  The  chief  beneficiary  was  the 
ruling  party,  which  draws  great  strength  from  the  dispro¬ 
portionately  powerful  farm  vote. 

■  Here  and  there,  urban  voters  are  beginning  to  stir.  In 
hopes  of  getting  national  politicians  to  listen.  Last  week, 
in  the  small  city  of  Zushi,  30  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo, 
Mayor  Torayoshi  Mishima  was  defeated  by  opponents  of 
a  housing  complex  for  United  States  Navy  families.  Mr. 
Nakasone’s  Government  wants  to  build  it,  and  Mr. 
Mishima  simply  went  along.  But  many  Zushi  residents  — 
most  of  them  housewives  Citing  environmental  concerns 
—campaigned  to  recall  the  Mayor,  forcing  him  finally  to 
call  a  special  election.  The  winner,  KUcbiro  Tomino, 
pledged  to  stop  the  planned  bousing.  Whether  he  can  do  so 
may  beless  important  run  than  the  evidence  that  a  grass¬ 
roots  movement  can  resist  the  Government  at  the  polls. . 

Still,  the  situation  in  Zushi  was  the  exception,  which 
may  reinforce  the  rule  that  a  few  Liberal  Democratic 
elders,  meeting  in  back  rooms,  determine  what  happens, 
japan  is,  af  heart,  a  conservative  country.  Conservatives 
of  .various  party  labels  hold  roughly  75  percent  of  the  763 
seats  In  Parliament.  The  Liberal  Democrats  have  been 
adept  at  shifting  policies  as  needed  to  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems and  to  accommodate  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Besides,  some  people  argue,  why  change?  “The  polit¬ 
ical  apathy  today  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  doing 
well,' -said  a  Liberal  Democratic  member  of  Parliament 


Huge  flows 
from  abroad 


But  some  say 
there  is  danger  in 
the  new  dependence 


THE  Reagan  Administration's  economic  program  la 
often  given  credit  for  the  brilliant  recovery  of  the 
past  two  years.  But  little  noticed,  a  secret  weapon 
has  helped  to  generate  the  rebound:  a  flood  of  foreign 
money  that  none  of  the  forecasters,  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent's,  anticipated. 

Billions  of  francs,  pounds,  pesos  and  yen  have  flowed 
into  the  United  States  with  the  force  of  a  riptide,  doubling 
foreign  Investment  in  the  past  five  years  to  a  monumental 
$833.1  billion. 

Many  familiar  American  landmarks  and  companies 
now  have  foreign  owners.  Britain's  Midland  Bank,  this 
year,  took  fulljxmtral  of  California^  Crocker  Nationar 
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ra  Private  portfolio  holdings  £73  Private  direct 
- '  hlill of  U.S.  stocks,  bonds,  loans  tall  investment*  * 
and  government  securities  . 


I  Private  deposits  * 
in  U.S.  banks 


Foreign  government 
holdings! 


■  ‘Control  of  1 0  percent  or  more  of  a  U.S:  company 
f  Almost  ail  in  vested  in  U.S.  government  securities 


-.  States  is  regarded  as  more-stable  politically  than  many 


tional  Steel  Corporation  arid  “Nestle  of  Switzerland  ac-; 
quired  the  CSiiuEtJori  Company  for  a:  hefty  $3 'bUiidzi.'  The 
Celanese  building  in  New  York's  Rockefeller  Center  was 
bought  earlier  by  the  pension  fund  of  a  foreign  oil  compa¬ 
ny.  Even  Washington's  Watergate  complex  is  owned  by  a 
British  pension  fund.  - 

Thafs  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  more  qidetly  in  securities  or 
deposited  in  banks,  with  Western  Europe  providing 
nearly  half  the  funds;  Latin  America,  about  a  fifth.  The 
dollar's  soaring  value  has  been  a  gauge  on  this  capital 
pipeline. 

The  foreign  financing  boom  has  brought  'significant 
benefits  —  among  them  declining  inflation  and  an  easier 
time  financing  the  Federal  Government's  huge  budget 
deficit  without  snuffing  out  the  recovery  or  sending  inter¬ 
est  rates  to  the  sky.  . 

"We  were  able  to  put  in  place  more  efficient  equip¬ 
ment,  plants  and  structures  than  we  could  have  just  on 
our  own  savings,"  said  Roger  Brirmer,  chief  domestic 
economist  for  Data  Resources  Inc.,  an  economic  consult¬ 
ing  concern.  According  to  his  analysis,  foreigners  now 
fund  a  remarkable  26  percent  of  corporate  capital  spend¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  compared  with  15.7  percent  in  1980. 

Corporate  treasurers  routinely  raise  financing 
abroad  today.  “When  we  pick  up  the  phone  to  do  funding 
now  it  could  be  to  anywhere,  to  deal  in  Swiss  franc  swaps, 
mark  borrowings.  Eurodollars,”  commented  Donald 
Griffith,  chief  financial  officer  of  the  First  Interstate  Ban- 
corporation,  a  California  bank  bolding  company. 

In  part,  the  ease  of  borrowing  abroad  reflects  the 
great  attraction  of  investing  in  this  country.  Not  only  have 
yields  here  been  higher  than  elsewhere,  but  the  United 
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Bm  &ere  Is  increasing  concern  about  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  inflow.  What  economists  fear  is  that  the 
United  States  has  become  booked  on  a  fickle  source  of 
capital.  If  that  source  dries  up  or  merely  slows  down,  the 
benefits  could  abruptly  end,  or  even  be  reversed. 

Such  worries  have  heightened  in  recent  weeks  as 
America’s  relatively  Mgb  interest  rates  have  fallen  and 
as  the  economy's  soaring  growth  rate  has  slowed  well 
below  a  3  percent  annual  rate.  - 

Perhaps  more  troublesome  is  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion’ls  unprecedented;  therefore,  experience  offers  little 
guidance.  The  capital  inflow  is  "awesomely  different 
from  anything,  experienced  in  the  past,"  as  former  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  chairman  Arthur  F.  Bunts  put  it. 

The  huge  inflow  reverses  the  nation's  traditional  role. 
Particularly  since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
economically  nurtured  many  oth$r  other  countries,  offer¬ 
ing  finance,  aid  and  direction.  Now  the  nation  has  to  wres¬ 
tle  with  its  own  sudden  dependence — an  issue  as  new  and 
challenging  for  policy  makers  of  the  80’s  as  spiraling 
inflation  was  for  policy  makers  a  decade  earlier. 

This  turnaround  has  shaken  the  thinking  of  many 
kxxtomists.  "What  was  different  from  what  was  expected 
is  that  instead  of  the  budget  deficit  crowding  out  local  in¬ 
vestment,  it  pushed  up  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  brought 
in  foreign  funds, "  said  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  President  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  now  a  Harvard  University  professor.  “We  underesti¬ 
mated  the  openness  of  the  economy  in  the  U.S.,”  he  con¬ 
ceded.  Mr.  Feldstein,  like  other  mainstream  economists, 
describes  the  situation  as  unsustainable  and  potentially 
dangerous. 
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Richard  N.  Cooper,  a  Harvard  professor  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Car¬ 
ter  Administration,  said:  “We  don't  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  our  own  fate,  we  are  intertwined  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We're  just  seeing  a  dew  manifestation  of  that." 

And  Jeffrey  D.  Hanna,  director  of  international  band 
research  at  Salomon  Brothers,  the  investment  bank, 
added:  “We’ve  left  ourselves  more  exposed."  He  ex¬ 
plained:  “We  have  come  to  rely  so  much  on  that  source  of 
funds  that,  obviously,  if  conditions  change  then  we  could 
find  that  our  economic  policies  may,  have  to  respond  to,  . 

inflow  cif  fdreign  -funds,  economists  say.  No  one  is  sure- 
how  much  of  the  money  is  "hot,”  and  could  vanish  in  a 
hurry.  First,  investment  bankers  point  out,  the  money 
must  have  some  place  else  to  go  and  that  presupposes  a 
better,  or  safer,  return  outside  the  United  States — which 
is  not  an  immediate  prospect. 

But  three-quarters  of  the  foreign  funds  invested  in  the 
United  States  are  in  relatively  liquid  investments,  suchhs 
bank  deposits,  government  securities,  stocks  or  bonds. 
Some  of  that  money  could  be  moved  out  of  the  country 
with  no  more  effort  than  a  single  phone  call. 

"I  don’t  think  that  we're  fueled  by  hot  money,”  com¬ 
mented  Roy  Smith,  a  partner  in  the  investment  bank 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company  and  until  recently  head  of  its 
London  operations.  “But  it's  certainly  warm." 

A  sudden  run  out  of  the  dollar',  however,  is  not  foe 
major  concern.  Even  a  slowdown  in  the  pace  of  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  could  force  dislocations.  “If  foreigners  collec¬ 
tively  decided  to  lend  us,  say,  $70  billion  instead  of  $100 
billion  a  year,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  “just  that  smaller  inflow 
could  cause  a  dollar  crisis." 

David  C.  Batten,  a  managing  director  of  the  First 
Boston  Corporation,  an  investment  bank,  said  that  while 
much  of  the  foreign  investment  tends  to  be  relatively 
long-term,  the  billions  of  dollars  of  return  it  earns  annu¬ 
ally  in  interest  and  dividends  is  hotter.  “It's  that  money  at 
the  margin  that  you  have  to  wonder  about,"  Mr.  Batten 
commented.  Of  course,  he  pointed  out,  Americans  them¬ 
selves  could  start  investing  significantly  more  abroad, 
which  would  have  the  same  effect. 

He  noted  that  there  is  a  growing  appetite  ,  among 
American  investors  for  foreign  securities,  due  to  a  belief 
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that  the  dollar's  value  may  have  finally  peaked.  First 
Boston  is  lead  manager  of  the  first  offering  in  this  country 
of  a  bond  issue  denominated  in  the  European  Currency 
Unit,  a  basket  of  European  currencies.  Mr.  Batten  said 
that  the  issue  already  looked  like  a  success  because  of  the 
demand  In  the  country  for  foreign  currency  securities. 

Should  foreign  markets  become  more  attractive  — 
without  any  real  progress  In  narrowing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  here  —  that  would  likely  put  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  United  States  interest  rates.  This  raises  the  pros¬ 
pect  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  dollar  could  tumble  and 
interest  rates  rise  at  the  same  time  to  try  and  bid  the 
funds  back. 

The  Treasury,  in  fact,  has  already  started  to  sweeten 
its  offerings  to  foreigners.  In  July,  it  dropped  the  30  per¬ 
cent  withholding  tax  on  interest  paid  to  foreign  investors. 
Also,  foreigners  prefer  buying  securities  anonymously, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  privilege.  Thus, 
in  October,  the  Treasury  introduced  its  first  special  issue  * 
for  foreigners  that  allows  anonymous  purchase,  thus 
bending  its  long-standing  opposition  to  such  holdings, 
since  they  can  make  tax  evasion  easier.  A  similar  offering 
for  foreigners  was  announced  .last  week. 

The  broadest  measure  of  the  trend  in  United  States 
capital  flows,  and  the  sea  change  they  have  undergone,  is 
the  balance  of  payments  on  current  account.  The  Indica¬ 
tor  includes  the  net  trade  balance  in  merchandise  and 
services,  investment  income  and  unilateral  transfers. 
The  United  States'  current  account  has  generally  been 
near  balance,  but  it  swung  violently  to  a  record  deficit  last 
year  of  $41.6  billion. 

That  is  expected  to  mushroom  this  year  to  $110  biLlion 
and  some  estimates  put  it  at  $150  billion  in  1985.  The  larg¬ 
est  component  of  this  is  the  merchandise  trade  deficit, 
which  is  expected  to  widen  to  $130  billion  this  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  current  account  is  calculated,  a  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficit  implies  there  has  been  a  roughly 
equal-sized  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to  finance  it. 

This  has  radically  altered  the  country's  international 
investment  position.  Since  1917,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  net  lender  to  the  world;  that  is,  it  had  more  In¬ 
vested  abroad  than  was  invested  here.  The  surplus 
peaked  in  1982,  when  Americans  had  $149.5  billion  more 
invested  or  lent  abroad  than  foreigners  had  invested  in 
this  country. 

But  that  is  changing.  As  early  as  February,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  chairman,  Paul  A.  Volcker,  warned:  “The 
largest  and  richest  economy  in  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  net  debtor  Internationally,  and  would  soon  be¬ 
come  the  largest,"  which  he  called  “unsustainable." 

“In  just  two  years,"  said  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  International  Economics,  "we’ve  frit¬ 
tered  away  a  creditor  position  built  up  over  65  years." 
Data  Resources  projects  that  the  United  States  will  owe 
the  world  a  net  $357  billion  at  the  end  of  1987. 

Such  projections  are  brandished  menacingly  by 
some,  who  warn  of  dire  results  from  this  dependence.  In 
one  speech,  Mr.  Volcker  referred  to  the  country  as  a  ‘  ‘hos¬ 
tage"  to  its  foreign  creditors. 

Many  economists,  though,  say  that  the  net  interna¬ 
tional  investment  figures  are  riddled  with  accounting  er¬ 
rors.  And  they  point  to  the  international  Investment  posi¬ 
tion  as  more  symbol  than  substance.  The  eddies  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  capital  flows  allow  dollars  to  wash  through  banks 
in  circles  that  can  inflate  the  sums.  And  some  Invest- 


If  the  inflow  were  to 
reverse,  or.  even  slow,  then  . 
lriterest  rates  and  inflation 
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could  begin  to  soar. 


ments  made  years  ago  are  still  valued  at  unrealistically 
low  levels.  Some  of  the  inflow  just  represents  American 
funds  deposited  abroad,  then  reinvested  back  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Much  of  the  investment  listed  as  coming  from  Britain 
and  Switzerland  actually  originates  in  Latin  America  or 
other  unsettled  regions  and  is  just  fuzmeled  through  those 
European  countries,  investment  bankers  say. 

The  huge  net  inflow  shown  for  the  United  States  on  the 
accounts  is  partly  the  result  of  a  drastic  reduction  in  for¬ 
eign  loans  by  American  banks  in  wake  of  the  world  debt 
crisis.  New  net  borrowings  by  the  developing  countries 
plunged  to  $22.6  billion  last  year  from  $70.5  billion  in  1981, 
according  to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Some  of  the  growth  of  investment  ‘  here  reflects 
changes  In  the  laws  abroad.  Britain,  for  instance,  has 
eased  rules  on  foreign  investment  by  its  institutions,  al¬ 
lowing  large  sums  to  move  into  American  real  estate.  The 
guidelines  on  foreign  investment  by  Japanese  institutions 
have  been  loosened,  too.  And  the  path  has  been  cleared  for 
American  companies  to  raise  greater  amounts  In  over¬ 
seas  markets. 

"The  lowering  of  the  barriers  in  the  financial  markets 
created  pools  of  capital  deep  enough  for  American  com¬ 
panies  to  swim  in,”  said  Mr.  Smith  of  Goldman,  Sachs. 
"Our  companies  found  they  could  go  to  another  beach 
where  it  was  less  crowded." 
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The  Government's  unprecedented 
move  to  force  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  and  Bank  of  America,  par¬ 
ents  of  two  of  the  nation's  biggest 
banks,  to  shore  up  their  foundations, 
reflects  increasing  worries  that 
fiercer  competition  will  lead  to  more 
foiled  banks.  The  move  requires  the 
banks  to  improve  liquidity  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  capital  base,  and  to  toughen 
their  credit  policies.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  was  particularly  hard 
on  First  Chicago,  which  reported  a 
$71.8  million  loss  for  the  quarter  after 
charging  off  $278  million  in  bad  loans. 
First  Chicago’s  main  competitor. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust,  collapsed  earlier  this  year, 
mainly  because  of  bad  loans  and  an 
eroded  capital  base. 

Beyond  the  threat  that  the  Comp¬ 
troller  can  remove  the  banks'  senior 
officers  was  the  signal  that  Federal 
regulators  would  keep  a  closer  watch 
on  the  big  banks  and  would  try  to  step 

in  earlier  to  prevent  trouble. 

The  recovery  continued  to  slow 
markedly,  and  even  the  Administra¬ 
tion  appeared  worried.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Donald  T.  Regan  predicted 
growth  of  4  percent  next  year,  below 
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ber,  but  analysts  said  it  would  have 
risen  slightly  if  not  for  a  strike 
against  General  Motors  and  a  drop  In 
coal  production . . .  Retell  sales  fella 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  /third  drop  in  five  months  ■ .  - 
Factory  use  fell  slightly,  to  81-8  per- 


Pabst  Brewing  received  nearly 
identical  $63  million  buyout  offers 
from  Paul  Kalmanovitz,  a  West  Coast 
brewer,  and  the  G.  Heileman  Brew¬ 
ing  Company.  Pahst  has  been  a  take¬ 
over  target  for  years,  and  has  re¬ 
buffed  a  series  of  bids,  including 
previous  offers  from  Heileman  and. 
Mr.  Kalmanovich.  The  latest  battle 
for  Pabst,  which  reported  a  loss  in  the 
last  quarter,  has  turned  bitter,  with 
charges  of  subterfuge on both  sides. 

Jake  Butcher,  the  Tennesseean 
who  built  a  banking  empire,  was 
charged  with  bant  fraud  and  conspir¬ 
acy  in  connection  with  die  failure  of 
two  of  those  banks.  Two  of  Mr.  Butch- 
er's  associates  also  were  charged;  all 
have  proclaimed  their  innocence.  The 
indictments  said  Mr.  Butcher  di¬ 
verted  bankfunds  forhis  personal  use 
and  made  fraudulent  loans  to  compa¬ 
nies  without  disclosing  his  interest  in 
them.  The  Government  said  that  of 
the  16  bank  failures  In  Tennessee  in 
the  past  two  years,  H  were  Butcher 
banks  and  the  others  had  substantial 
interests  in  Butcher  banks. 

Stocks  continued  to  tumble,  bring¬ 
ing  their  losses  to  eight  sessions  in  a 
row  and  reflecting  investor  unease 


'Bond  prices  were  mixed,  falling 
sharply  as  a  new  Treasury  issue  was 
absorbed  and  rising  on  expectation  of 
a  cut  in  the  discount  rate.  A  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion  increase  in  the  money  supply  was 
within  expectations  and  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  markets. 

Walt  Disney  Productions  lost  $64 
million  in  its  fourth  quarter  because 
Of  a  record  $166  million  writedown  of 
movies  and  other  properties.  The 
charge  reflected  the  company's  belief 
that  some  movies  already  released 
and  others  in  production  would  not  be 
as  successful  as  had  earlier  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  loss  was  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  troubles  at  Disney,  where  a 
bitter  but  foiled  takeover  battle  and 
management  shake-ups  have  kept  the 
company  in  turmoil. 

A  modified  flat  tax  that  would  abol¬ 
ish  most  deductions  appears  to  be  fa¬ 
vored  by  planners.  But  a  study  to  be 
sent  to  the  White  House  cm  tax  revi¬ 
sion  will  cover  other  options  as  well. 
And  President  Reagan’s  “marching 
orders”  to  his  advisers  remain  “no 
tax  increase,  and  cut  spending.” 

Chrysler  will  spend  about  $10  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  next  five  years  on  new 
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Company 

Sates 

Last 

Net  Cling 

IBM 

4,711,300 

121% 

-  1% 

Am  Exp  — . 

4,080,100 

34% 

-  1% 

ATAT 

4,005,300 

18% 

-  % 

Exxon . 

3,899,200 

43% 

-  % 

Unocal — — 

3,796,200 

41% 

+  % 

mcp ._ 

3^32,100 

26 

-  2% 

MsrLyn - 

3,347,300 

26 

-  1% 

Kmart - 

3,191,800 

33% 

-  1% 

Goodyr .... — 

3,114,500 

24% 

-  1% 

CtData  .. _ 

3,035,600 

35% 

-  % 

HewiPk _ 

2,886,400 

33%  . 

-  1% 

Chryslr - 

2£09,800 

27% 

-  2% 

Mobil - 

2,787,900 

28% 

-  % 

DiamS - 

2£51,700 

18% 

■  ■  m 

PhBPet  . 

2*542,600 

43% 

+  % 
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- 1,375 
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— .—...76 
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VOLUME  Last  Y«r 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  WM‘  To0ate 

Total  Sates  _ _ 364,022^90  20^70,133^63 

Same  Per.  1983.  417,124.69019,060,749,135 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

»  Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 


Standard  &  Poor’s 

400  hduftt ....  1 88.3  184.1  184.1  -4.02 

20Transp _ 139.6  134.6  134.8  -4.80 

40  Utils _  73.6  72.6  72.8  -0.71 

40 Financial  .  18.3  17.7  17.7  -0.51 

500  Stocks  ...167.6  164.0  164.1  -3.50 

Dow  Jones 

30lndust _ 1223.7  1186.7  1187.9  -31.03 

20 Transp..... 534.5  513.6  516.2  -16.21 

15  Utils _ 146.4  142.9  143.7  -  2.00 

65 Comb _ 485.7  470.4  471.6  -12.10 
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Company 

Sates 

Last 

Net  Chng 

TIE ... — 

1,526,500 

7% 

-  1% 

Wrath - 

814,300 

17% 

-  % 

DomeP - 

770,000  1-13/16 

-  3/16% 

KeyPh  - 

739,500 

2% 

-  1 

PrenH . . 

'  698,300 

71% 

-  % 

WangB . 

572,700 

27 

-  % 

AM  Inti - 

517,200 

2% 

EchoB - 

387,100 

10% 

m  m  m 

Vertrtm  — ... 

373,100 

5% 

-  % 

AurtoSw ..... 

384,000 

47% 

+  8% 

_ a _ ; _ .  _  New  .York  Stock  Exchange, 
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The  NASA  ‘Carnival’  Has  Changed  Our  Lives 


Taxes  Up,  Down  and  Simpler 


As  the  Reagan  Administration  turns  from  poli¬ 
tics  to  governing  and  looks  again  at  the  large  Fed¬ 
eral  deficits,  it  needs  to  reconcile,  or  choose  among, 
three  distinct  lines  of  thought  about  taxes.  Most 
economists  and  many  business  leaders  believe  that 
taxes  have  to  be  raised  as  part  of  any  deficit  reduo 
tion.  Most  Americans  and  many  politicians  want  the 
tax  system  simplified  and  made  more  fair.  And 
President  Reagan  wants  to  press  for  a  tax  reform 
that  does  not  violate  his  promise  to  raise  taxes  only 
as  a  last  resort. 

These  approaches  are  not  automatically  com¬ 
patible.  Taxes  can  be  raised  without  being  made 
more  fair.  They  can  be  made  more  fair  with  or  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  revenues  collected.  The  next  tax 
law  can  raise  the  tax  base  —  the  types  and  amounts 
of  income  taxed  —  and  still  reduce  tax  rates.  The 
population  as  a  whole,  or  any  segment,  can  end  up 
paying  more,  less  or  just  about  the  same. 

The  advocates  of  reform  generally  believe  they 
pan  succeed  against  entrenched  interests  only  if 
they  take  care  that  no  one's  tax  bill  will  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  altered  in  the  process.  The  advocates  of 
higher  taxes  want  above  all  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
some  find  reform  attractive  because  it  would  dis¬ 
guise  an  increase  by  creating  the  appearance  of 
reduction. 

.  Ideally,  the  nation  would  benefit  from  both  an 
increase  and  a  reform.  And  reform  could  pay  for 
some  of  the  increase.  Politically,  however,  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  confuse  these  objectives  would  strengthen 
resistance  to  any  change.  The  situation  cries  out  for 
leadership  and  candor. 


Most  observers  now  expect  the  President  to  of¬ 
fer  his  own  variation  of  the  modified  “flat  tax,'*  the 
reform  in  greatest  favor  in  Congress.  The  “Fair 
Tax”  sponsored  by  two  Democrats,  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  of  New  Jersey  and  Representative  Richard 
Gephardt  of  Missouri,  would  reduce  the  number  of 


tax  brackets  from  16  to  3  and  reduce  the  maximum 
tax  rate  from  50  to  30percent.  It  would  retain  most 
deductions,  hut  taxpayers  with  large  income  would 
find  their  dollar  value  sharply  reduced. 

The  “FAST”  tax  sponsored  by  two  Republi- 
-  cans,  Senator  Robert  Kasten  of  Wisconsin  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York,  would  tax 
everyone  at  the -same  rate  —  25  percent.  But  most 
deductions  would  disappear  and  a  package  of  ex¬ 
emptions  would  virtually  eliminate  taxes  for  fami¬ 
lies  close  to  the  poverty  line. 

Despite  important  differences,  the  two  plans 
pursue  similar  objectives  by  similar  means.  Both 
would  reduce  maximum  tax  rates  so  as  to  remove 
incentives  for  avoiding  taxes.  Both  would  also 
broaden  the  tax  base  by  reducing  the  value  of  de¬ 
ductions.  Either  would  be  simpler  and  fairer  than 
the  present  system. 

But  the  Congressional  reformers  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  increases  in  the  total  revenues  gen¬ 
erated  by  their  changes.  Indeed,  both  plans  were  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  current  distribution  of  tax 
burdens,  in  the  belief  that  a  simplification  that  hides 
an  increase  would  make  too  many  enemies. 

No  such  distinctions,  however,  are  heard  from 
the  Administration  these  days.  The  President  or  at 
least  some  of  his  advisers  are  thus  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  would  would  like  a  coating  of  re¬ 
form  around  a  tax  increase.  That  is  probably  why 
Treasury  officials  have  begun  to  talk  about  broad¬ 
ening  the  tax  base  without  disclosing  the  level  to 
which  they  would  then  reduce  tax  rates. 

The  urge  to  disguise  an  increase  with  lesser 
rates  is  understandable  but  ill-advised.  It  would  not  | 
long  fool  the  public  but  could  taint  reform  and  ulti¬ 
mately  defeat  it.  The  President's  first  task  is  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  new  revenue  he  wants  from  the  tax 
system,  along  with  spending  cuts,  to  reduce  the  defi¬ 
cits.  Tax  simplification  can  then  be  debated  on  the 
merits,  and  passed  with  rates  that  are  dropped  to 
whatever  level  sound  budgeting  requires. 


Those  were  warm,  welcome  words  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  to  South  Africa’s  new  Nobel  laureate  a 
few  weeks  ago:  “All  Americans  join  me,”  he  wrote 
to  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  “in  recognizing  your 
labors  in  seeking  to  promote  non-violent  change 
away  from  apartheid,  toward  a  form  of  government 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  toward  a 
society  that  offers  equal  rights  and  opportunities  to 
all  its  citizens,  without  regard  to  race.” 

In  South  Africa,  simply  uttering  those  ideas  can 
be  a  criminal  act.  And  that  is  the  disturbing  reality 
the  Administration  Ignores  in  its  passive  response 
to  the  white  regime’s  police-state  crackdown  on  dis¬ 
senters  of  all  races,  the  worst  in  years.  Those  being 
arrested  are  not  violent  revolutionary  conspirators 
but  advocates  of  nonviolent  change,  the  disciples  of 
Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

One  massive  raid  of  black  townships  near  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  was  assisted  by  7,000  troops,  the  first 
use  of  the  army  against  home-front  dissenters. 
More  routinely,  the  police  are  invading  the  homes 
and  offices  of  blacks  suspected  of  organizing  protest 
strikes.  Scores  have  been  taken  for  having  urged  a 
boycott  of  August’s  elections  of  two  powerless  legis¬ 
latures  “representing”  600,000  Indians  and  2.8  mil¬ 
lion  persons  of  mixed  blood. 

Six  leaders  of  that  boycott  sought  safety  in  the 
British  consulate  in  Durban  in  September.  Their 
larger  purpose  bad  been  to  prevent  destruction  of 
their  United  Democratic  Front,  a  multiracial  coali¬ 
tion  urging  nonviolent  change.  When  their  lawyers 


appealed  for  American  asylum,  Pretoria  warned 
against  harboring  “criminals”  and  Washington 
timidly  looked  away.  Three  of  the  leaders  were  ar¬ 
rested  as  soon  as  they  left  the  British  consulate. 

Here  then  is  the  dilemma  of  all  Americans.  We 
profess  a  special  abhorrence  for  South  Africa’s  rac¬ 
ism  but  want  to  avoid  stirring  civil  strife.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  goes  a  step  further:  It  thinks’warm  ties 
to  that  Government  —  “constructive  engagement” 
— will  achieve  more  good  in  the  aid.  But  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  inside  South  Africa  for  four  years  of 
such  engagement. 

Nor  has  it  anything  to  show  diplomatically.  One 
early  fruit  of  engagement  was  to  have  been  the  end 
of  South  Africa’s  illegal  occupation  of  neighboring 
Namibia.  The  great  prize  of  a  regional  bargain  — 
independence  for  Namibia  and  the  departure  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola  —  continues  to  elude 
Washington’s  grasp. 

South  Africa's  rulers  are  consummate  realists, 
bent  on  preserving  a  system  that  gives  one  white 
tribe — 2.4  million  Afrikaners — permanent  domin¬ 
ion  over  other  minorities  and  22  million  blacks.  The 
Afrikaners’ power  is  enshrined  in  a  constitution  that 
divides  blacks  into  “citizens”  of  impoverished 
tribal  “homelands,”  comprising  13  percent  of  South 
Africa’s  territory.  One  can  acknowledge  the  dilem¬ 
mas  of  trying  to  alter  that  system  by  outside  pres¬ 
sure.  But  “constructive  engagement”  seems  only  to 
be  reinforcing  it. 


Topics 


Polls  and  Palls 


Labor  Force 

The  Census  Bureau  has  developed 
people-counting  to  a  fine  art.  As  of 
8  o'clock  this  morning,  it  calculates, 
there  are  236,971,465  of  us  in  the 
United  States  —  5,564  mare  than  yes¬ 
terday.  But  another  fast-growing 
population  group  hasn’t  been  counted 
at  all:  robots,  and  the  bureau  now 
proposes  to  do  something  about  it. 

There  are,  according  to  various 
estimates,  between  7,500  and  13,000  in 
the  United  States.  Whatever  the  num¬ 
ber,  it's  expected  to  double  in  a  few 
years.  Most  of  them  are  natives,  but 
more  immigrants  seek  admission 
each  year. 

They  all  tend  to  be  diligent,  highly 
skilled  workers,  mostly  in  factory 
jobs  as  welders,  painters,  molders 
and  the  like.  But  they’d  like  to  get  into 
the  service  trades,  too.  Anyone  who’s 
been  to  an  electronics  trade  show 
lately  has  seen  R2D2-like  creatures 
skidding  around,  beeping,  blinking 
and  delivering  a  sales  pitch.  Others 
are  designed  tor  private  security. 
There  are  even  models  that  will  mi 
command  go  to  the  refrigerator  and 
fetch  a  beer. 

Robots  count,  and  it’s  only  just,  not 
to  mention  useful,  that  they  be  count¬ 
ed.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  statisti¬ 
cal  regulators  at  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget,  the  bureau  will 
survey  the  annual  American  produc¬ 
tion  of  robots.  Once  we  know  how 


many  new  robots  are  at  work,  then 
what?  It’s  obvious:  how  many  are 
not?  Before  long,  we'll  ,  expect  re¬ 
ports  from  Washington  on  robot 
unemployment. 


Busters- 

Starting  in  1936  there  was  “Gang- 
busters,”  the  radio  program  that 
came  on  with  roaring  cars  and  blast¬ 
ing  submachine  guns— came  on,  that 
is,  like  gangbusters.  The  program 
faded  but  the  idiom  lingers  on. 

Now,  since  June,  we  have  had 
“Ghostbusters,”  the  movie  about 
some  amiable  hustlers  who  exorcise 
mysterious  spirits  from  much  of 
Manhattan.  Even  people  who  didn't 
see  the  film  have  seal  its  logotype— 
a  ghost,  under  a  red  circle  crossed  by 
the  diagonal  slash  that  says  Stop. 
This  time,  it’s  the  logotype  that 
lingers  on. 

More  than  lingers:  flourishes.  It’s 
turning  out  to  be  the  most  copied  bit 
of  iconography  since  we  all  learned 
how  to  New  York.  The  imitations  of 
Ghostbusters  are  coming  on  like 
gangbusters.  The  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  brought  Fritzbustars  and  Rea¬ 
gan  Busters.  Teen-age  thugs  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  who  beat  up  vagrants  who 
sleep  under  bridges  pronounce  them¬ 
selves  Trollbusters.  Pan  Am  adver¬ 
tises  vacation  Pricebusters.  New 
York  City  traffic  agents  have  become 


Gridlock -Busters  and  cigarette  toes 
are  Smokebusters. 

Enough  already.  There  cones  a 
time  in  the  history  of  any  good  idea 
when  to  copy  it  anymore  is  to  run  it 
into  the  ground.  That  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  for  this  symbol.  It’s  time  tor  the 
final  derivation:  something  like  Bust¬ 
ers  Bustprs. 


Absolute  Minimum 

Republican  John  Rowland  caused 
something  of  a  stir  this  month  when, 
at  age  27,  he  defeated  Representative 
William  Ratchford  in  Connecticut's 
5th  District  But  as  the  final  votes 
were  counted,  focus  shifted  to  the  con¬ 
test  tor  the  state  assembly  seat  from 
Waterbury  that  Mr.  Rowland  is  va¬ 
cating.  Republican  Gloria  Bogen  led 
Democrat  Joan  Hartley  by  10  votes 
when  the  voting  machines  were  tabu¬ 
lated.  When  the  absentee  ballots  were 
counted,  her  margin  narrowed  to 
three. 

An  automatic  recount  the  next  day 
swung  the  victory  to  Mrs.  Hartley  and 
cut  the  margin  even  closer  —  two 
votes  out  of  almost  10,000  cast,  in  a 
district  that  Mr.  Rowland  carried  by 
1,300  and  President  Reagan  by  twice 
as  many.  The  outcome  remains  in 
doubt,  with  Mrs.  Bogen  challenging 
the  count  in  court. 

So  much  tor  coattails.  A  single  vote 
con  make  a  difference. 


To  the  Editor: 

“The  Ultimate  Junket"  (editorial, 
Nov.  9)  helps  perpetuate  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  general  misconception  not  only 
of  the  raison  d’etre,  but  also  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration. 

One  of  NASA's  original  Congres¬ 
sional  mandates  was  the  promotion 
of  further  uses  of  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people^  No 
government  agency  has  ever  better 
fulfilled  a  mandate.  The'  benefits  we 
enjoy  from  NASA-derived  tech¬ 
nology  permeate  the  fabric  of  our 
daily  lives.  From  food,  medicine 
and  clothing  to  construction,  energy 
and  pollution  control,  Americans  are 
daily  'reaping  the  harvest  whose 
seeds  were  sown  by  the  space- 


exploration  programs  of  NASA 
One  million  Americans  today  are 
employed  by  the  $3  billion  commer¬ 
cial  space-communications  industry. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  all  overseas 
communication  is  relayed  via  satel¬ 
lite,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  satel¬ 
lite  operations.  All  this  is  a  result  of 
NASA-pioneered  technology. 

More  important  to  the  millions  of 
diabetics  who  will  be  freed  from 
their  restrictive  life  style  is  the  pro¬ 
grammable  implantable-medication 
system  derived  from  NASA  tech¬ 
nology.  Moreover,  automatic  im¬ 
plantable  defibrillators  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  rate  of  20  per  month  in 
patients  who  might  otherwise  die 
from  ventricular  fibrillation.  t 
I  wonder  how  these  people  would 


Searching  for  Truth  in  the  Strike  Zone 


To  the  Editor: 

Stephen  Jay  Gould  is  a  scientist  to 
admire.  His  ruminations  on  the  unre¬ 
solved  particulars  of  evolutionary 
theory  are  beacons  of  scientific  specu¬ 
lation.  But  his  musings  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  third-strike  call  by  the  umpire 
Babe  Pinelli,  which  gave  Don  Larsen  a 
perfect  game  in  the  '56  World  Series, 
are  upsetting  (“The  Strike  That  Was 
Low  and  Outside,"  Op-Ed  Nov.  10). 

Professor  Gould  says,  referring  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  strike  zone, 
“Truth  is  a  circumstance,  not  a  spot.” 
Is  truth  not  an  objective  matter,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  observer's  beliefs?  Can 

truth  depend  on  which  inning  we  are  in 

and  how  many  men  are  out? 

Mr.  Gould,  a  self-confessed  Yankee 
fan,  has  missed  another  important 
truth:  that  what  we  see  as  reality  is 
colored  by  our  circumstances  and  our 
predilections.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware 
of  this  truth.  But  he  has  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  believing  something  is  so  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  it  were  so. 

He  thinks  the  cheer  he  let  out  .  in 
class  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
cause  of  his  failure  to  get  into  Har¬ 
vard  as  an  undergraduate.  If  so,  it  is 
clear  his  subsequent  education  at  An¬ 
tioch  worked  out  to  the  ultimate  bene¬ 
fit  of  Harvard,  and  of  science  — -  not¬ 
withstanding  this  lapse  into  thinking 
like  a  Yankee  fan.  Karl  Rodman 

New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  Nov.  10, 1984 
• 

To  the  Editor: 

While  1  share  Stephen  Jay  Gould's 
admiration  for  Babe  Pinelli,  that  para- 


A  Democratic  Nation 
Of  Special  Interests 


To  the  Editor:  r.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  comment  .  on  one  • 
facet  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign.  This  Is  the 
notion  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “spe¬ 
cial.  interest"  groups.  Although  ern-  ' 
ployed  mostly  by  Republicans 
against  Democrats,  its  usage,  alas, 
has  expanded  to  other  forums. 

In  democratic  America,  the  will  of 
the  majority,  enacted  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  arises 'out  of  the  give-and- 
take  of  political  pressure  and  counter¬ 
pressure,  as  exerted  by  those  on  vari¬ 
ous  sides  of  different  issues.  Thus,  in 
effect,  each  group,-  by  legitimately 
acting  on  its  own  behalf  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  its  own  concerns,  by  that  veiy- 
fact,  serves  the  national  purpose. 

After  all,  why  should  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  be  considered  a  “special  inter¬ 
est"  group,  but  not  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce?  Why  should  teachers’ 
unions  be  considered  “special  inter¬ 
est”  groups,  but  not  the  parents  of 
parochial-school  children?  Why  should 
women’s  groups  be  considered  “spe¬ 
cial  interest”  groups,  but  not  funda¬ 
mentalist  church  organizations? 

In  democratic  America,  all  groups 
with  a  political  agenda  are  "special 
interest"  groups — or  none  are. 

Stanley  Cohen 
Baltimore,  Nov.  II,  1984 


gon  of  umpires,  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
pitch  Don  Larsen  threw  to  Dale  Mitch¬ 
ell  to  end  that  perfect  game  was  “low 
and  outside."  I  was  sitting  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  plate  at  that  game,  and  I 
guarantee  that  the  pitch  was  high  and 
outside  —  definitely  high  and  dearly 
outside.  Yogi  Berra  had  to  stand  up  to 
make  the  catch. 

The  real  error  was  committed  by 
Dale  Mitchell  himself,  who  forgot 


fife 


WchudlMXaHO 

that  cardinal  rule  for  all  hitters  with 
two  strikes  on  them:  “Never  trust  the 
umpire!"  Robert  Smith 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Nov.  10, 1984 
The  writer  is  author  of  several  base¬ 
ball  histories  and  editor  of  the. Major' 
League  Baseball  Players’  Associa¬ 
tion's  playing  guides. 


answer  your  question  “Is  space  just  a 
carnival  and  NASA  its  barker?"  ■ 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Medi¬ 
cines  and  procedures  that  can  only  be 
developed  in  space  will  prolong  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  on  earth. 
They  could  not  have  been  and  will  not 
be  developed  on  "expendable  un¬ 
manned  rockets.’’  (That  is  also  just 
one  of  the  answers  to  your  question 
“And  what  would  the  space  station  do 
that  unmanned  space  platforms 
won't  do  more  reliably  and  cheaply?” 
It  seems  more  appropriate  than  your 
rhetorical  answer,  “Nothing  much.”) 

Less  dramatic,  but  of  precedent- 
shattering  importance,  is  NASA’s 
commercialization  of  space.  NASA  is 
the  first  Government  agencyto  begin 
to  take  the  burden  of  operation  off  the 
back  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  to 
place  it  cm  the  private  sector. 

If  this  is  a  carnival  and  NASA 
a  barker,  then  the  show  must  go  on. 
Head  and  shoulders,  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  production  than  the  usual  bu¬ 
reaucratic  three-ring  circus. 

BillSchnirring 

New  York,  Nov.  9.  1984 
The  writer  is  publisher  of  NASA 
Tech  Briefs,  an  official  publication 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 


What’s  a  Heaven  For? 

To  the  Editor: 

One  of  your  ancestors  must  have 
advised  Isabella  against  funding  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  expedition.  “The  Ultimate 
Junket”  appears  to  be  yet  another 
swipe  at  the  manned  space  program. 

True,  NASA's  offer  of  a  place  as  pas¬ 
senger  on  a  future  space-shuttle  flight 
to  Senator  Jake  Gain  seems  heavy- 
handed,  mostly  because  space  travel 
is  still  exotic.  However,  that  offer  is  no 
more  or  less  proper  than  similar  ac¬ 
tions  by  other  agencies,  all  of  which 
are  engaged  in  constant  budgetary 
wars  to  maintain  their  funds. 

While  unmanned  probes  have  their 
uses,  I  might  remind  you  that  there  is 
enough  space  junk  in  orbit  from  un¬ 
successful  unmanned  launches  to  pay 
for  the  entire  manned  program. 

If  NASA  officials  seem  obsessed 
with  manned  space  flight,,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  aware  that  they  are 
opening  a  frontier.  The  space  shuttle 
and  the  proposed  space  station  are  or¬ 
derly  steps  in  this  process.  Of  what 
use  are  frontiers  if  people  don't  go 
there?  LaneLeifer 

Roslyn,  L.I.,  Nov.  9,  1984 


Everybody  Was  Wrong  About  Cookies  and  Prayers 


d^^ofjhe  election  campaign-  Y6ur: 
Nov.  4  editorial  “Five  Reasons  to  Vote 
far  Mondale"  referred  to  a  prayer 
decision  cited  by  President  Reagan  in 
correspondence  with  Norman  Lear 
and  in  his  first  debate  with  Walter 
Mondale.  You  state  that  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  Mr.  Reagan  said  the  court  for¬ 
bade  voluntary  prayer.  You  .go  on  to 
say  that  the  President  was  incorrect 
and  that  in  the.  case  referred  to  the 
court  had  upheld  voluntary  prayer. 

Both  are  incorrect  The  case  is 
Stein  v.  Oshinsky,  decided  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  on  July  7, 1965. 

The  case  involved  children  in  an 
elementary  school  in  New  York  City 
(Whitestone,  Queens)  in  grades  from 
kindergarten  to  the  sixth,  where 
teachers  instructing  kindergarten 
classes  permitted  the  organized  re¬ 
cital  of  nondenominaticinal  prayer 
before  taking  cookies  and  mint  The 
principal  ordered  the  teachers  in¬ 
structing  those  classes  to  stop  such 
group  recitals.  He  also  ordered  his 
teachers  to  stop  the  saying  of  such 
prayers  in  cither  classroom  situa¬ 
tions.  The  prayers  involved  were 
said  but  loud,  in  organized  observ¬ 
ance  and  under  teacher  supervision. 

The  issue  for  the  court  to  decide 


was  whether  it  was  within  the  powei 
jot  thegripcipalor  the  school  to  decid< 
J'hhat^ucfi'gftkip  prayer  “vjckild  not  be 
-permitted  during  sCfapol .  hours.  The 
court  held  that  the  principal  had  the 
lawful  power  to  stop  such  prayer.  Il 
.  analogized  that  just  as  a  court  woulc 
not  have  to  allow  interference  with  t 
trial  or  an  argument  any  time  that 
spectators  or  witnesses  or  jurors  de¬ 
sired  to  indulge  in  collective  ora 
prayer,  a  school  does  not  deprive 
pupils  of  their  right  to  pray  by  enjoin 
ing  such  prayer  during  school  hours. 

The  court  expressly  said  that  in 
rilling  does  not  cover  cases  when 
pupils  have  obligatory  religious  re 
quirements,  for  example,  that  of  i 
Moslem  obligated  to  prostrate  him 
self  five  times  daily  in  the  direction  o; 
Mecca,  or  the  child  whose  beliefs  for 
bade  his  partaking  of  milk  and  cook 
ies  without  saying  the  blessings  of  hk 
faith.  The  Court  implied  that  in  sud 
cases  school  authorities  would  permit 
individual  momentary  observances. 

The  court  also  noted,  although  it  dk 
not  decide,  that  in  the  context  of  tin 
state-mandated  education  of  younj 
children,  group  voluntary  prayer  is  il 
lusory  since  any  organized  prayer  ac 
tivity  requires  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  Seymour  Reice 

Chairman,  National  Civil  Right! 
Committee,  Anti-Defamation  League 
New  York,  Nov.  12,  198< 


Papandreou’s  Position  Is  Safeguarding  the  Greek  Boat 


To  the  Editor: 

Henry  Kamm’s  analysis  (Week  in 
Review,  Nov.  4)  of  Greek'  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou’s  foreign  policy 
was  titled  “Is  Papandreou’s  Position 
Rocking  the  NATO  Boat?”  Much  sim¬ 
pler  would  be  the  answer,  “Papan¬ 
dreou’s  Position  Is  Safeguarding  the 
Greek  Boat.”  The  support  that  this 
position  is  receiving  in  Greece  may 
be  appreciated  if  considered  in  the  - 
light  of  the  historical  experiences  of 
the  Greek  people. 

Since  they  won  their  independence 
from  Turkish  rule  in  the  1820’s,  they  ' 
have  been  manipulated  by  various 
great  powers  as  pawns  on  the  global 
chessboard.  In  1841,  the  British  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Athens,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  de¬ 
clared  candidly:  “A  truly  independent 
Greece  is  an  absurdity.  Greece  can  be 
either  English  or  Russian,  and  since  ' 
she  must  not  be  Russian,  it  is  neces-  - 
sary  that  she  be  English.” 

Greek  political  leaders  accepted  this 
assumption  of  foreign  control  to  such  ar 
degree  that  all  Greek  political  parties 
in  the  19th  century  were  commonly 
characterized  as  bong  “English,”  ’ 
“French"  or  “Russian."  But  submis¬ 
sion  to  foreign  tutelage  did  not  save 
the  country  from  a  dreary  succession 
of  humiliations  and  disasters  after  the  -  * 
Winning  of  nominal  independence.  ' 

This  pattern  persisted  in  the  20th 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must  - 
include  the  writer's  name,  address ; 
and  telephone  number.  'Became  of  . 
the  large  volume  ofmaQ  received,  we.^ 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  achnowt . 
edge  or  to  return  unpubttshed  letters.  - 


century.  During  World  War  II,  Greek 
political  leaders  looked  to  Churchill 
or  Stalin,  in  contrast  to  Tito,  who  fal¬ 
lowed  an  independent,  nonaligravi 
policy.  The  outcome  was  Churchill's 
military  intervention  in  Greece,  the 
Battle  of  Athens  and  the  wwimg 
rightist  reign  of  terror. 

Likewise,  Greek  political  leaders 
scrambled  to  accept  American  arms 
and  dollars  under  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  purportedly  was  de¬ 
signed  to  save  Greek  democracy 
from  Communism.  But  Washington 
policy  makers  made  no  move  on  be¬ 
half  of  Gteek  democracy  when  they 
were  forewarned  of  the  impending 
junta  coup.  '  ' 

Nor  did  they  oppose  the  junta 
dictatorship  after  it  had  been  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Greek  people,  instead 
the  American  Secretary  jrf  Defense, 
Melvin  Laird,  .visited  Athens  in 
October  1970  arid  announced  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  arms  shipment  to  the 
junta  because  of  "the  importance  of 
the .  strategic  location  of  Greece 
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c  as  the  southern  anchor  of  NATO.’ 
1  Laird  overlooked  the  subversion  o 

-  Greek  democracy  because  of  the  re 
I  quirements  of  what  he  consider* 
>  American  security  interests.  This  i 
s  precisely  the  motivation  behind  Mr 
5  Papandreou’s  foreign  policy.  Th 

Prime  Minister  is  repeatedly  ask* 

*  whether  he  is  pro-  or  anti-American 
t  He  invariably  replies  that  he  is  nei 

ther;  that  he  is  simply  pro-Greek 

-  After  the  experiences  of  the  past  cen 
r  tury  and  a  half,  it  is  scarcely  a  mys 
i  tery  that  this  reply  strikes  a  respan 

sive  chord  in  Greece, 
r  The  real  mystery  is  how  belat* 
5  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  Gred 
loader  who  recognizes  the  bank 
L  ruptcy  of  the  traditional  potic 

*  '* ^dependence  arid  subservience  b 
l  foreign  powers,  and  who  proclaim 
,  that  the  time  has  come  for  Greeks 
i  as  well  as  Americans,  to  “stand  talL’ 

L.  S.  Stavriang: 
;  _  San  Diego,  Nov.  6, 198 

c  ine  writer  is  adjunct  profesSorofhis 
story  of  the  University  of  California 
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The  MiG’s  Are  Coming!  A  Calmer  Capital 


Those  nonexistent  MIG  fighter 
planes  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  proclaimed  it  wouldn't  toler¬ 
ate  in  Nicaragua  suggest  again  that  the 
Administration's  real  purpose  is  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  regime.  But 
the  nonarrival  of  those  nonexistent 
fighters  also  points  the  way  out  of  the 
rising  possibility  that  Mr.  Reagan  may 
stumble  into  a  Nicaraguan  quagmire. 

After  public  disclosure  that  William 
Casey’s  CI-A.  cowboys  were  financing 
and  directing  a  "covert”  war  against 
the  Sandinistas,  including  the  mining 
of  Nicaragua's  harbors,  the  bombing  of 
its  principal  airport  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  main  oil  terminal,  you  had  to 
wear  rose-colored  glasses  over  your 
blindfold  to  believe  the  President's  ex¬ 
planation.  He  insisted  he  was  only 
trying  to  “interdict"  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  neigh¬ 
boring  El  Salvador. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  C.I.A.,  the 
Pentagon,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  numer¬ 
ous  Congressional  gumshoes  and  re¬ 
porters  from  all  over  the  world  were 
never  able  to  establish  that  there  was 
a  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador  —  at  least  one  important 
enough  to  justify  the  money,  trouble, 
political  capital  and  reputation  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  expend¬ 
ing  co  interdict  it. 

Now  it’s  a  supposed  flow  of  "strate¬ 
gic  arms”  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Nicaragua  that's  cited  to  justify  contin¬ 
ued  u.S.  intervention  in  Nicaragua's 
affairs.  If  the  MiG's  had  existed  to  be 
off-loaded  at  Corinto,  they  could  have 
been  destroyed  (or  “neutralized,”  as 
the  C.I.A.  would  put  it)  by  air  attack; 
that  threat  was  implicit  in  Administra¬ 
tion  warnings  to  both  Moscow  and 
Managua.  And  the  reason  given  was 
that  such  advanced  weapons  would 
give  Nicaragua  the  means  to  attack  its 


Turn  this 
flap  into 
diplomacy 


neighbors  or  the  Panama  Canal. 

'Hus  is  a  Central  American  version 
o?  “The  Russians  are  coming!”  The 
Sandinistas  are  Marxist  and  authori¬ 
tarian  but  they  aren't  fools,  which 
they’d  have  to  be  to  attack  neighbor 
states  when  they  already  have  the 
U.S.-armed  contras  to  fight,  their  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  wreck,  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  would  be  only  too  happy  to  defend 
said  neighbors,  let  alone  the  canal  — 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  knock  off  the 
Sandinistas  in  the  bargain. 

Besides,  in  view  of  the  proxy  war 
against  Nicaragua  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  been  waging 
openly  —  aided  and  abetted  for  too 
long  by  Congress  —  the  likelihood  is 
that  the  Sandinistas  actually  want 
whatever  weapons  they're  getting  for 
defense  against  a  stepped-up  contra 
attack  from  Honduras  or  a  U.S.  inva¬ 
sion  they  obviously  fear.  That  fear 
may  be  unfounded,  but  it  makes  more 
sense  than  the  “fear”  that  Nicaragua 
might  attack  the  Panama  Canal. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration 
undoubtedly  will  substitute  for  the 
discredited  arms-to-El  Salvador 
thesis  the  lurid  possibility  that  the 
next  freighter  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  the  one  after  that,  or  some  ship 
someday  might  be  carrying  “strate¬ 
gic  weapons”  for  Nicaragua.  That 
could  be  an  effective  argument  with 


which  to  bludgeon  Congress  into 
resuming  support  for  the  “contras,” 
especially  if  escalated  into  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  military  base  —  even  a  mis¬ 
sile  base— in  the  U.S.  "backyard." 

It’s  a  fraudulent  argument  nonethe¬ 
less.  A  Nicaraguan  attack  on  its  neigh¬ 
bors  would  be  madness;  the  Russians 
have  shown  no  interest  in  establishing 
a  Nicaraguan  military  base  that 
clearly  would  precipitate  a  Soviet-U.S. 
showdown  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962;  and  the  “con¬ 
tras”  have  no  means  whatever  of  stop¬ 
ping  —  their  attacks  may  even  in¬ 
crease  —  Soviet  weapons  shipments  to 
Nicaragua.  Only  the  U.S.  can  stop  such 
shipments;  the  contras  can  only  keep 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 
which  is  what  they  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  are  designed  to  do. 

A  more  thoughtful  and  less  ideologi¬ 
cal  Administration  than  Mr.  Reagan's 
might  seize  the  opportunity  the  MIG 
flap  suggests.  It  could  seek  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Sandinistas  in  which 
they  would  pledge  to  allow  no  Soviet 
base  on  their  territory,  to  acquire  no 
weapons  beyond  their  self-defense 
needs,  and  to  permit  adequate  verifica¬ 
tion  measures  in  return  for  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  contra  army  and  an  end  to 
the  Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to 
overthrow  their  Government. 

That  would  remove  any  legitimate 
U.S.  concerns,  leave  the  Sandinistas 
to  sink  or  swim  on  their  own,  and 
head  off  such  ill-conceived  steps  as 
the  one  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  re¬ 
cently  proposed  —  that  the  U.S.  arm 
all  Nicaragua's  neighbors.  What  Cen¬ 
tral  America  needs  is  not  more  arms 
but  less  militarism  —  whether  home¬ 
grown  or  exported  from  Washington; 
but  don’t  hold  your  breath  until  this 
impervious  Administration  learns 
that  elementary  lesson.  □ 


Washington 
he  post-election  mood  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  is  one  of  deliberate 
calm.  There  is  no  gloating  here, 
even  among  the  most  partisan  archi¬ 
tects  of  his  victorious  campaign.  The 
emphasis  now  is  on  private  consulta¬ 
tion  with  both  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  Congress  and  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow. 

This  does  not  mean  any  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  in  policy.  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  like  Konstantin  Chernenko  in 
the  Kremlin,  is  talking  about 
“strengthening  the  country's  de¬ 
fense  capability,”  but  both  are  also 
talking  more  hopefully  about  renew¬ 
ing  diplomatic  negotiations., on  the 
reduction  of  tensions  between  their 
two  countries. 

What  has  changed  here,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  is  the  tone  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  private  and  public  lan¬ 
guage.  Despite  the  recent  awkward, 
and  as  it  proved,  inaccurate  Adminis¬ 
tration  “leak”  about  the  shipment  of 
advanced  Soviet  MIG  fighter  planes 
to  Nicaragua,  it  is  the  moderate 
voices  of  the  Administration  that  are 
now  dominating  the  news. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  did  not 
react  to  Mr.  Chernenko’s  call  for  an 
increase  in  Soviet  military  expend¬ 
itures,  knowing  that  the  Pentagon 
was  doing  the  same  in  its  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  U.S.  military 
budget.  Instead,  Mr.  Shultz  went  on 
television  to  welcome  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
er's  promise  to  Marvin  Kalb  of  NBC 
News  to  work  “vigorously”  with  the 
newly  re-elected  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  control  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  and  “the  broad  possibility  for 
cooperation"  in  combating  the  hun¬ 
ger  and  pollution  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Shultz,  obviously  feeling 
that  U.S. -Soviet  relations  were  too 
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important  to  be  left  to  the  questions  of 
American  newspaper  and  television 
reporters,  called  for  a  return  to  the 
“private  processes  of  diplomacy.” 
Let's  stop  talking  publicly  about  talk¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Shultz  seemed  to  be  saying, 
but  let's  talk  privately,  set  a  date  and 
get  down  to  discussing  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  world. 

There  are  other  signs  here  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  thinking  in 
a  different  way  about  the  conduct  of 
its  foreign  policy  in  a  second  term. 
For  example,  despite  its  alarming 
budget  deficit,  it  is  now  talking  pri¬ 
vately  not  about  cutting  foreign  aid. 
but  increasing  it  by  as  much  as  $8  bil¬ 
lion  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering 
and  reduce  the  tensions  of  the  world's 
poorest  nations. 

This  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  President  and  may  never  survive 
the  budget  debate  in  the  new  Con¬ 
gress.  But  even  the  feet  that  it  is 
being  seriously  debated  is  a  sign  of  a 
reappraisal  of  priorities  within  the 
Reagan  Administration. 


in  its  first  term,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  risked  a  break  with  its  allies  by 
opposing  the  use  of  U.S.  technology 
to  help  build  a  Soviet  gas  pipeline  to 
Western  Europe.  Now  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
approved  talks  with  the  Chernenko 
regime  on  the  possibility  of  U.S.  aid 
for  the  development  of  Soviet  gas 
and  oil. 

Also,  though  it  has  attracted  little 
public  notice,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  quietly  supporting 
improved  relations  between  East  and 
Wesi  Germany  and  has  been  encour¬ 
aging  more  U-S-  contacts  with  the 
Erich  Honecker  regime  in  Commu¬ 
nist  East  Germany. 

President  Reagan  indicated  this 
change  of  attitude,  if  not  of  policy,  in 
his  conciliatory  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  But  nobody  here  knew  then 
whether  this  was  merely  an  election 
tactic  to  soften  his  warrior  image  or 
an  offer  of  reappraisal  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  a  second  term. 

It  is  obviously  too  early  to  talk  of 
reconciliation  or  compromise  either 
with  the  Democrats  or  the  Russians. 
But  a  reappraisal  of  the  President’s 
rhetoric  and  maybe  even  of  his  poli¬ 
cies  is  clearly  under  way. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  opposed  in  the 
next  two  months  by  those  in  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  who  regard  his 
spectacular  election  victory  as  a 
mandate  to  carry  on  the  anti-big  gov¬ 
ernment,  anti-Communist  policies  of 
the  first  term. 

But  this  is  not  the  trend  these  days 
before  Thanksgiving.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  seems  grateful  for  a  chance  at 
a  second  term  and  even  eager  to  talk 
more  about  cooperation  and  less 
about  confrontation  at  home  and 
abroad.  □ 


Andrzej  DwlrlnaM 


Where 

America 

Fears 
To  Tread 

By  George  R.  Urban 

MUNICH,  West  Germany  —  It  is  a 
political  cunosity  of  our  time  that  the 
nation  that  invented  Madison  Avenue 
should  be  so  poor  in  conveying  the, 
ireth  to  Germans.  Russians.  French¬ 
men  and  Bulgarians  about  the  real 
nature  of  United  States  society,  the 
values  Americans  cherish  and  the 
traditions  that  make  its  democracy 
into  what  it  is. 

Sitting  among  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  or  listening  to  the 
Dutch  or  Mexicans  talking  among 
themselves,  one  is  struck  by  a  puz¬ 
zling  phenomenon:  the  totalitarian 
world  has  succeeded  in  hijacking  the 
language  of  international  communi¬ 
cations  and  defining  the  terms  in 
which  American  society  is  described 
and  often  describes  itself. 

America,  in  this  light,  is  rapacious, 
exploitative,  imperialistic,  vacuous 
and  lacking  compassion.  The  Com¬ 
munist  world,  usually  described  as 
"socialist,”  and  much  of  the  third 
world,  too.  are  peace-loving,  progres¬ 
sive,  compassionate,  egalitarian  and 
fraternal.  The  first  is  mired  in  the 
sins  of  capitalism;  the  second  stands 
for  enlightenment  and  public  virtue. 


George  R.  Urban,  editor  and  co-au¬ 
thor  of  several  books  on  East-West 
relations,  directs  Radio  Free  Europe. 


This  vocabulary  has  come  to  stick, 
not  because  it  reflects  the  truth  but 
because  democratic  societies,  the 
United  States  in  particular,  are  essen¬ 
tially  defensive  polities  that  have  no 
experience  in  articulating  their 
values  in  ideological  language.  The 
United  States  has  no  overall  design  on 
the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reluctant 
communicator  of  anything  that  might 
sound  like  an  American  “ideology.” 


That  touch  of  subtle  self-righteous¬ 
ness  and  civilized  hypocrisy  that  has 
made  the'British  and  French  into  per¬ 
suasive  disseminators  of  the  values  of 
their  civilization  is  utterly  lacking  in 
American  political  culture.  Amer¬ 
icans  no  longer  believe  that  they  have 
a  “manifest  destiny,”  much  less  that 
it  might  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
propagate  American  premises  with 
anything  smacking  of  pride  of 


achievement  or  a  sense  of  leadership. 
A  country  as  imperfect  as  the  United 
States,  certain  keepers  of  the  puritan¬ 
ical  conscience  have  been  telling  us, 
has  nothing  to  teach  the  world. 

The  custodians  of  the  United  States 
image  on  the  world’s  airwaves  have, 
therefore,  their  work  cut  out  for 
them.  They  have  to  represent  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  world  power  that  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  be  a  world  power,  distrusts 


any  bal ance-of -power  politics  and  has 
the  notion  of  supranational  morality 
so  deeply  embedded  in  its  national 
psyche  that  it  frequently  cannot  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  is  really  involved,  as  it 
says  it  is,  in  some  international  con¬ 
flict  or  is  adjudicating  the  quarrels  of 
less-enlightened  people. 

This  referee  complex  is  the  despair 
of  America’s  allies  and  makes  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  to  represent 


and  interpret  the  United  States 
abroad  exceptionally  difficult. 
Skeptical  Europeans  remark  joking¬ 
ly.  but  with  only  slight  exaggeration, 
that  America  has  never  quite  made 
up  its  mind  whether  it  is  a  church  or  a 
country — that  Americans  enjoy  their 
power  sadly  because,  for  a  moral  per¬ 
son,  that  is  the  only  way  that  power 
can  be  enjoyed.  They  chide  Amer¬ 
icans  for  paying  no  heed  to  Machiav- 
elli's  warning  that  it  is  wiser  for  the 
Prince,  if  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  to 
be  feared  than  to  be  loved. 

These  are,  in  many  ways,  engaging 
characteristics,  for  they  depict  a  soci¬ 
ety  that  lacks  any  sense  of  braggado¬ 
cio,  has  no  taste  for  imperialism  and 
does  not  even  like  to  tell  the  world 
about  its  virtues  —  and  when  it  does, 
tends  to  do  it  with  so  many  reserva¬ 
tions  that  it  does  it  badly. 

The  ugly  American,  the  uncultured 
American,  .do  not_as  stereotypes,- 
correspond  to  anything  in  real  life, 
but  they  are  images  of  great  power  in 
the  world  because  the  reputation  of 
Americans,  like  some  superior 
French  wines,  does  not  travel  well.  It 
is  marred  by  an  exceptionally  quar¬ 
relsome  political  class,  a  lack  of  self- 
confidence  in  dealing  with  foreigners, 
an  inconoclastic  intelligentsia  and  a 
media  establishment  whose  ruling 
passion  is  the  destruction  of  the 
reputation  of  America's  elected  lead¬ 
ers. 

Have  compassion,  then,  for  the 
men  and  women  who  run  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty  and  the 
Voice  of  America.  Soviet  propaganda 
and  disinformation  are  only  one  of 
their  headaches;  the  inhibitions  of 
American  political  culture  are  an¬ 
other  and  almost  as  powerful.  Their 
mandates  are  accident-prcne  and  the 
ground  under  their  feet  responds  only 
too  readily  to  the  tremors  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  landscape.  As  so  often  happens  in 
American  political  life,  the  domestic 
tail  tends  to  wag  the  dog,  and,  with  its 
body  out  of  balance,  the  dog  tends  to 
whimper  when  it  ought  to  bark.  □ 


Bad  Advice  on  Blacks  On  Libel  and  Officials 


By  Roger  Wilkins 


WASHINGTON  —  A  lot  of  conven¬ 
tional  ignorance  has  been  spewed  out 
m  the  wake  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  The  worst  of  it  is  couched  as  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Democrats  about  what  to 
do  about  blacks  in  framing  an  appeal 
that  will  woo  back  a  white  majority  in 
1988. 

Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  of  Colorado 
was  on  television  the  other  night  ar¬ 
guing  that  the  Democrats  had  to  stop 
catering  to  such  "special  interests" 
as  blacks,  and  The  Washington  Post 
gave  prominent  space  to  a  poll-taking 
professor  from  San  Diego  who  argued 
that  Walter  F.  Mondale’s  greatest 
mistake  was  in  leading  his  campaign 
with  concern  for  that  same  “special 
interest."  He  suggested  that  the 
Democrats  ought  to  follow  the  polls 
and  turn  their  backs  on  such  issues  as 
welfare  and  concern  for  blacks. 

The  first  problem  with  that  analy¬ 
sis  is  that  if  Mr.  Mondale's  campaign 
led  with  the  interests  of  blacks,  most 
blacks,  didn’t  notice  it.  His  people 
splintered  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's 
planks  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  they  were  slow  to  admit 
blacks  into  policy  making  posts  and, 
while  Mr.  Mondale  spoke  generally 
about  compassion  and  fairness,  his 
lieutenants  resisted  the  idea  of  ham¬ 
mering  hard  at  the  issue  dearest  to 


special  interests  were  the  greedy  rich 
the  “hogs  feeding  at  the  trough."  as 
David  A.  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
put  it  so  inelegantly,  but  accurately. 
In  those  days,  the  phrase  "special  in¬ 
terests"  was  not  meant  to  trash  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  poor. 

There  are  also  lots  of  problems  with 
the  proposed  strategy.  The  first  is 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  poor, 
whether  white,  native  American, 
brown  or  black.  The  official  estimate 
is  that  35  million  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  poor.  Thai  is  15  percent  of  us.  How 
they  fare  affects  the  quality  of  ail  our 
lives.  For  example,  in  his  book, 
“Lives  of  the  Poets,"  E.  L.  Doctorow 
describes  brilliantly  the  psychic  dis¬ 
comfort  of  well-off  New  Yorkers  who 
rub  shoulders  daily  with  the  angry 
and  hopeless  offspring  of  the  black 
and  brown  poor.  But  in  addition  to 
crime  and  civic  decay,  the  loss  of  the 
contributions  that  are  never  made  be¬ 
cause  poverty  has  stunted  the  mental 
and  physical  development  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  poverty  is  beyond  measure¬ 
ment. 

The  second  probiem  with  the  strat¬ 
egy  is  that  it  looks  at  the  last  election, 
not  the  next  one.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  next  Republican  candidate 
will  be  nearly  as  formidable  as  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan  or  that  he  will  pander  so 
much  to  racism  as  the  President  did 
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away  from  America's  most  vulner¬ 
able  people  cedes  the  central  question 
of  the  next  Presidential  election  to  the 
greedy.  That  question  is :  what  kind  of 
people  and  nation  do  we  wish  to  be¬ 
come? 

Ronald  Reagan's  first  term  and  his 
campaign  gave  me  answer.  It  is  a  vi¬ 
sion  that  comforts  the  well-to-do  and 
afflicts  the  afflicted.  But  there  is  a 
moral  grandeur  to  the  idea  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  soars  above  the  flag-waving 
and  Bible-thumping  that  proved  so 
successful  in  the  last  campaign. 
Every  President  whom  history 
deems  to  have  been  great  —  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  —  was  touched  with  that 
moral  grandeur.  They  pulled  the  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  their  narrow  personal  con¬ 
cerns  and  elicited  from  them  their 
besL  instincts  as  citizens  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion. 

The  strategies  now  being  urged 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  would  rob 
its  next  candidate  of  any  hope  of 
greatness  and  would  reduce  that  can¬ 
didate  to  the  role  of  common  pulse- 
taker  of  the  people. 

1  believe  that  some  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan  do  not  wish  their  country  to 
be  greedy  and  uncaring.  1  believe  that 
the  Democratic  Party  can  fashion 
themes  and  construct  a  vision  of  the 
American  future  that  includes  hope 


By  Walter  Schneir 
and  Miriam  Schneir 


PLEAS  ANTVILLE,  N.Y.  — Every¬ 
one  knows  that  media  attacks  on  pub¬ 
lic  officials  are  sometimes  unfair, 
dishonest,  careless,  mean-spirited 
‘  and  self-serving.  But  a  public  official 
who  claims  be  or  she  was  maligned 
by  critics  and  seeks  redress  in  court 
must  meet  a  standard  of  proof  more 
stringent  than  that  faced  by  a  private 
citizen. 

This  standard,  set  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  requires  an  of¬ 
ficial  to  show  that  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  about  his  or  her  conduct  in  of¬ 
fice  were  false  and  made  with  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  the  truth. 

Why  does  our  society  recognize  a 
need  to  accord  critics  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  an  extra  measure  of  protection? 
Given  the  libel  suit  by  Gen,  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  and  the  likelihood 
of  similar  suits,  an  understanding  of 
that  question  is  a  matter  of  uncom¬ 
mon  immediacy.  It  is  a  question  that 
leads  straight  to  the  heart  of  our  iden¬ 
tity  as  a  democratic  nation  whose 
citizens  insist  on  the  right  to  free, 
open  argument  on  public  issues. 

Colonial  Americans  experienced 
two  distinctly  different  uses  of  libel 
law.  The  first  involved  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  sued  neighbors  for  defa¬ 
mation  to  vindicate  their  personal 


was  by  government  to  punish  critics. 
This  form  became  a  colonial  cause 
celebre,  the  subject  of  outpourings  of 
popular  protest. 

England’s  rulers  had  long  charged 
political  enemies  with  seditious  libel 
and  tried  them  in  dreaded  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  proceedings.  Seditious  libel  also 
was  used  to  suppress  critics  of  ap¬ 
pointed  British  officials  in  18th  cen¬ 
tury  America.  The  best-known  case  is 
that  of  the  newspaper  editor  John 
Peter  Zenger,  charged  with  libel  for 
his  scathing  articles  about  the  im¬ 
perious  Governor  William  Cosby. 
There  were  numerous  other  cases. 

Americans  responded  to  British  libel 
actions  by  reprinting  essays  on  “lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press”  from  a  British  vol¬ 
ume.  "Cato’s  Letters,”  the  patriots’ 
political  bible.  One  frequently  quoted 
Cato  observation  reads:  “What  are 
usually  called  libels  undoubtedly 
keep  great  men  in  awe,  and  are  some 
check  upon  their  behavior. ...  It  is 
certainly  of  less  consequence  to  man¬ 
kind,  that  an  innocent  man  should  be 
now  and  then  aspersed,  than  that  all 
men  should  be  enslaved.” 

These  defiant  struggles  bred  a 
peculiarly  American  style  of  freedom 
of  expression:  uninhibited,  with  no 
holds  barred  —  a  style  appropriate  to 
a  proud,  self-governing  people.  In 
1782,  the  Frenchman  Crevecoeur,  de¬ 
fining  “What  Is  an  American."  wrote 
that  as  citizens  “they  will  carefully 
read  the  newspapers,  enter  into  every 


they  could  be  scurrilous,  accusatory 
and  intemperate.  Their  impudence 
reflected  a  belief  that  all  power  de¬ 
rived  from  the  people,  that  public  of¬ 
ficials  were  public  servants.  This  was 
the  press  the  Founders  knew  when 
they  ratified  the  First  Amendment. 

Such  a  press  was  not  to  everyone’s 
liking.  In  1798,  Congress  passed  the 
Sedition  Act  to  muzzle  boisterous  Re¬ 
publican  newspapers  that  were  heap¬ 
ing  invective  on  Federalist  leaders. 
Ironically,  the  weapon  used  was  the 
iong-fought-against  doctrine  of  sedi¬ 
tious  libel.  The  first  person  arrested, 
a  Vermont  editor,  was  jailed  ar.d 
fined  for  publishing  a  letter  libeling 
President  John  Adams.  In  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Resolutions.  James  Madison  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Sedition  Act  was  di¬ 
rected  "against  that  right  of  freely 
examining  public  characters  and 
measures,  and  free  communication 
among  the  people,"  which  is  the 
"only  effectual  guardian  of  every 
other  right."  The  Act  was  allowed  to 
lapse  and  Jefferson  pardoned  those 
convicted  under  it. 

There  the  subject  of  libel  and  public 
officials  rested,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  was  concerned,  for 
163  years.  Then  came  the  libel  suit  of 
L.  B.  Sullivan,  a  Montgomery,  Ala., 
city  commissioner.  Now  with  the 
Westmoreland  case,  we  have  the  first 
suit  by  a  high  Federal  official  against 
critics  of  his  conduct  in  office.  Today, 
a  debate  is  stirring  over  whether  the 
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Why  Rostand’s  ‘Cyrano’  Lives  On 


By  ANTHONY  BURGESS 


We  all  know  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.”  but  almost 
wilfullly  ignore  Its  au¬ 
thor.  It’s  as  though  we 
want  big-nosed  Cyrano 
w  exist  in  his  own  right,  the  composer 
of  his  own  works  and  perpetrator  of 
his  own  mad  actions,  without  benefit 
of  a  human  creator.  But  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  is  just  one  of  the  works  of 
Edmond  Rostand,  whose  life  was 
highly  creative  but  comparatively 
short  —  he  died  at  the  age  of  50  in 
1918.  Before  his  death  he  made  the 
heights  of  French  literary  accept¬ 
ance.  being  elected  to  the  Academy, 
but  there  was  always  the  sense  that 

he  was  not  quite  literary  enough _ 

too  much  the  ingenious  stage  crafts¬ 
man,  too  popular,  his  romanticism  a 
watery  compound  mixed  for  a  non¬ 
literary  public. 

Nevertheless,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
played  in  his  “L’Aiglon"  in  1900,  and 
as  we  know,  the  great  Coquelin  put  on 
the  nose  in  1898.  The  big'  actors 
wanted  Rostand,  but  big  actors  are, 
almost  by  definition,  a  kind  of  charla¬ 
tan,  and  theatricality,  which  we  find 
in  excess  in  Rostand,  has  been  feared 
by  the  literary. 

Real  literary  men  ought  to  fail  on 
the  stage,  but  Rostand  never  failed.  A 
Broadway  musical  was  made  of  "Le 
Romanesques"— called  "The  Fanta- 
sticks"  —  and  it  seems  likely  to  run 
forever.  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  ex¬ 
pensive  to  mount,  usually  earned 
back  its  money.  "L’Aiglon,”  with  an 
actress  like  Glenda  Jackson,  would 
still  work,  even  though  nobody  gives  a 
hoot  about  Napoleon's  son.  Rostand, 
like  Noel  Coward,  was  a  man  of  the 
theater,  and  death  has  always  made 
the  austerely  literary  doubt  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  profundity  and  ultimate  es¬ 
thetic  value. 

Broadway  is,  for  the  second  time, 
seeing  my  name  linked  with  that  of 

Anthony  Burgess,  the  novelist,  did 
the  translation  o/"Cyrmio  de  Berger- 
ac“  that  is  currently  being  performed 
on  Broadway  by  the  Royal  Shake¬ 
speare  Company. 
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Edmond  Rostand — his  life  was  highly  creative 


Edmond  Rostand.  In  1971  I  made  a 
translation  of  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac” 
for  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  in 
Minneapolis.  This  version,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  became  a  Broadway  musi¬ 
cal  which  had  little  success,  despite 
the  presence  of  Christopher  Plummer 
in  the  lead.  New  Yorkers  were  stay¬ 
ing  home  to  follow  the  Watergate 
scandal  on  television;  the  cost  erf  the 
production  was  too  high;  the  musical- 
ization  of  a  play  which  already  con¬ 
tained  enough  music  in  its  language 
was  a  hopeless  notion  anyway. 


Still,  a  good  portion  of  my  life  has 
been  expended  on  promoting  a  19th- 
century  play  about  a  17th-century 
Gascon  with  a  large  nose,  and,  having 
so  many  other  things  to  do,  I  have  to 
wonder  why.  The  version  that  the 
R^oyal  Shakespeare  Company  is  at 
present  doing  on  Broadway  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  the  Guthrie  did. 
Three  adaptations  of  the  one  play 
ought  to  be  enough  for  any  man’s  life¬ 
time.  Yet,  if  asked  to  tackle  a  fourth, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  decline  the  proffer. 

This  is  because  I  find  Cyrano  end- 


Reporters  Are  Continuing 
Story  for  Moviemakers 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


Among  others  things,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Television  Age 
appears  to  have  made 
more  sharp  and  contradic¬ 
tory  the  nature  of  the 
American  public's  longstanding  love- 
hate  relationship  with  journalists  and 
journalism.  If  various  polls  are  to  be 
believed,  many  Americans  today  are 
convinced  that  newspaper  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporting,  especially  of  politics, 
is  more  biased  than  it’s  ever  been, 
usually  in  favor  of  liberal  positions. 

There  also  are  people  who  seem  to 
feel  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
the  reporting  of  downbeat  events— to 
disasters,  natural  and  man-made,  to 
tales  of  duplicity  in  places  of  public 
trust,  to  stories  of  the  private  scan¬ 
dals  of  well-known  people.  Why, 
someone  must  ask  at  least  once  each 
night  cm  a  radio  phone-in  show,  don’t 
reporters  spend  more  time  on  heart¬ 
warming,  inspiriting  stories  about 
heroism  and  other  uplifting  human 
achievements?  Isn’t  there  enough 
trouble  in  the  world  without  harping 
on  all  of  the  unpleasantnesses?  The 
reporter,  like  the  messenger  in  Greek 
tragedy,  is  punished  for  the  tidings  be 
brings. 

Though  the  public  is  skeptical  of 
journalism,  there  probably  has  never 
been  a  time  before  when  journalists 
have  themselves  become  such  stars 
in  their  own  right  that  when  a  famil¬ 
iar-faced  television  reporter  appears 
at  the  scene  of  a  major  event,  it's 
often  the  journalist  and  not  the  event 
that  receives  most  of  the  attention  of 
the  onlookers.  The  reporter  has 
gained  such  celebrity  that  autographs 
may  be  sought  by  fans  even  as  the 
building  behind  them  Is  going  up  in 
flames. 

NOt  unrelated  to  this  more  recent 
phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  movies 
about  reporters  have  exerted  a  con¬ 
tinuing  appeal  tor  filmmakers  and 
often  with  the  public.  This  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  conviction  that  re¬ 
porters,  being  where  the  action  is, 
lead  lives  somewhat  more  full  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  thus  more  glamorous 
than  those  of  your  average  computer 
programmer. 

Considering  the  apparently  wide¬ 
spread  public  skepticism  about  jour¬ 
nalism,  journalists  have  been  treated 

with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  by 
moviemakers.  currently  by  David 
Puttnam,  the  producer  whose  idea  it 
was  to  make  ‘The  Killing  Fields." 
This  is  the  screen  adaptation  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Schanberg’s  New  York  Times 
Magazine  stray  (Jan.  20, 1980)  about 
the  war  in  Cambodia  and  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  friendship  Mr.  Schanberg  devel¬ 
oped  with  his  Cambodian  assistant, 

^Tfo^magazine  stray,  titled  “The 

Death  and  Life  of  Dlth  Pran/1  carried 
the  subhead,  “A  Stray  of  Cambodia,” 
tor  a  very  good  reason.  In  recounting 
the  victory  of  the  Communist  Khmer 
Sul  fortes  in  Cambodia,  which  Mr. 
crhanberg  covered  tor  The  New  York 
Times  from  1872  to  1975,  he  also  sue 
Mtsfullv  encapsulated  in  his  memoir 
SE  Ms  frieSEp  with  Mr.  Ditfa 
what  be  saw  to  be  the  awful  fate  cl  a 


small  country  not  in  control  of  its  own 
destiny.  As  Mr.  Schanberg  was  un- 
to  prbfecf  tbellfe  otmt.  Dfth,' 
who  had  earlier  saved  his  life  and 
those  of  several  other  Western  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  American  forces  could 
not  —  perhaps  “would  not”  is  the 
term  the  film  would  use  —  save  the 
life  of  Cambodia. 

“The  Killing  Fields,”  directed  by 
Roland  Jofffi  and  starring  Sam 
Waterston  as  Mr.  Schanberg  and  Dr. 
Haing  S.  Ngor  as  Mr.  Dith,  is  not  a 
perfect  film.  It  never  successfully 
dramatizes  the  intensity  of  the  loy¬ 
alty,  the  respect  and,  finally,  the  guilt 
Mr.  Schanberg  felt  about  the  friend¬ 
ship,  but  it  does  call  attention —very 
rare  in  movies— to  an  unhappy  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  recent  United 
States  diplomacy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  more  important 
than  actually  moving. 

In  this  respect,  too,  “The  Killing 
Fields”  represents  one  of  the  most 
consistently  popular  conceits  of  jour¬ 
nalists  as  seen  by  moviemakers  — 
that  is,  the  journalist  as  a  tough,  com¬ 
mitted  reporter  of  the  facts,  out  to  get 
the  truth  that,  in  these  films,  must 


‘The  Killing 
Fields’  respects 
journalism. 


serve  the  cause  of  humanity  for  being 
true.  If  Troth  is  Beauty,  it’s  also 
Good. 

It  hasn't  always  been  this  way. 

One  of  the  classic  American  plays 
of  this  century,  Ben  Eecht  and 
Charles  MacArthur’s  “Front  Page,” 
set  in  the  world  of  sleazy  Chicago 
journalism  of  the  1820's  and  which 
has  been  made  into  a  film  at  least 
three  times,  shows  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  to  be  even  mare  corrupt  than  the 
petty  orooks  and  shabby  politicians 
they  axe  covering.  In  Billy  Wilder's 
most  mordant  film,  “Ace  in  the 
Bole,”  Kirk  Douglas  plays  a  reporter 
who,  to  make  more  dramatic  the 
story  of  a  man  trapped  in  a  cave,  is  ul¬ 
timately  responsible  for  tbe  man’s 
death. 

By  far  the  toughest  film  about  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  recent  years  was  Sydney 
Pollack’s  “Absence  of  Malice,”  in 
which  an  ambitious  journalist,  played 
by  Sally  Field,  naively  allows  herself 
—  and  her  paper  —  to  be  used  by  a 
conniving  district  attorney  in  ways 
that  destroy  tbe  lives  of  several  Inno¬ 
cent  people.  “Absence  of  Malice”  is 
not  entirely  plausible,  at  least  to 
newspaper  people,  but  it  accurately 
reflects  tbe  suspicions  that  many 
members  of  the  public  have  about  die 


Somewhat  more  common  has  been 
the  use  of  the  reporter  as  a  kind  of 
narrative  device,  the  point  of  view  for 
a  story  that  would  otherwise  be  too 
sprawling  to  be  easily  encompassed 
in  more  conventional  ways.  Thus  tbe 
innocuous  presence  of  Arthur  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  reporter  as  the  man  who 
watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cen¬ 


tral  figure  in’ “Lawrence  of  Arabia” 
...  and.  jtfftiU'j^Sfeeep.  jrtjq.^erved  more, 
of  less  the'  same  blind  function  in 
“Gandhi.” 

From  the  1930’s  through  the  1950’s 
most  reporters  were  romantic  types 
—  Clark  Gable  sent  out  to  cover  the 
story  of  a  runaway  heiress  in  “It  Hap¬ 
pened  One  Night”  or  as  the  tough  city 
editor  who  decides  to  teach  a  pretty 
journalism  professor,  Doris  Day, 
what  the  business  is  all  about  in 
“Teacher’s  Pet.”  They  were  both 
cynical  and  glamorous  as  portrayed 
by  James  Stewart  and  Ruth  Hussey  in 
“Tbe  Philadelphia  Story,”  and  in¬ 
credibly  staunch  in  the  person  of  Joel 
McCrea  in  “Foreign  Correspondent.” 
The  pretty,  live-wire  television  re¬ 
porter  played  by  Jane  Fonda  in  “The 
Electric  Horseman”  is  really  a  1970’s 
upda  te  of  the  newspaper  reporter  who 
set  rat  to  expose  Gary  Cooper’s  naive 
hero  in  the  1936  “Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town.” 

It  is  one  of  tbe  ironies  of  our  partic¬ 
ular  period  that  just  when  tbe  public 
seems  most  inclined  to  express  its 
skepticism  about  journalism,  metre 
good  and  more  truly  good  serious 
movies  about  journalism  are  being 
made. 

The  Sidney  Lumet-Paddy  Chayef- 
sky  "Network”  was  a  seriously 
manic  farce  about  tbe  inner  workings 
of  television.  James  Bridges’s  “China 
Syndrome,”  in  which  a  plucky  TV  re¬ 
porter  (Miss  Fonda  again)  and  her 
associates  expose  the  dangers  at  a 
faulty  nuclear  reactor,  would  have 
been  a  good  popular  melodrama  even 
without  the  awful  coincidence  of  the 
Three  Mile  Island  incident.  By  far  the 
best  of  all  recent  films  about  journal¬ 
ists  as  cresaders-for-truth  was  Alan 
J.  Pakula’s  adaptation  of  the  Carl 
Bernstem-Bob  Woodward  best  seller 
about  Watergate,  “All  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Men.'1 

It  was  one  of  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  “AD  the  President’s  Men’’ 
that  the  personal  stories  of  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein  (Dustin  Hoffman)  and  Mr. 
Woodward  (Robert  Bedford)  d id  not 
become  more  important  than  the 
story  they  were  covering. 

Though  "The  Killing  Fields”  never 
succeeds,  as  Mr.  Schanberg  does  In 
his  original  magazine  story,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  friendship  of  tbe  American  re¬ 
porter  and  his  Cambodian  colleague 
as  moving  and  important  as  it'Sboitid 
be,  it  does  take  an  unusually  harsh 
view  of  United  States  diplomacy  at  a 
crucial  time  in  our  relations  with 
Southeast  Asia.  It  also — for  the  first 
time  in  a  major  commercial  Amer¬ 
ican  movie  —  focuses  the  audience's 
attention  on  an  instance  of  genocide 
that  most  Americans  know  little  or 
nothing  about. 

It  respects  the  practice  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  it  respects  journalists  like 
Sydney  Schanberg  who,  unlike  Oaxfc 
ant,  must  overcome  all  sorts  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  and  physical  difficulties, 
including  boredom,  to  get  the  story. 
Tbe  profession  is,  most  of  tbe  time,  a 
long,  bard,  frequently  dangerous 
slog.  In  places  like  Cambodia  and 
Nicaragua,  there  are  no  phone  booth* 
into  which  the  reporter  can  pop, 

CfrsjiflH  into  Ms  rtghtu  «nd  Hi  «p«ij 

and  go  flying  off  to  make  the  wodd 
safe  for  democracy. 


lessly  fascinating.  The  character 
more  than  tbe  play.  The  plot  is  im¬ 
probable,  the  heroine  is  exasperating, 
the  French  rhymed  couplets  too  often 
approach  a  tooth-aching  shrillness. 
But  Cyrano  lives.  Rostand  found  him 
in  the  biography  written  by  Cyrano’s 
fellow-soldier  Le  Bret,  which  cele¬ 
brates  the  Gascon  extravagance, 
courage,  wit  and  stoicism  of  its  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  expansion  of  Cyrano's  nose  into 
a  Rabelaisian  monstrosity  was  Ros¬ 
tand's  own  idea.  A  contemporary  por¬ 
trait  of  Cyrano  shows  a  fair-sized 
conk  or  hooter  or  beezer,  but  nothing 
approaching  the  displaced  ithyphal- 
lus  of  the  hero  of  the  play.  Clearly,  the 
age  of  Freud  has  turned  the  nose  into 
a  kind  of-gross  erection  of  which  its 
possessor  is  both  proud  and  ashamed. 
Proud  because  it  symbolizes  virility, 
ashamed  because  it  is  too  blatantly 
sexual  a  projection  for  the  Platonic 
wooing  which  is  Cyrano’s  hopeless 
forte.  He  loves  his  cousin  Roxane,  but 
his  nose  would  deny  both  tbe  discre¬ 
tion  of  his  passion  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  expression. 

Cyrano  has  turned  himself  into  a 
rather  complicated  character,  and  all 
because  of  his  hose.  He  has  become  a 
fighter  in  the  way  that  any  ill-en¬ 
dowed  schoolboy  becomes  a  fighter — 
to  crack  back  at  the  jeers.  Excelling 
in  swordsmanship  takes  care  of  the 
nose;  excelling  in  poetry,  music, 
scholarship  turns  him  into  an  intellec¬ 
tual  giant  in  whom  physical  ugliness 
is  an  irrelevance.  A  Shakespeare  or 
Newton  or  Beethoven  had  better  not 
be  too  handsome:  that  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  the  rest  of  us.  Cyrano  is  well 
equipped  to  get  through  a  life  which 
bows  to  masculine  values.  Dealing 
with  women  is  something  else. 

What  Cyrano  never  realizes  is  that 
his  nose,  remarkable  at  first  sight, 
ceases  in  time  to  be  an  obstacle  either 
to  admiration  or  to  love.  When  Coqne- 
lin,  who  first  played  the  role  in  Paris, 
appeared  in  the  final  scene,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  with  his  own  nose,  not  the  pa- 
pier-machfi  one.  Few  in  the  audience 
noticed.  Love  is  a  matter  of  souls,  not 
bodies.  Roxane  makes  her  avowal  of 
love  too  late,  true,  but  with  encour¬ 
agement  she  might  have  made  it 
earlier.  There  is  an  element  of 
tragedy  in  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  — 
failure  through  lack  of  self-knowl¬ 
edge.  But  Rostand  called  it  a  heroic 
comedy. 

It  is  a  comedy  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
meant  to  make  you  laugh.  The  laugh¬ 
ter  is  mostly  spirituel:  Cyrano  is 
witty.  In  the  version  best  known  to 
American  audiences,  that  of  Brian 
Hooker,  there  is  not  much  wit,  .and 
this  is  because  Hooker  converted  Ros¬ 
tand’s  rhyming  couplets  into  very 
blank  verse.  You  need  rhyme  for  wit. 


Arts& 

Leisure 


There  ls  a  snap-crackle-po  p  effect  in 
the  twanging  of  a  rhymed  epigram- or 
the  capping  of  another  man’s  com¬ 
ment  with  an  exactly  rhyming  ri¬ 
poste:  it  is  elegant,  like  good  swords¬ 
manship.  It  has  class.  If  my  version 
■  works  on  Broadway,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  the  actors  have  learned  how  to 
handle  rhyme. 

The  thing  oa  which  Cyrano  mostly . 
prides  himself ,  however,  is  not  wit  or 
fencing  skill  but  a  quality  he  calls 
panache.  The  word  primarily  means 
a  hat-plume,  a  gorgeous  waving 
feather  that  flaunts  itself  at  the 
world,  but  it£  metaphorical  meaning 
is  the  one  that  counts.  "Panache”  is 
the  very  last  word  of  the  play,  and  I 
spent  much  time  wondering  whether 
to  retain  the  original  French  or  to  fol¬ 
low  Hooker  and  make  Cyrano  die 
boasting  of  the  immortality  of  his 
“white  plume."  But  "white  plume” 
carries  no  symbolic  weight,  and 
"panache”  has  to  be  accepted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  because  there  is  no  real  native 


Rostand  was 
thought  not  quite 
literary  enough. 


equivalent.  It  seems  to  mean  dash, 
bravado,  extravagance,  the  bold  ba¬ 
roque  gesture,  but  Rostand,  address¬ 
ing  the  French  Academy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
quality  of  hopelessness  there,  too  — 
an  awareness  that  no  gesture,  how¬ 
ever  bold  or  magnificent,  could  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  certainty  of  death. 

In  the  Broadway  musical  called, 
plainly,  “Cyrano,”  I  introduced  a 
song  which,  along  with  nearly  80 
others,  got  rubbed  but  after  a  single 
performance.  It  went,  in  part,  like, 

this:  ,  * 

To  follow  your  chivalric  calling 

When  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees 
are  foiling, 

To  be  sure  your  mustache  is  cor¬ 
rectly  curled 

When  they've  just  announced  the 
rad  of  the  world — 

*’■  That’s  panache. 

It  is,  too.  I  think  it  is  this  capacity 


for  hopeless  but  elegant  defiance 
which  endears  Cyrano  to  all  of  us,  but 
especially  to  the  young.  In  the  first 
version  of  the  play,  presented  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  arctic  weather,  it  was  the 
jeaned  and  bearded  young  and  their 
jeaned  girl  friends  who  lined  up  out¬ 
side  to  buy  standing  room  inside. 
They  gave  whichever  actor  was  play- 
tag  Cyrano  a  standing  ovation  (true, 
they,  were  standing  already)  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  got  the  Guthrie  out  of  the 
red.  The  nose  was,  I  think,  irrelevant. 
After  all,  in  tbe  first  act  it  is  only  the 
pretext  for  an  outstanding  verbal  aria 
and  an  insult  that  primes  a  remark¬ 
able  double  display  of  fencing  and 
verse-extemporization.  Thereafter 
Cyrano  is  merely  (merely?)  a  man  of 
resource  and  defiant  stoicism.  It  was 
the  stoicism  that  the  kids  liked. 

Stoicism  was  a  quality  that  the 
European  drama  inherited  from  the 
Rome  of  Nero — specifically  from  the 
philosopher  and  playwright  Seneca, 
whose  heroes  and  heroines  defy  the 
gods  even  when  tbe  gods  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  life-and-death  power.  T.  S.  Eliot 
said  that  Seneca’s  Medea  and  Her¬ 
cules  and  the  rest  were  “cheering 
themselves  up”  when  they  knew  their 
situations  were  hopeless  by  indulging 
in  brief  and  futile  flights  of  verbal 
panache. 

Hamlet  learned  that  stoicism  from 
Seneca,  and  Cyrano,  though  parading 
in  a  flamboyant  comedy,  has  clearly 
learned  it,  too.  W.  H.  Auden  called 
this  quality  a  style  made  out  of  de¬ 
spair.  It  ties  up  with  the  existential¬ 
ism  of  Sartre  and  Camus.  It  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  our  age,  and  Rostand,  antici¬ 
pating  our  need,  wrote  a  play  which 
perhaps  says  more  to  us  than  to  its 
original  audiences. 

If  he  were  living  today,  haranguing 
at  slipshod  pseudo-poetry  and  degen¬ 
erate  rock  music,  Cyrano  would  be 
able  to  have  a  nose-job  done.  Whether 
he  would  then  remain  Cyrano  is  hard 
to  say.  After  all,  he  is  only  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  a  drama,  using  that  nose  (very 
expensive :  at  least  $200  per  nostril)  to 
fire  defiance  at  the  age  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  to  justify  an  incredible 
lyrical  bellicosity.  But  he  is  one  of  the 
rare  personages  of  literature  who 
seem  to  stand  outside  the  proscenium 
arqh  or  book-covers  which  enclose 
him.  Like  Falstaff  or  Don  Quixote  or 
Leopold  Bloom.  Apparently  we  need 
him,  or  he  wouldn’t  be  strutting  and 
fretting  on  Broadway. 
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FROM  THE  MOMENT  Ariel  Shar¬ 
on  strode  to  the  witness  stand  in  a 
Manhattan  courtroom  last  week  to 
testify  in  his  $50  million  libel  suit 
against  Time  magazine,  it  was  dear 
that  the  former  defence  minister  and 
his  lawyer,  Milton  Gould,  would  try 
to  convince  the  jury  that  Sharon’s 
reputation  as  a  ruthless  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  military  leader  was  a  product 
of  media  bias  and  bore  little  relation 

j  to  the  real  man. 

I  In  a  long  and  rambling  autobiog- 
raphica]  account  of  his  life  and  times. 

V  which  took  up  more  than  two  days  of 
testimony,  Sharon  presented  himself 
as  a  committed  patriot  who  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  striving  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  Israel,  despite 
his  yearning  to  dedicate  himself  to 
his  farm  in  the  Negev. 

In  the  process.  Sharon  treated  the 
jury  to  his  opinions  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  from  the  need  for  a 
two-party  system  in  Israel  (Sharon 
explained  that  it  was  his  appreciation 
of  this  need  that  led  him  to  single- 
handedly  undertake  the  formation 
of  the  Likud  in  1973)  to  his  belief 
that  for  generations  “Arab  terror¬ 
ism”  had  successfully  thwarted  the 
desires  of  the  many  Arabs  who 
wanted  only  to  live  in  peace  with 
Jews  in  the  Land  of  Israel. 

I  During  the  course  of  his  testi- 


Sharon  on 
the  stand 


Post  New  York  Correspondent  Waiter  Ruby  describes 
Ariel  Sharon’s  testimony  before  a  New  York  court  which 
is  hearing  his  libel  suit  against  Time  magazine. 


mony,  Sharon  presented  a  friendly 
and  good-natured  image,  nodding 
agreeably  when  Gould  asked  him  on 
several  occasions  to  cut  down  on  his 
philosophical  digressions  and  simply 
answer  the  questions. 

But  Sharon  was  also  moved  to 
erupt  angrily  against  his  tormentors 
in  the  media,  saying  that  they  bad 
presented  a  “completely  untrue” 
picture  of  him  and  his  career. 

One  such  eruption  occurred  when 
his  lawyer  read  to  the  jury  part  of  a 
1953  Time  magazine  report  on  the 
Israeli  unit  which  Sharon  had  led 
into  the  Jordanian  village  of  Kibya 


and  which,  according  to  the  article, 
had  “shot  every  man.  woman  and 
child,  and  then  turned  on  the  cows." 
At  this  point.  Sharon  called  out 
dramatically  from  the  witness  stand: 
“If  I  could  have  tried  Time  then  for 
this  article,  we  would  not  be  here  (in 
court)  today...” 

RECALLING  HIS  CHILDHOOD 
on  Mosbav  Kfar  Mala!  in  the  1930s, 
■Sharon  explained  that  his  family 
lived  in  “a  two-room  house  -  actual¬ 
ly  a  hut  -  with  all  of  us  living  in  one 
room  and  our  cows  in  the  other.” 

“I  can  never  remember  my 


mother  actually  having  shoes.”  he 
said.  “She  would  take  a  piece  of 
leather  and  bind  it  with  rope  around 
her  leg.” 

The  family,  he  said,  lived  in  “terri¬ 
ble  poverty,  but  on  the  spiritual  side 
it  was  very  rich.” 

“My  parents  were  people  with 
visions  and  dreams.”  he  said.  “They 
fought  for  the  truth  they  believed  in. 
They  taught  me  strong  moral 
values.” 

Then  Sharon  intoned  solemnly:  *.‘I 
have  always  believed  in  the  moral 
values  of  the  Jewish  people.  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  Jew.  and  have  always 
regarded  myself  as  a  strong  Jew.” 

MEDIA  REPORTERS  at  the  trial- 
doubt  that  Sharon's  personal  testi¬ 
mony  has  done  much  to  advance  his 
cause  with  the  all-gentile,  six-person 

jury. 

However,  several  reporters  who 
haa  not  covered  Sharon  previously 
were  impressed:  they  felt  he  had 
been  articulate  and  reasonably  effec¬ 
tive  in  countering  the  image  that 
Time’s  lawyers  have  already  begun 
to  draw  of" him  as  a  brutal  military 
leader  without  a  shred  of  humanity 
,or  compassion. 

MEANWHILE,  Henry  GrunwaJd. 
Time  magazine's  editor-in-chief  said 
in  a  speech  in  New  York  last  week 


that  recent  libel  suits  against  the 
media  have  become  a  danger  to  both 
the  media  and  to  the  nation. 

In  an  address  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Grunwald  said  that  libel 
suits  are  “an  ornament  of  a  free 
society.”  since  they  are  preferable  to 
a  resort  to  aims  or  violence.  But.  he 
said,  “weraust  not  allow  libel  itself 
to  become  a  weapon- agaiost  the 
press.  The  damage  would  not  be  to 
the  press  only,  but  to  the  country  and 
to  those  who,  for  all  their  misgivings, 
still  rely  on  us  to  teU  the  truth.” 

Grunwald  did  not  discuss  Sharon's 
libel  suit  against  Time  except  to  say: 
“I  am  certain  Time  will  be  vindi¬ 
cated.” 

But  be  warned  that  the  threat  of 
such  multi-mi Uion-doliar  libel  suits  - 
Gen.  William  Westmorland  is  also 
currently  in  a  Manhattan  court, 
suing  CBS  for  $120  million  -  might 
intimidate  reporters  and  editors  at 
both  large  and  small  news  organiza¬ 
tions  from  daring  to  print  controver¬ 
sial  material. 

■  While  society  has  to  balance  die 
rights  of  those  who  are  libelled 
against  those  of  a  free  press,  he 
added,  “the  recent  attempts  to  bash 
the  press  through  libel  actions  sug¬ 
gest  that  once  again  there  is  real 
danger  of  the  balance  tilting  against 
journalism.” 


Ariel  Sharon...  angry  eruptions. 
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WHEN  LORD  ALLENBY  entered 
Jerusalem  on  December  11.  1917. 
after  the  Turks  had  surrendered  to 
the  British,  he  passed  through  the 
Jaffa  Gate  on  foot  to  show  his  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Holy  City.  Behind  him 
came  a  unit  of  the  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  among  them 
was  M.C.  St.  Clair  Berkeley,  one  of 
Che  few  people  alive  today  who  can 
give  a  first-hand  account  of  that 
distant  event. 

As  he  told  his  story  in  Jerualem 
recently,  it  was  clear  that  Berkeley’s 
perspective  was  less  that  of  an  histo¬ 
rian  and  more  that  of  a  very  young 
enlisted  man.  His  war  memories  fo¬ 
cused  on  singing  rather  than  shoot¬ 
ing. 

|  Bom  in  Constantinople  in  1900  to 
English-French  parents  and 
orphaned  so  young  that  he  barely 

[  recollects  them.  Berkeley  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  boarding  schools.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the 
British  Army.  With  the  Cheshire 
Regiment  he  was  sent  to  Palestine 
under  Allenby. 

He  learned  to  ride  a  horse  and  use 
a  gun.  although  he  ended  up  never 
having  to  shoot,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Australian  Light  Horse  and 
finally  to  the  New  Zealand  Mounted 
Rifles. 

“We  came  from  Egypt  to  Lod,  and 
from  Lod  to  Jerusalem  on  horse¬ 
back,”  he  recalls.  “Jerusalem  was  a 
jsmall  village  then.” 

1 ,  On  the  way,  he  learned  a  song 
from  Egyptian  camel-drivers  who 
accompanied  them.  “It  was  winter 
and  they  weren’t  usetfto  the  cold,  so  : 
at  night  they  would  huddle  among 


In  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  before 
Deputy  President  Justice  Miriam 
Ben-Porat,  Justice  Aharon  Barak 
and  Justice  Eliezer  Goldberg  in  the 
matter  between  Milan,  the  Israeli 
Institute  for  the  Preferred  Product 
and  Business  and  others,  applicants 
and  the  Broadcasting  Authority  and 
others,  the  respondents. 

THE  PETITIONERS  devised  a 
selection  process  for  outstanding 
products  and  businesses  in  order  to 
award  certificates  of  merit.  Candi¬ 
dates  were  supposedly  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  a  public  opinion  poll.  The 
^iroducers  of  the  television  program¬ 
me  Kolbotek  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  petitioners  were  guilty  of 
irregularities  in  conductingthe  selec¬ 
tion  process,  and  they  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  a  broadcast  showing  the  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  petitioners  of  a  non¬ 
existent  business. 

The  petitioners  alleged  that  the 
material  to  be  broadcast  had  been 
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Major  M.C.  St.  Clair  Berkeley...  *1  came  back  for  Jerusalem. ’  (Fishman) 

the  camel's  legs  to  keep  warm  and  here,  and  every  time  the  people  who 
they’d  sing,  T  miss  ray  home,  I  want  hear  me  buret  out  laughing  and  then 


to  go  home.' 


join  in.  They  tell  me  I  have  a  perfect , 


After  offering  a  rendition  of  this  -  accent  in  Arabic.”  . .  aV-, 

"lament,:  Berkeley  "  •Trr  . '• . •  - 

said,  ‘Tve  song  this  in  Egypt  and  BERKELEY  HASanother  musical  - 
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LAW  REPORT  /  Asher  Felix  Landau 


memory  of  the  Holy  City;  during  his 
stay  in  Jerusalem  he  sang  in  the  choir 
in  Christ  Church,  just  inside  Jaffa 
Gate. 

LateT.  while  stationed  in  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Valley,  he  contracted  malaria. 
“Another  fellow  and  I  were  strapped 
onto  stretchers  and  put  atop  camels, 
and  -  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun  - 
transported  to  Lod,  from  where  we 
were  moved  to  the  hospital  in  Cairo 
for  treatment.” 

Reunited  with  his  unit,  Berkeley 
learned  another  song  composed  by 
an  Australian  soldier.  Called  “Rosie 
of  Palestine,”  it  ended  with  the 
promise,  “Rosie,  you'll  be  my  wife.” 

But  Berkeley  did  not  marry  a 
Rosie.  Instead,  when  he  was  de¬ 
mobilized  in  Haifa  in  1918,  he  took  a 
job  with  the  British  Military  Railway 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  chief  engineer. 
During  this  period  the  British  were 
building  a  standard-gauge  railroad 
from  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Haifa,  connecting  with  the 
Jerusalem-Jaffa  line.  Berkeley  was 
on  the  first  passenger  train  from 
Kantara  to  Jerusalem  on  its  trial  run. 

“The  grade  was  so  steep  in  places 
that  halfway  up  we  had  to  ask  the 
passengers  to  get  out  and  put  gravel 
along  tile  rails  so  the  steam  engine 
could  gain  momentum,”  he  recalls. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  working 
oq  the  railway.  Berkeley  became 
confidential  secretary  to  Ahmed 
Bey.  an  Egyptian  prince  who  was 
married  to  a  Scotswoman.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  met  Prince  Faisal 


T.E.  Lawrrnct? 


Saudi 


“Lawrence  of  .Arabia”)  at  a  dinner 
party  hosted  by  Prince  Ahmed  Bey. 

But  while  Berkeley  was  in  The 
east,  his  imagination  was  in  the  west. 
“I  wanted  to  go  to  the  U.S.,  to  see 
the  Wild  West  and  the  Indians,”  he 
says.  In  1921,  he  found  himself  in 
Chicago,  out  of  funds  and  unem¬ 
ployed.  Although  that  was  a  dis¬ 
astrous  year  for  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy  with  unemployment  rampant, 
be  managed  to  land  a  job  with  a  mail 
order  house,  where  he  rapidly-  rose 
from  clerk  to  department  manager. 

He  was  transferred  to  Baltimore.  ' 
where  he  married  and  eventually 
joined  his  father-in-law's  food 
brokerage  business.  ‘Tm  an  Amer¬ 
ican  success  story,”  says  the  retired 
businessman. 

DURING  WORLD  WAR  II,  Ber¬ 
keley  volunteered  to.  fight  in  the.' 
army  of  his  adopted  country,  and  at 
age  44,  leaving  behind  a  wife  and  two 
young  daughters,  he  was  shipped  to 
England  as  a  member  of  the  Allied 
Military  Government  Division.  Af- . 
ter  training  at  a  military  school  near 
Oxford,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
south  of  Engl and. 

Asthe  unit  awaited  embarkation- 
for  Normandy,  a  former  classmate  at 
West  Point  of  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  General  Omar 
Bradley  joinedit  as  attache.  He  was 
Colonel  DavidMarcus. 

On  June  5,  1944,  the  unit  was 
shipped  to  Normandy.  “We  landed 
on  Utah  Beach  amidst  a  convoy  of 
ds:  oishfos  and^planes.'apd 
*  we  Is®? 


Faisal  BeR^el^re^lis.  VWe 

known  as  the  night  at  Ste.  Mane'tfd  MomahS  T 


obtained  by  tricks  and  unfair  means, 
and  by  contraventions  of  the  Penal 
Law  of  1977,  the  Secret  Monitoring 
Law  of  1979  (which  regulates  “wire¬ 
tapping”),  and  of  the  Protection  of 
Privacy  Law  of  1981.  They  also 
argued,  on  the  basis  of  section  13(3) 
of  the  Broadcasting  Authority  Law 
of  1965.  that  the  decision  to  televise 
the  programme  should  have  been 
taken  by  the  plenum  of  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Authority,  and  not  by  sub- 
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WORKSHOP  AND  MASTERCLASS 
FOR  FRENCH  HORN  PLAYERS 

By  BARRY  TUCKVVEUL 
On  December  3  and  4, 1 984, 
from  11.00  to  13.00  hrs. 

Professional  hom  players  and  advanced  students  are  invited  to  participate. 
Due  to  the  short  duration  of  the  classes,  only  a  limited  number  of 
applicants  will  be  accepted. 

Those  qualified  and  interested  should  register  at  the  Centre  not  later  than 
25th  of  November. 

Musicians,  Students  and  music  lover s  wishing  to  attend  the  open  classes 
are  welcome. 

Mr.  Tuckwell  is  guest  soloist  of  the  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Subject  to  last  minute  changes. 
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The  Irene  Halmos  Chair  for  Arabic  Literature 

Conference  on 

RHYME,  METRE  AND  FORM 
IN  THE  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM 

The  Conference  will  take  place  at  Tel  Aviv  University,  Gilman 
Building,  Room  449,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  21 
and  22,1984. 


First  Session: 


Second  Session: 


Third  Session: 


Prof.  David  Semah,  Haifa  -  Dr.  David  Oil,  Tel  Aviv- 
Prof-  Joseph  Yahafom.  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21, 19&S- 5-00-7.00  p.m. 

Prof.  Joseph  Sedan,  Tel  Aviv  -  Prof.  Jacqueline  Genvt, 
Paris  l((  -  Ms.  Rina  Drorf,  Tel  Aviv. 

Thursday.  Nov.  22. 1984-10.00  a.m.-i2J0p.m. 

Dr.  Albert  And,  Jerusalem  -  Dr.  Fahd  Abu-Khedara, 
Haifa - 

Thursday.  Nov.  22, 1984- 2-30-5-00  p.m_ 

Chairman:  Prof.  Sasron  Somekh 
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ordinate  officials:  that  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  functions  of  the  ple¬ 
num  shall  be.  inter  alia,  “to  approve 
the  seasonal  scheme  of  broadcasts, 
without  prejudice  to  its  power  to 
decide  from  time  to  time  upon  a 
particular  broadcast  in  all  its 
aspects."  The  petitioners  therefore 
applied  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  re¬ 
spondents  from  broadcasting  the 
programme  suggested. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
given  by  Justice  Miriam  Ben-Porat- 
la  rejecting  the  petitioners’  second 
argument,  she  held  that  section 
13(3)  did  not  require  the  plenum  to 
examine  every  broadcast  in  advance 
nor  was  it  desirable  that  the  various 
bodies  of  the  Authority  should  be 
concerned  daily  with  individual 
broacasts.  The  section  referred  to 
general  directives,  although  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  to  take  the  necessary  decision 
in  a  matter  of  special  importance,  or 
one  relating  to  a  central  or  sensitive 
subject  of  public  interest.  The  prog¬ 
ramme  Kolbotek  had  been  in  general 
approved  by  the  plenum,  and  the 
broadcast  in  question  was  not  of  such 
“special  importance”  as  to  demand 
its  consideration  by  the  plenum, 
even  taking  into  account  the  way  in' 
which  the  material  was  gathered. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  had 
sdready  held.  Justice  Ben-Porat  con¬ 
tinued.  that  the  derisions  of  the 
Broadcasting  Authority  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  judicial  review  on  the  same 
grounds  as  all  administrative  deri¬ 
sions  of  the  executive,  namely,  lack 
of  good  faith,  unjust  discrimination, 
vexatiousness,  unreasonableness, 
and  the  like.  It  had.  however,  also 

fw>n  that  if  iI,d 


to  freedom  of  publication  or  broad¬ 
cast.  the  court  will  act  with  great 
restraint,  and  will  only  interfere  in 
extreme  circumstances  in  which 
there  is  a  real  and  imminent  danger 
to  the  public  safety,  or  clear  and 
glaring  illegality. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  public  that  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  the  media 
be  preserved.  The  air  waves  belong 
to  the  community,  and  it  is  the . 
institutions  of  the  Broadcasting  Au¬ 
thority  which  are  entitled,  and  also 
obliged,  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  in  gather¬ 


ing  and  broadcasting  information. 
The  exercise  of  control  and  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  court,  therefore,  when 
considering  interference  with  free¬ 
dom  of  publication,  most  be  cautious 
and  infrequent. 

The  petitioners  accused  the  re¬ 
spondents  of  bad  faith,  and  utter 
unreasonableness,  but  their  main 
complaint  was  the  illegality  of  tb en¬ 
actions,  including  impersonation, 
and  r  the  use  of  concealed  cameras 
and  microphones.  There  was  no 
donbt  that  the  authority  and  its  ser¬ 
vants  are  subject  to  the  law  like 
everyone  else.  They  enjoy  no  im¬ 
munity  or  privileges.  Freedom  of 
expression  and  the  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  for  journalistic  purposes 
doesn't  mean  a  licence  to  commit 
crimes  or  dvil  wrongs-  The  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbids  Congress 
to  make  a  Law,  inter  alia,  “abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,”  and  in  this  regard  it  has  been 
held  that  “the  First  Amendment  has 
never  been  construed  to  accord 
newsmen  immunity  from  torts  (civil 
wrongs)  committed  during  the 
course  of  news  gathering.  The  Fast 
Amendment  is  not  a  licence  to  tres¬ 
pass.  to  steal,  or  to  intrude  by  elec¬ 
tronic  means  into  the  precincts  of 
another's  home  or  office.”  Howev¬ 
er.  for  the  purposes  of  the  review  of  a 
journalist's  actions  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  there  was  not 
necessarily  a  connection  between 
the  means  of  gathering  information 
and  its  use.  as  there  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  connection,  in  ordinary 
cases,  between  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  evidence  and  its  admissibility. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  said 
the  Deputy-President,  was  whether 
the  publication  in  question  was  in  the 
publicinreresf.  If  it  was,  then  subject 
to  the  usual  tests  of  good  faith  and 
the  like,  it  should  be  permitted.  If  it 
is  alleged  that  some  crime  or  dvfl 
wrong  has  been  committed, 
appropriate  action  may  be  taken  in 
the  proper  court.  Moreover,  il  a 
court  other  than  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  is  asked  to  restrain  a  publica¬ 
tion,  it  should  act  with  great  reserve. 
As  has  been  held  in  England  by  Lord 
Denning,  “Just  as  in  Kbel  the  courts 
do  not  gram  an  interlocutory  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  publication  of  the 


confidential  information.  If  there  is  a 
legitimate  ground  for  supposing  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  it  to  be 
disclosed,  the  courts  should  not  res¬ 
train  it  by  an  interlocutory  injunc¬ 
tion.  but  should  leave  the  com¬ 
plainant  to  his  remedy  in  damages.” 
A  similar  approach  is  taken  in  the 
United  States  where  it  has  been  held 
that  “the  courts  may  not  review  the 
manner  in  which  a  newspaperman 
obtains  his  information  and  may  not 
restrain  the  publication  of  news 
merely  because  the  person  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  publication  obtained  it  in 


a  manner  that  may  perhaps  be  illegal 
or  immoral.” 

JUSTICE  Ben-Porat  also  pointed 
out  that  the  importance  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  public  interest  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Protection  of  Privacy 
Law,  section  18(3)  of  which  provides 
specifically  that  in  a  charge  under  the 
Law  it  shall  be  a  good  defence  if  “the 
infringement  involved  a  public  in¬ 
terest  justifying  it  in  the  circumst¬ 
ances  of  the  case,  provided  that,  if 
the  infringement  was  committed  by 
’  way  of  publication,  the  publication 
was  not  mendacious.”  The  same 
principle  also  applied  to  “listening- 
in''  in  contravention  of  the  Secret 
Monitoring  Law. 

On  the  other  hand.  Justice  Ben-? 
Porat  said,  the  English  courts  have 
granted  an  injunction  where,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  publication  was 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  though ’the 
tendency  must  be  not  to  restrain 
publication ,  there  may  sometimes  be 
cases  in  which  the  means  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  information  are  so  serious 
and  so  blatantly  illegal  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  observing  the  law  and  main¬ 
taining  public  order  displaces  even 
the  freedom  of  publication.  The  pre¬ 
sent  case,  however,  did  not  fell  into 
that  category. 

It  was  essential  that  the  material 
published  be  true,  as  was  afro  re¬ 
quired  by  section  18(3)  of  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Privacy  Law.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  publication  depended  on  the 
doable  test  of  public  interest  and 
truth.  In  the  present  case  the  public 
interest  was  obvious,  for.  the  choice 
of  the  selected  business  or  product 
purported  to  be  based  on  a  public 
opinion  poll,  and  a  person  could  dot 
vote  to  select  a  business  which  did 
not  exist.  As  to  the  element  of  truth, - 
this  was  a  matter  for  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Authority  to  decide.  If  tire  mate¬ 
rial  was  false*,  it  would  be  held  liable 
for  the  consequences  in  die  ordinary 
criminal  or  civil  courts.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice,  however,  would 
assume  that  the  material  was  true, . 
and  would  not  restrain  its  publica¬ 
tion  if  the  public  interest  so  deman¬ 
ded,  and  there  was  no  element  of 
bad  faith,  vexatiousness,  or  the  tike. 

In  conclusion.  Justice  Ben-Porat 
iffpphacnpri  the  declaration  of  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  authority  that  the  petition- 


stand  and  contradict  the  allegations 
against  them  during  the  sam&broad- 
casL  She  also  voiced  the  bftpe.  pre¬ 
viously  expressed  by  die  court,  that 
the  Broadcasting  Authority  would 
publish  rules  for  its  administration, 
and  the  supervision  of  broadcasts. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  dismissed . 

Advocate  Shraga  Biran  appeared ' 
for  the  applicants  and  Advocate  Eli- 
Ben-Tovim.  Senior  Assistant  State 
Artomey ,  for  the  respondents.  • '  '**■ 

reasoned  judgment  was  hand- 

ed  down  on  June  19, 1954 


berthed  with  the  local  baker. 

“On  June  12  we  were  told  that  the 
town  we  had  been  assigned  to  - 
Carentan  -  was  clear  of  the  enemy 
and  we  could  proceed  to  it  the  fol-; 
lowing  day.  But  as  we  approached 
the  town  we  saw  that  there  was  still 
fighting  in  the  streets,  so  we  turned 
our  truck  around  and  didn't  return 
until  the  next  day.” 

Berkeley  was  second  in  command 
of  the  U.S.  Army's  Civil  Affairs 
Office  in  Carentan  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  re-establishing  order 
and  health  in  rite  town  and  the 
surrounding  area.  For  his  efforts,  he 
was  awarded  the  Bronze- Star  medal. 

AFTER  THE  WAR,  Marcus,  who 
by  then  had  been  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Germany  under 
General  Lucius  Clay,  asked  Ber¬ 
keley  to  go  to  Germany  with  him, 
offering  a  promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel  and  promising  to  return  him 
to  the  U.S.  with  a  promotion  to  full 
colonel.  Because  of  family  prob¬ 
lems.  Berkeley  bad  to  decline,  ,  and 
returned  to  civilian  life.  . 

In  the  meantime,  Marcus  came  to 
Palestine  in  January  1948  and  served 
as  military  adviser  to  David  Ben- 
Gurion.  A  few  months  later  Marcus 
took  command; of  the  Jerusalem 
front,  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  accidentally  killed  during  the 
war  by  a  sentry  in  his  camp. 

In  1965.  when  MGM  filmed  Cast  a 


Giant  Shadow  about  the  life  of  Mar¬ 
cus.  with  Kirk  Douglas  in  the  leadi  ng 
role.  Berkeley  was  able  to  furnish 
the  filmmakers  with  details  about 
the  period  during  which  he  had 
served  together  with  the  Jewish 
officer. 

Berkeley's  stay  in  Carentan  was 
etched  deeply  in  his  memory  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  town's  inhabitants. 
In  1947.  the  head  of  the  province 
invited  Berkeley  and  other  members 
of  his  unit,  together  with  their  wives, 
to  a  celebration  of  D-Day  Li  Caren¬ 
tan.  “We  were  entertained  by  the 
city  council  with  champagne  flowing 
in  the  streets."  he  recounts. 

In  the  years  that  followed;  Ber¬ 
keley  made  several  trips  back  to 
-  Normandy  and  became  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Utah  Beach  and  Carentan. 
-In  1982  the  leading  Normandy  news¬ 
paper  ran  a  two-page  feature  about 
him. 

Today  Berkeley,  who  lives  in 
Tow  son,  Maryland,  busies  himself 
with  his  family  and  two  social  orga¬ 
nizations,  St.  George's  Society  and 
St.  Andrew's  Society  “for  which  I 
have  to  get  decked  out  in  full  Scot¬ 
tish  regalia.”  he  says. 

-  His  hobby  is  travel,  and  in  1982.61 
years  after  he  left  the  Middle  East, 
he  returned  for  the  first  time  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.  Last' week  he  was 
here  again:  “This  time  I  came  back 
for  Jerusalem.  There  is  something 
that  draws  me  to  this  city.” 
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Four  books  by  Yaffa  Ganz,  full  of  laughter,  love, 
Jewish  tradition,  and  Tora  lore. 

Wonderful  stories  for  the  Young  Reader  in  your 
family.  Published  by  Fefdheim. 


a  book  of 


Thirty-two  brightly  coloured 
album-sized  pageschock-fuil 
of  information,  about  foe 
wonderful  world  of  Jewish 
numbers.  A  unique,  juvenile 
picture  book  for  ages  4-8. 
Hardcover.  IS.!»d2$> 


A  journey  through  the 
Jewish  year,  with  traditional 
and  biblical  taTes  illustrating 
foe  month-by-month  Jewish 
calendar..  Illustrated  in 
colour,  hardcover.  IS  5025 


What  exciting  surprises  does 
Sav^  jSimcha  have  in  her 
bursting  Shabbos  bag? 
Adventure,  excitement,  and. 
inevitably,  a  generous 
amount  of  simeha  and  - 
mitzvos.  Hardcover.  84;  ^ 
pages,  folly  illustrated  in 
beautiful  colour.  IS 5025 


That  marvellous  old  lady 
from  Jerusalem  is  back  with 
another  tale  l  At  home  in  the 
little  stone  house  on  Rimon 
Road.  Savta  Simeha  flies 
.non-stop  through  96  pages 
of  wonderful  adventures. 
Fully  illustrated  in  colour. 
IS 5660 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated  below,  for  which  1  enclose  a 
cheque.  .  '  _ 

□  Savta  Simeha  and  the  Intiredibte  Bhabbos  Sag  .  IS  5025 

□  Savta  Simeha  and  foe  Cinnamon  Tree '  IS  5660 

□  Who  Knows  One?  ;-  >  IS  5025 

:  :  □  Follow  the  Moon  .  IS  5025 

.Prices  include  VAT 

and  postage  '  TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

. . . . . . . 

•'  .  ADDRESS  . ; . 

. ; . 

price  valid  unta  Jan  31, 1385  In  accordance  with  price  freeze  -regulations  of  Nov  2, 1984. 


Elbit  pulls  up  Elron  profits 
while  Elscint  has  Door  results 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter  • 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Elron  Electronic  In¬ 
dustries  and  its  subsidiaries,  Elbit 
and  Elsdnt,  have  published  their 
third-quarter  1984  sales  and  earnings 
figures,  in  line  with  U.S.  stock  mar¬ 
ket  requirements. 

Elron,  the  parent  company,  pub¬ 
lished  its  figures  in  shekel  and  dollar 
equivalents,  with  the  shekel  results 
presented  in  nominal  and  real  terms, 
as  is  customary  in  Israel. 

The  dollar  figures,  which  are  the 
ones  published  in  the  U.S..  show 
that  net  profits  in  the  third  quarter 
were  $2.8  million,  on  an  operating 
basis,  compared  to  $2. 5m.  in  the 
same  period  of  1983.  However,  one¬ 
time  profits  from  the  change  in 
Hlron's  stake  in  Optrotech.  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  made  its  first  share 
issue  in  August,  added  another 
$3.8m..  making $6. 6m.  in  all. 

For  the  April-Septeraber  period, 
operating  profits  grew  to  $5.6m. 
from  last  year's  $4.6m.  Total  net 
profits  were  $10.  lm.  In  1983.  there 
were  no  non-operating  profits. 

Sales  of  Elron  and  all  its  subsidiary 
and  affiliated  companies  reached 
$161 .6m.  in  April-September  1984, 
compared  to  $1 17.7ra.  in  1983. 

The  main  component  in  the  higher 


profits  achieved  by  Elron  was  the 
sharp  gain  recorded  by  Elbit  Com¬ 
puters.  Fibronics  and  Optrotech  also 
made  positive  contributions,  but 
Elscint,  whose  profits  fell,  tended  to 
depress  the  ovrall  result. 

UziaGaJil,  Elron 's  chairman,  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  the  company's 
holdings  in  traded  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  was  in  the  order  of  $16  per 
share,  while  the  market  price  of 
Elron  has  been  below  $10  recently. 

In  contrast  with  the  gains  in  Elron, 
the  Elscint  figures  show  a  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  picture.  Sales  rose  in  the  third 
quarter,  to  almost  $39m..  from 
$33.7m.  last  year.  Profits,  however, 
slumped  by  some  80  per  cent.  They 
totalled  $1.043m..  compared  to 
$5.2m.  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  business  year,  Elscint  made 
$1.3m.  profit  on  sales  of  $79. 5m. 
Last  year  saw  the  firm  rake  in  $10m. 
profit  from  sales  of  $64. 5m. 

The  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
however,  represents  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  first.  Elstint's  man¬ 
agement  is  hoping  for  profits  to 
continue  to  recover,  given  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  and  the  streamlining 
measures  the  company  has  taken  in 
recent  months. 


REYKJAVIK  (Reuter).  -  The  Ice¬ 
landic  Central  Bank  yesterday 
halted  all  foreign  exchange  trading, 
“in  anticipation  of  a  devaluation,”  a 
bank  spokesman  said. 

Icelandic  Trade  and  Banking 
Minister  Matthias  Mathiesen  told 
Reuters  he  expected  the  central 
bank  to  propose  new  rates  for  the 
Icelandic  crown  today. 

The  move  followed  a  run  on  fore¬ 
ign  currency  last  Friday,  which 
Prime  Minister  Steingrimur  Her- 
mansson  said  made  it  clear  that  the 
250.000  Icelanders  had  been  gripped 
by  “devaluation  fever.” 

The  pro-government  daily,  NT 
yesterday  said  it  expected’  a  10  per 


cent  devaluation,  the  direct  result  of 
infiationary  wage  settlements  the 
right-wing  coalition  had  been  forced 
to  grant  earlier  this  month  after 
Iceland’s  worst-ever  strike. 

The  government  gave  a  wage  rise 
of  21  per  cent  to  the  public  sector, 
but  said  afterwards  it  did  not  know 
how  to  pay  for  it. 

The  public  sector  increase  was 
followed  by  a  23  per  cent  rise  for  the 
private  sector,  dealing  a  major  blow 
to  the  government's  economic  poli¬ 
cy. 

The  Icelandic  crown  was  last  de¬ 
valued  by  14.5  percent  in  May  1983. 
It  traded  at  34.4  to  the  dollar  on 
Friday. 


New  oil  pipeline  bypasses  Hormuz  Strait 

ABU  DHABI  (Opecna).  -  A  ing  construction  of  a  48  inch  pipe- 
300km.  pipeline  from  here  to  Fu-  line,  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
jairah  with  an  initial  capacity  of  Bechtel  construction  corporation  of 
500.000  barrels  per  day,  will  bypass  the  United  States, 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  heip  to  ..  . 
ensure  trouble-free  oil  exports  for 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  by  the  PRIZE  -  An  Israeli  at 
end  of  1985.  At  present  all  UAE  for  Flirt  toiletries  has  w< 
oil.asports  have  to  pass  riirqpgh,  file  ;.at  tW.l$S4.  Injernatiat 
-Strait  of  Hormuz.  :  .TV  Festival  in  New  1 

The  $545  million  project,  involv-  were  2.640  entries  from 


PRIZE  -  An  Israeli  advertisement 
for  Flirt  toiletries  has  wo p  third  prize 
at  th«j<.l§84'  Injernatiauai  F3m  and 
.TV  Festival  in  New  York.  There 
were  2.640  entries  from  45  countries. 
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ACROSS 

1  Second  prize  for  Mr  Dave 
Ellis  in  the  medley  (6,  5) 

10  Type  of  quiet  nobleman  (51 

U  Utter  ■  it,  for  example,  at 
church  (9) 

12  Meaning  to  be  at  home 
doing  maintenance  (9) 

13  Take  turn  to  enchant  (5) 

14  Descriptive  of  Scott-Fitz- 
gerald's  nisfht-Durse?  (6) 

16  Opening  of  tale  T.  S.  Eliot 
unfolded— “  The  Dagger” 
(8) 

18  Final  trsekdown  of  BR 
chief?  (8) 

20  Cry  like  a  kitten  about  a 
party  in  a  piece  of  grassland 
f  6)  , 

23  Tarn  for  information  (turn 
either  way)  (5) 

24Tnner  gate  opens  to  reveal 
mandarin  in  a  loose  iacket 
(9) 

26  Cricket  side  has  permit— 
taverner  needs  it  12-7) 

MBefuse  dvke-Hnilder  left 

28  Among  these  senn- 
destroyers.  rises  Lister  pre¬ 
dictably  (11) 


DOWN 

2  Not  qualified  to  spread  paint 

(5) 

3  Hanging  border  putting  Vir¬ 
ginia  dean  off  (7) 

4  Heal  after  injury  in  resort. 

(6) 

5...  English  yearn  to  stir  tea 
and  stretch  (8) 

6  Waking  up  with  a  roll  unfin¬ 
ished  around  America  (7) 

7  Sort  of  glass  fitted  on  proper 
lifts?  (8-5) 

8  Not  yet  given  trial  at  Edg- 
baston?  (8) 

9  Restaurant-car  service  for 
the  elderly?  (5-2-6) 

15  Something  instrumental  in 
digital  display  (4-4) 

17  Guv  perhaps — one  not  eat¬ 
ing  but  swallowing  entree 
starters  (8) 

19  Bean  and  oat— rich  mixture 
(7) 

21  Flaps  for  airmen — team’s 
made  one  change  (7) 

22  Remove  wax  from  a  French 
water-creatnre  (6) 

25  Deduce  hell  has  no  end  (5) 


awnini 


New  chicks  undergo  checking  and  inoculation. 

New  10  million  chick  hatchery 


Iceland  halts  foreign  exchange 
trading  prior  to  devaluation 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
GEDERA.  -  An  ultra-modern 
hatchery  was  opened  at  Kibbutz 
Hafetz  Hayim  near  here  on  Sunday. 

The  hatchery  covers  a  1.200 
square  metre  area  and  cost  S1.2 
million.  It  will  only  hatch  layers 
(chickens  raised  to  lay  eggs)  and  has 
a  potential  of  hatching  10  million 
chicks  a  year,  enough  to  supply  the 
country’s  total  annual  requirements. 
Since  there  is  another  large  hatchery 
for  layers  in  the  north,  at  Kibbutz 
Hasolelim.  the  Hafetz  Hayim  hatch¬ 
ery  will  only  work  at  half  capacity.  In 


the  future  it  hopes  to  go  over  to  full 
capacity,  exporting  half  of  its  output. 

The  equipment  and  methods  of 
work  employed  are  said  to  be  the 
most  modern,  world-wide.  The  unit 
will  employ  only  four  to  15  kibbutz 
members. 

Hafetz  Hayim  is  affiliated  with  the 
orthodox  Poalei  Agudat  Yisrael 
movement.  Meir  Bnikental.  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  hatchery,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  production  is 
planned  so  that  no  eggs- are  brought 
into  the  hatchery  on  the  eve  of 
Sabbath  and  holidays,  so  that  they 
will  not  batch  on  these  days. 


Hamat  produces  advanced  faucet 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  A  faucet  that  is  "so 
easy  to  install  that  any  householder 
can  do  it,”  is  now  being  put  on  the 
market  by  Hamat  Sanitary  Fittings 
and  Castings,  an  affiliate  of  Koor 
Metals. 

According  to  Moshe  Vinogoorsky 
and  Michael  Tuchman.  marketing 
manager  aud  chief  engineer,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  Hamat.  “it  is  the  technolo¬ 
gically  most  advanced  faucet  being 
sold  in  Israel  today.” 

Based  on  a  German  patent,  it  does 
not  contain  any  rubber  washers. 
Rather,  the  washers  are  replaced  by 
two  ceramic  parts,  “so  finely  made, 
that  they  actually  ding  to  each  other. 


and  so  hard  that  they  will  cut  metal.” 

The  faucets,  called  Mixamat,  are 
on  sale  at  60  shops  and  range  in  price 
from  IS40.000  to  IS70.000. 

The  faucet  has  only  one  handle  for 
both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is 
calibrated  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
exact  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  water 
can  be  predetermined.  It.  carries  a 
five-year  guarantee. 

Hamat  plans  to  produce  70.000 
faucets  of  this  type  (in  several  col¬ 
ours)  a  year,  andexpects  to  export  to 
the  U.S.,  UK,  Hongkong  and  South 
Africa.  At  present  Hamat  exports 
other  goods  valued  at  $6  million  a 
year. 


Price  freeze  helps  diamond  exports 


TEL  AVTV.  -  The  lowering  of  the 
value  of  the  shekel  and  the  current 
price  freeze  are  making  the  diamond 
industry  here  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive. 

The  reduced  wage  bill  and  stabil¬ 
ized  production  costs  of  diamond 
cutters  and  exporters,  coupled  with 
■bejter-gradetstones.and  quality  rat-,- 
■  ting,  are  helping  their  international 
‘  market  position,  according  to  Moshe 


Schnitzer,  president  of  the  Israel 
Diamond  Exchange.  This  competi¬ 
tive  edge,  he  says,  is  especially  re¬ 
flected  in  small  brilliants  and  full  cuts 
of  two  points  and  more.  » 

During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1984  net  exports  of  polished  gem 
stones  reached  $859.  million,  slightly 
.more  than  in  the  sapre- period^. last  3 
year.  Thp- U..S.  accounted  for; 
about  half  of  these  exports. 


FIRST  AID 


Jairiaa;  Assuta.  12  King  George.  2247S2. 
Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  272315.  Sbu'ifai. 
Shu'afel  Road.  810108.  Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's 
Gate.  2S2058. 

Td  Aviv:  HaJdrya.  19  Ibn  Gvirol.  226684. 
Kupat  Holme  Clahl.  7  Amsterdam.  225142. 
Necanya;  Ncot  Sbafccd.  E^onm  Commercial 
Centre.  52484. 

Haifa:  Aliya.  Bax  Gatnn.  522062. 


DUTY  HOSPJlALS 


Jerusalem:  Hadassab  E  .K.  I  pediatrics, 
cpfatfcilnwkm.  E.N.T.l.  Bikur  Holim  (inter¬ 
nal.  g>ncco4og>>.  Shame  Zedck  I  surgery, 
ortbopalsis). 

Td  Atir  Rokah  (pediatrics) .  I  chile®  ( tmcroaL 
surgery). 

Netanya:  i  anarfo  (obstetrics.  internal.  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology.  surgery  )■ 


Mayen  Dasid  Adorn  emergency  phone  num¬ 
bers  (round  the  dock  service). 


Ashdod  41333 
Ashkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  ’585555 
Bvcnheba  TS333 
Carmel  ’9S8555 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kuon.Ui442 
Kriyat  Stamona  *44334 
Nabariya  ’923333 
SeCim  a  *23333 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Can  03-972484 
( mo  hi- fine) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381 112  (20  lines) 


Das  Region  ■■^8111!  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72353  Rchcnot  *51333 

Hadera  22333  Robon  LcZkm  942333 

Haifa  ’512233  Safcd  30333 

Hatzor  36353  Tel  Am  *240111 

Holon  S03I53  Tiberias  *90111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  aroundthc  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 
Rape  Crbfe  Centre  (24  hours),  for  hdp  call  Td 
Art*.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  810118.  and  HaBk 
88791. 

•■Eraa”  - Mental  Health  First  Aid.  TeL:  Jeru¬ 
salem  66991 1.  Td  Art*  261111/2,  Haffii  6722Z2 
Beenhcba  4181 U.  netuya  3S316. 

For  informs  oca  on  Bartered  Women  Shelters 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675/ 
235922  or  any  of  the  Ripe  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran^ 
hotlines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Manse 
Intervention -Tel.  663828.663902. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


POLICE 


Dial  MO  in  mod  para  tfrbe  country  .  In  Tiberias 
Oil  924444.  kJryar  Sbrnona  4444. 


QUICK  CB05SW0BD  8  Grassy  plain  . 

ACROSS  9?o5  d0Wl°6 

i  Call  together,  10  Offspring 

.  U  Snuggled  closely 

4  Killed  by  immersion  13  Harvest 


nuia  JiJiAij 


aiam  aama 

■  3S1H  ■ 

iiuaii  aiain 


15  Enter  services 

17  Small  islands 

20  Notch 
22...  and  Isolde 

24  Instil,  inspire 

26  Skv-Mue 

27  Deliberate  insult 

2 8  Go  before 

29  Tree 

DOWN 

1  Repeat  of  earlier 
theme 

2  Loiters  idly 

3  Bowling  deliveries 

4  Chaperon 

5  Portents 

6  Faint,  misty  Star- 

dusters  . 

I  Ventured 
12  Long  heroic  poem 
14  Volcano  in  Sicily 

16  Free  time 

18  Accomplished 

19  Doubter 

21  Enter  by  military 
force 

22  Vagrant 

23  in  that  place 

25  GriH 


Big  increase 
in  tourism 
from  Germany  . 

By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Tourism  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  show  a  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  tour¬ 
ists  arriving  from  Germany.  The 
Jerusalem  Post  learned  yesterday. 

In  the  January  through  September 
period,  there  were  95.000  visitors 
from  Germany,  17  per  cent  more 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1983. 
The  figure  is  especially  impressive 
when  compared  with  other  major 
sources  of  tourism  from  Europe. 

During  the  same  period,  some 
100.000  arrivals  were  recorded  from 
France,  a  drop  of  six  per  cent.  This 
was  especially  noteworthy  because  it 
included  tire  summermonths.  during 
which  many  French  Jews  traditional¬ 
ly  visit  Israel. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ,  on  die  other  hand, 
has  remained  static,  at  93.000,  for 
the  nine-month  period. 

Those  involved  in  tourism  from 
Germany  are  hopeful  that  with  the 
Christmas  season  stiQ  to  come,  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  German  tour¬ 
ists  will  show  an  even  more  impress¬ 
ive  increase. 


Arab  Gulf  countries 
import  95  per  cent 
of  their  furniture 

DOHA.  Quatar  (AP).  -  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  the  furniture  sold  in 
Arab  Gulf  countries  is  imported, 
mostly  from  Italy,  according  to  a 
study  in  the  English-language  news¬ 
paper  Gulf  Tones. 

The  Gulf  country  market  was 
worth  over  $500  million  in  1980  and 
was  conservatively  estimated  at  ab¬ 
out  one  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of 
1983,  ffie  report  said. 

Italy  as  exports  pacemaker  was 
followed  by  the  U.S.,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Britain  and  Japan. 

Saudi  Arabia  alone  imported 
furniture  in  1983  valued  at  $600 
million . 

The  figures  quoted  excluded  car¬ 
pets  and  floor .  covering,  lighting, 
bathroom  and  kitchen  equipment, 
the  report  added. 
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Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS2415  per  line  including  VAT.  Inser¬ 
tion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
IS48.300  per  line  including  VAT,  per 
month. 
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lata  survey  puts  El  A1  third 
in  number  of  seats  filled 


Jerusalem  _ 


AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  Atikiu  Mferachi 
Wanes).  Free  Morning  Torn  -  8  Aflcald 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Td.  02-699222. 

Td  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Avfv  Mmvb  ExbfbMossr  Design  for  Dis¬ 
abled  persons  Zaritsky,  A  Retrospective.  Ait 
of  Sardmia  until  the  aid  of  the  Nnraghi  period. 
Collections  -  Qnvtiail  17th  and  18th  century 
paintings;  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism:  20th  Century  Art;  Selection  of 
Israeli  Ait;  Special  loans,  hdufing  paintings 
by  Moot*.  Morisot. PissaiD.Botmird. Matisse, 
Rothko,  Gottikb.  Hdena  Rnbtitrin  Pavfflcn; 
Dennis  Oppenheim:  Factories,  Fireworks 
1979-84.  machine-like  assemblages.  (Closing 
22.11).  Visaing  Hoars.  Td  Arts  Mnseiim: 
Saru-Thur.  10-2;  5-9.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat.  11-2; 
7-10.  Helena  Rabinstdn  Paritem  Sun. -Thar. 
10-1: 5-7.  Fri.  dosed.  Sn.  11-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
AMJT  WOMEN  ( formerly  American  Mtzradd 
Warner).  Free  Morning  Toms -Tel  Aviv,  TeL 
220187, 243106. 

TOO:  To  visit  oar  projects 'call  Tel  Aviv,  ■ 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NVAMAT.  Morning 
toms.  CaB  reservations:  Td  Aviv.  256096. 

HADASSAH  VISITORS  DEPT.  Astor  Hotel, 
Room  01. 105  HajarkoaSL.TcL  03423141. 

Haifa 

What’s  On  fa  Haffiu  «Hal  04-640848. 


Yesterday's  Solutions 

wm  pH 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Aviation  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  El  A1  has  become  one 
of  the  most  efficient  airlines  in  the 
world,  according  to  data  prepared  by 
Kata,  the  world  association  of  sche¬ 
duled  airlines. 

The  organization's  figures  for 
1983  placed  Israel's  national  carrier 
third  in  the  number  of  seats  filled. 

The  Flying  Tigeis.  of  the  U.S.. 
came  first  with  a  load  factor  of  84.3 
per  cent.  (This  was  apparently  a 
reference  to  Metro  International, 
which  in  1983  was  a  Flying  Tigers 
subsidiary .  but  was  sold  to  its  general 
sales  agents  Morris  Nabtomi  and 
Ze’ev  Melamed  and -b’came  Tower 
Air.)  Icelandair  came  second  will)  a 
load  factor  of  76  per  cent.  El  Al 
earned  the  third  place  with  74.9  per 
cent  and  lata  noted  that  this  was  a 
0.7  per  cent  improvement  over  1982. 
.  The  Polish  carrier,  LOT.  came  next. 


with  72.6  per  cent.  r 

El  Al  was  seventh  when  the  re¬ 
venue  from  passenger  tickets  >yas 
examined  in  relation  to  the  distances 
flown.  Pan  Am,  TWA,  United,  Bce- 
landair,  Japan  Airlines  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  were  ahead  of  El  Al  in  t 
this  categoiy.  Australia's  Qantas.<|» 
Canada's  CP  Air  and  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  of  the  U.S.  were  behind.._EJ 
Al’s  figures  for  1983  were  40.66  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1982.  the  report 

said.  «  . 

The  statistics  for  cargo  earned  in 
relation  to  distances  flown  and  the 
size  of  staff  employed,  earned  El,  A! 
thud  place,  after  Flying  Tigers  and 
JAL.  Under  this  heading,  the  lata 
report  noted,  Ei  Al  did  37.43  per 
cent  better  than  in  1982. 

The  Israeli  airline  also  chalk.ed.up 
a  49.15  per  cent  increase  in  njaii 
carried,  coming  fourth,  after  Flying 
Tigers,  IPEC  Aviation  and  JAL. . 


Improved  outdoor  water  heater  for  IDE 


HAIFA.  -ACarmieJ-based  firm  has 
developed  a  new  outdoor  water  hea¬ 
ter  which  it  hopes  will  soon  replace 
the  thousands  of  “geysers”  currently 
in  use  with  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces. 

According  to  the  developers,- 
Tbennonir,  their  boiler  is  two  and  a 
half  times  more  efficient  and  much 
cheaper  to  run  than,  the  existing 
devices. 

The  new  Natural  Draft  Water 
Heater  has  already  undergone  suc¬ 
cessful  field  tests  and  the  IDF  has 
now  placed  an  order  for  several 
boilers.  If  they  prove  satisfactory, 
the  firm  hopes  to  redrive  orders  to 


Israel  Hint—  r  ihitlftirai.  Photography  For- 
Children,  with  demonstration  cornea  (Palejr 
Centre  near  Rockefeller  Muse  am).  The 
Arman  d  Hammer  CoBectian.  16tt»-20th  cent 
masterpieces.  Meet  the  braefi  Artist,  with 
Moti  Kfizrala  and  Min  Nislm.  ZIgi  Ben  Haim, 
Sculptures  and  Assemblages.  Moshe  Kapfer- 
man,  Ftifatiop,  Works  on  Paper.  David  Tarta- 
kover.  Produce  of  Israel.  Scraps  -  creating 
borne  theatre  sets  and  greeting  cards.  Perma¬ 
nent  coDection  of  Judaica.  Att  and  Archaeolo¬ 
gy.  JtoehefeHerMBsewmr  Egypt- the  other  side 
of  the  River  -  funerary  objects.  71dm  Home, 
works  by  Anna  Ticbo,  Kamikka  lamps,  library 
and  garden  cafe. 

VUting  Boon:- Mam  Museum  4-10.  At  3: 
Special  guided  tonr  of  Shrine  of  the  Book-  4  JO: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  6  and  8-30r  F3m, 
“Return  of  Martin  Guerre". 


CONDUCTED  TOORS 
HADASSAH -Graded  tonr  of  all  mstalhiions 
★  Hourly  touts  at  Kkyat  Hadasuh  and  Hadas- 
sah  Mt.  Scopus.  *- Information,  reservations, 
02-416333 ,  Q2-446Z71 . 

HEBREW  tINIVEJISTY: 

1.  Toms  in  English  at  9  and  11  tun.  from 
Adamtistration  BoOrfing,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  touts  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman  Bufld- 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
TeL  02-882819. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.0Q-$verymaii’s 
University:  Vertebrates;  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  Ages;  Viewpoint  16.00 
.  Rainbow  -  Rash  Hodah  16-20  The  En¬ 
chanted  Tree  .16  JO  No  Secrets  17.00  A 
New  Evening  -  live  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17J0  The  Canal  Children  -  children's 
drama.  Part  5:  The  Secret  Agent 
18.00  Faster,  Higher.  Stronger- sports 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes; 

18J0  News  roundnp 
18-32  Cartoons  .  . 

18.45  What’s  the  Answer? 

19.00  Documentary 

•  19  JO  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  What  a  Piece  -TV  game 

20-30  Kolbotek  -  consumer  magazine 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21  JO  Second  Look  -  news  commentary 

an£  background  n  i  ~n  [  IM  l ,,  . 

Vernon,  Ursula  Howells  and  Elizabeth 
Garvie.  Part  I:  Flight 
23.00 Blood  Moiwy-Pait  1  cf  anew  6-fnrt 
BBC  suspense  seSal  about  the  kidnapping 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  JO  The  Pappenhefanea  18-00  French  ■ 
Hour  18  JO  (JTV  3)  Science  Film  19.00 
News  in  Frew*  19.30  News  in  Hebrew 

19.45  Magazine  Zero  One  20 DO  News  in 
Arabic  20.30  Tom  Dick  and  Harriet  21.10 
Tenko  22.00  News  in  EogEsb  22.15  The 
YeBowRose7- 

MIDDLEEAST  TV  (Era  TA.  north): 

33.00  Westbrook  Hospital  13  JO  Another 
Life  14.00  700  Qub  14  JO  Shape-up  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie  16 JO  Spademan  17.00 
POpeye  17  JO  Flying  House  18.00  Bonanza 
19.00  Riptide  20.00  Another  Life  20J0 
News  21.00  Lncr21J0  White  Shadow 

22.30  I  Spy  23  JO  700  Club  24.00  News 
Update  00  JO  Eventide  ■ 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  or  Mode 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Works  by  Bach.  Dowland  and 
Schubert 

7  JO  Badn  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.4; . 
Mozart:  Adagio;  Beethoven:  Allegro  and 
Minuet;  Mendcteohrc  Meeresstifle  and 
Glucckficfac  Fahrt.  overture;  Boccherini: . 
Cello  Concerto;  Schumann:  Adagio'  and 
Allegro;  Schubert:  Excerpts  from  Alfonso 
and  Estrella;  SfoeSus:  The  Bard 
9  JO  Bnidcner:  Motet;  Mahler  Quart  et- 
Smz;  Dvorak:  American  Suite;  Copland: 
Appalachian  Spring:  Chopinr  Andante 
Spianaio  and  Polonaise  btiUante;  Saint- 
Saens:  Song;  Beethoven:  Andante  Eavori; 
Haydn:  Cantata,  Ariane  en  Nasos;  Han¬ 
del:  Alcine.  ballet  music 
12.00  Badu  Partita  NpJ  (Lorette  Gold- 
berg);  Schumann:  Fantasy,  Op.  17 
13.05  Jacques  Offenbach:  Lc  Pont  de 
soapier* 

15.00  For  whom  Si-Do-Re?  -  La-Fa-Sol! 
16.00  Youth  Programme 

16.30  Lawrence  Cberney.  oboe;  Rath 
Maayani.  harp-  Handel:  Sonata;  Britten: 
Suite  for  Harp  Solo;  Arthur  Gelbnm;  Aria 
and  3  Fragments  for  Oboe  and  Harp; 
Britten:  6Metanmiptnsesa&er  Ovid;  Bar- 
lofc  Folksongs;  Ravel:  Pavane 
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Quick  Solution 

ACROSS:  l  Curbs.  4  Tones-  10  ; 

lar.  11  Super.  1Z  Ledge.  13  Catered,  j 
U  Vied.  IT  Speed.  19  *  , 

I  !«L  85  Crossed.  B  Upset.  B  Tton.  ■ 
St  Adamant.  31  Aeree.  B  5*rt“-  ■ . 
DOWN:  Z  Urged.  3  Be>kve-  S°?***- 
6  Emseror.  T  GrilL  8  Trara-  S 
M  Adze.  U  Idle.  28  Pro*«t^.  « 
E flneate.  a  Acttte.  a  'WOOL  - 

26  S«Iv-.  28  Start 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7, 9 

-  Edcus  The  Angel;  Edm:  Watch.  We  are 
Mad;  Hafafraht  Sixteen  Candles,’  Kfln 
Maria’s  Lmar,.M)Kkd:  Survivors  7.  9; 
OvgB:  Paris-Tesos  4.  6-30. 9:  Orkne  The 
Race  after  Yankee  Zephyr;  Onm:  Exter- 
snuotorf  of  , the  Year;  3000;  Ron:  Beyond 
the  Walls:  Srmadar:  Another  Time 
Another  Place  7, 9.15;  Binyenel  Ha'amt: 
Top  Secret  ?,  9;  Oarem  One  Redkaobs 
andBroonrUttks 4;  Double fcaturert  tick¬ 
et:  Footloose  6;  Breakfhmee  7 JO:  Edocat- 
4ng  Rita  9  JO;  Chwnaffiequts  Little  Prince 
4;  Breathless  7;  A  BuUet  lm  tin  General  9 
(and  baB;  A  Ster-a  Bom  9J0:  Ind 
.  MnsaMc  Remm  of  Martin  Guerre  6, 8  JO 


TEL  AVTV  4J9.  7.15. 9  Jft  . 

"  Alieoby--  Ninja  HI;  Ben-Yctatda:  Woman 
in  Red;  Cba  1:  Sptash  4.40,  7  JO,  9.45: 
Chm  2:  Reuben  Reiibcir4,45, 7.Z).  9.40; 

Chtn  3:  Bnmancim  {be  StOK  4.45.  7.15, 

.  9-35;Cben4:BigQuE  10J0, 1.30,5,7.25, 
9.40;  Cba  &P060C  Academy  lOJO,  1.30, 
5.  7JS;  9A0;  Cfoema  One:  D.C.  Cab; 
Ora  Two:  Raring  the  Mom  4  JO.  7, 
9  JO;  Dchcfc  Without  a  Trace  7.15.  9  JO; 
DrivwXie  Grcystokc  5  JO;  Boh?ro9  JO;  Se^ 
fi&tt.  12  midnight;  Enter;  Angel;  Gat: 
Carmen  330,  630.  9 JO;  Gordon;  The 
Herd  4.40,  7-10.  9  JO;  Had:  Tup  Secret 
■Lw  L  Beyond  the  Walls  1,45. 4.45. 7.13) 
9  JO:  Lev  II:  Duty  Free  Marriage  1  45  5* 
7.30.  9.40;  Lbnorr  Ottcffiii” 
LTAvare  (bjr  Molwre);  Mograbk  Deadly 


replace  all  the  army’s  geysers  with  its 
model.  ,  M 

TTiermonir  maintains  that  its  boiF 
er  can  supply  hot  water  showers'  for 
up  to  60 people,  compared  to  only  2U 
using  the  old-fashioned  geysers.  The 
new  heater  costs  between  $800  and 
$1,000. 

The  company,  together  with  its 
subsidiary  firm  Argos,  which  Spe¬ 
cializes  in  computer  technology,  em¬ 
ploys  18  people  -  half  of  them  -en¬ 
gineers  -  at  its  plant  on  Carn&r* 
science-based  industries  centre. 
There  are  plans  to  expand  the  work¬ 
force  if  sufficient  orders  are  placed 
for  the  new  boiler.  * 


18.U0  From  the  Record  Library 
19.05  Bocdienni:  Quintci:  Handel:  2. 
Arias  from  Ads  and  GaJadiea  (Joan* 
Sutherland):  Albinoni:  Adagio:  BecY-* 
hovciu  Horn  Sonata.  Op. 17  (Bam  Tuck-, 
well.  Ashkenazy);  Chopin:  2  Nocturne* 
(Ashkenazy);  Schubert:  Rondo  (Gidon 
Krcmex):  BeUmi:  Chorus  from  Norma  ’ 
20  JO  The  Israel  Phil  harmonic  Orchestra. . 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting:  with  Jerome » 
Lowentbal  -  Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  4 1 
Violins:  Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  3  Violins: ' 
Schumann:  Piano  Concerto:  ShosUiko-  ■ 
vich:  Symphony  No.l:  Beethoven:  Kreut- » 
zer  Sonata  (Penman.  Lowenthal) 

-  23.00  Works  by  Martini.  Franck.- Scirabcrl. . 
Hmdemith  and  Bach  * 


first  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ohm 

7 JO  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice 

Music) 

9.30  Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
-  li.  10  Sdiool  Broadcasts 

— ' rtl.30Education  fOrfll™-"’  ^ 

.  32B5Jcpbardi  songs 
in  Engfch 
13  JO  News  in  French 
14:06  Children's  programmes 
15.25  Education  for  all 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  A  Political  Bode 
17. 12  Jewish  Ideas 
I7J20  Everyman’s  University 
18.05  Afternoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 
19.05  Tahnud  Lesson 
19  JO  Programmes  for  Oirnt 
22.05  Two  by  Two 


Second  Programme  '  \ 

m 

6  J3  Green  Light  -  drives'  corner  * 
7.00  TTris  Morning -news  magazine  . 
8.Q5SateJaumcy  • 

9-05  House  Call  - wkh  RrvkaMichaeli  .  * 

10. 10  AH  Shades  of  1  be  Network  -  * 

12. 10  Open  Line -news  and  music  S 
13.00  Midday -news  commentary,  music  J  I 
14. 06  Matters  of  Interest- with  GabiGazit,  | 
15.05  Magic  Moments- favourite  old  songs'  /> 

16. 10  Safe  Journey  >  V. 

17. 10  Economics  Magazine  '  f 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures  ■  I 

18.06  Health  and  Marine  Magazine  *  a 

18.45  Today  in  Spon  J 

19.05 Today -radio  newsreel  . 

19  JO  New  World  -  environment  magazi  ne 1 
20.05  Cantorial  Requests 
22-05  Folk  songs  \ 

23.05 Quiz- introduced  by  Sbmuel  Rosen-* 
ne  * 

Army  ■ 

6  JO  University  oa  the  -Air  J 

7.07  -7n>  -  with  Ales  Anski  » 

SL05  Morning  Newsreel  * 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Rofi  Reshe  I  \ 
11.05  Israeli  Autumn  -  with  Eli  ^  rsmtli  » 
12.05  Regards  -  to  and  irom  Nildiers* 
serving  in  Lebanon  *  5 

13.15Two  Hours  r  J 

15.05  Tunc  Out  __  & 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  | 

17.05  Evening  Krtnrd  ’  I 

18.05  Computer  Magazine  I 

19.05  Music  Today  -  music  magazine  1  £• 

20.05  Rock  Rus  \w 

21.00 Malm -TV  Newsreel  « 

21.30  University  mi  the  Air  <  repeat  1 

22.05  Popular  songs  ’ 

23.05  Classical  Favourite  -  with  Pinohas  ■ 
Idan 

.  00.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


Force;  <My:  Sixteen  CoxkBcs;  Purls:  AlalU’t 
12. 2, 4, 7-30, 9.30:  Peer:  Harry  and  Son ;  !* 
Shahafc  Maria’s  Levers  4.30.  l\  9  JO;  Stn-  -1 
dhK  Karate  Kid  4.30.  7.  9.30;  Tamo*-, 
liquid  Sky  7.  9.30;  Tchelet:  Duck  Soup-.;- 
Td  Aviv:  Bolero:  Td  Aviv  Museum:  Los  ■* 
Samos  Inocentes  4.30.  7  JO.  9.30;  Zafon: 
Paris-Tcxas  4.  6.45.  9.30;  Brth  Hnternl-,> 

mtti:  Rabbi  Abraham  iu  the  Wild  West"-* 

•  ■  * 

HAIFA  4, 6^5.9  '1 

Amphitheatre:  Instruction  Cambodia:  ' 
Romancing  the  Stone;  Atzmon: 
Ap&h  Splash;  Mort&b:  Another  <14 
Tbne  Another  Place  7.  9  (Tue.  Thur  -7 
nought  show);  Orah:  Woman  in  Red/. 
Oily:  The  Herd  6.45. 9;  Ptor  Beyond  the  > 
Walls;  Ram  Top  Secret;  Sbariit:  Paris- ^ 

Texas  6.30, 9. 15  ^ 

RAMAT  GAN  ^ 

Arams  Beyofd  the  Walls  7. 15. 9J0;  Su- 
pennan  H  4  JO;  Lfiy:  Woman  in  Red  7. 15  V 

9  JO;  Oaris:  Splash  4.30. 7. 15. 9.30;  Ortea! ’ 

Zigzag  Story  7.15.  9,30;  Hamat  Can; 
Violenta  in  un  Carccrc  Fcminin  7  JO.  9.30  ’- 

herzuya 

Cannonball  II  4.30j  7.15,  9ja-  - 
HechaL-  Domination  7.15,  9.3<h  Tlfw-rt-'’ 

W®,  7.15.  ,.l5  ,Sm 

BOLON  •  .1 

7  l5’9’30  ‘Sun-  abo  at : : 
Savoy:  Woman m  Red 4.3u. 7.15. i).3J  .. 

BAT  YAM 

Atasaufc  Conan  the  Destroyer  4.3ft.  7.15,;; 
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COMPANY  RESULTS 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Israel  Lighterage  and  Storage 
Company  published  its  figures  for 
the  foil  year  ending  May  51.  1984. 
The  adjusted  loss  of  the  company 
was  IS77.4  million,  a  total  reversal  of 
the  1982/S3  result,  which  showed  an 
equivalent  adjusted  profit  of 
IS275m.  -  all  in  May,  1984  shekels. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  busi¬ 
ness  year  Lighterage  increased  its 
investment  stake  in  its  subsidiary. 
General  Bonded  Warehouses,  so  that 
since  March  1984  Lighterage  holds' 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  equity, 
though  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
voting  power  in  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

As  pan  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Eisenberg  group  of  the  Israel  Cor¬ 
poration.  Lighterage  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  Bonded  Warehouses.  Cold 
Storage  and  Jaffora.  through  Sea- 
cam  Investments,  acquired  17  per 
cent  of  the  equity  and  voting  power 
of  that  company.  As  a  result.  Light¬ 
erage  has  achieved  a  significant  mea¬ 
sure  of  influence  in  the  management 
of  Israel  Corporation. 

Rogosin  Industries  almost  dou¬ 
bled  its  real  loss  in  its  most  recent 
business  year,  ending  June  30. 1984. 
The  total  adjusted  loss  was 
15642. 2m..  after  an  equivalent  loss 
of  rS375.Sm.  in  1982/83.  Chairman 
Erwin  Meltzer  went  out  of  his  way  to 
draw  attention  to  the  unusuaJ  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  pertained  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  last  year.  For  four 
months,  stanine  in  October  1983. 


there  were  partial  sanctions  at  the 
firm's  plant  in  Ashdod,  and  for  three 
months  there  was  a  full  strike.  This  is 
the  longest  work  dispute  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  history. 

Nevertheless,  Meltzer  hopes  that 
the  bitter  dispute  is  now  behind  the 
company  and  that  it  will  be  able  to 
move  forward  to  a  brighter  future. 
To  support  his  optimism,  he  notes 
that  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
year  has  already  brought  a  25  per 
cent  rise  in  production,  much  higher 
productivity,  sales  and  exports,  and 
a  move  to  operating  profits.  In  fact, 
the  company  expects  exports  to 
reach  $10m.  by  the  end  of  calendar 
1984  -  a  sharp  rise  over  the  previous 
year. 

America n-Israel  Paper  Mills  re¬ 
ported  an  adjusted  profit  for  the 
most  recent  quarter,  ended  on 
September  30.  Measured  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1984  shekels,  the  AIPM-group 
of  companies  made  IS25Sm.  in  the 
July-September  quarter,  and 
IS48Um.  in  the  half-year  April- 
September  19JM.  while  in  the  same 

1983  periods,  the  profit  was  only 
IS28m.  and  IS115m.  (in  September 

1984  values.)  Sales  also  showed  a 
volume  increase  of  some  15  per  cent 
in  the  first  and  second  quarters  this 
year. 

M.G.N.  Oil  and  Gas  Resources 
reported  an  adjusted  loss  of  1S661 
million  in  the  half-year  to  end- 
September.  a  vast  increase  over  the 
equivalent  IS  13m.  in  the  same 
period  of  1983. 


Tour  Company  in  Tel  Aviv 

requires: 

English  Typist 

Qualifications: 

•  English  as  mother  tongue 

•  English  shorthand 

•  Rapid  English  typing 
Working  hours:  8.00  a.m.-3.30  p.m. 

To  arrange  an  interview,  please  phone  03-650862, 
Head  of  PersonneL 


ad686-21  F24 


Airline  in  Tel  Aviv 
requires 

AIRPORT  SHIFT  MANAGER 

Qualifications; 

*  Experience  In  dealing  with  freight 

♦  Command  of  English  and  Hebrew.  Knowledge  of  Spanish,  preferred. 

Send  letter  including  curriculum  vitae  to  P.OA  20428,  Tel  Aviv  61263. 

ad677-21  F24 


Albert  Perot,  of  television  ad  fame,  finally  gave  in  to  the  many 
youngsters  who  asked  him:  “Where  is  your  shop?’’  Yesterday  he 
opened  his  own  fruit  and  vegetable  store  on  Rehov  Marcus  in  the 
capital’s  Taibieh  quarter.  His  wife  Abigail  assists  him.  (Scoop  soj 


PACKAGE  DEAL 


(Continued  from  Page  One  I 

the  cabinet  session,  with  Moda'i  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  bad  received  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  "agreement  in  principle.” 
while  other  sources  said  that  the  cuts 
“had  been  neither  debated  nor 
approved.” 

Deputy  Premier  David  Levy  is  not 
on  the  panel,  leaving  Arens  as  the 
only  member  to  have  openly  criti¬ 
cized  the  Moda’i  policy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Ya'acobi  is  kiiown  to  have  se¬ 
rious  doubts  about  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  unemployment  as  a  means 
of  curing  the  economy's  ills.  The 
economic  minister  is  also  convinced 
that  a  greater  effort  must  be  made  to 
control  inflation. 

But  Ya'acobi.  who  has  up  to  now 
supported  the  government's  econo¬ 
mic  policies  and  who  openly  backed 
Peres’s  effort  to  secure  the  package 
deal,  is  convinced  that  the  budget 
can  be  cut  in  areas  which  would  not 
create  a  severe  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem.* 

The  package  deal  may  not  live  up 
to  its  promises,  Ya'acobi  feels,  un¬ 
less  a  plan  for  currency  stabilization 
is  implemented.  Without  such  a 
programme,  he  thinks,  the  country 
will  plunge  into  hyperinflation  and 
large-scale  unemployment. 

So  far.  Ya’acobi-Moda'i  differ¬ 
ences  have  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  But  they  may  surface  during 
the  budget-cut  debate,  and  again  at 
the  end“  of  the  three-month  price 
freeze. 

And  by  January.  Peres  may  be 
forced  to  choose  between  his  Likud- 


yXTHE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


A  MEMBER  OF  IDB  BANK  HOLDING  GROUP 


INCREASED  LOANS  TO  NEW  IMMIGRANTS . 

Qlim  are  now  entitled  to  mortgage  loans  of  up  to  IS  17,600,000.-  depending  on  date  of 
immigration,  size  of  family,  etc.,  and  also  provided  the  flat  has  been  purchased  on  or  after 
November  1, 1984,  as  per  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 

Effective  November  1,  J984,  you  may  also  apply  for  an  additional,  linked  bank  loan  of  up  to  IS 
2.100,000.-  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  of  6.2%  p.a.,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

A  further  linked  bank  loan  at  7\'i%  p.a.  for  a  period  of  5-8  years  may  by  granted  in  specific  cases 
in  Jerusalem. 

For  details  please  apply  to  our  main  offices: 

Tel  Aviv:  16-18  Simtat  Beit  Hashoeva,  off  96  Allenby  Road,  Tel.  03-611881, 

Jerusalem:  Discount  Bank,  Clal  Building,  97  Jaffa  Road,  Tel.  02-232377, 

Haifa:  11  Pal-Yam  Street,  adjoining  the  Zim  building.  Tel.  04-670725, 

or  our  service  counters  at  branches  of  Israel  Discount  Bank  Ltd.  throughout  the  country. 


Rafa  Laboratories  Ltd.  Jerusalem 

has  a  vacancy  for  a 

Laboratory  Worker 
or  Practical  Engineer 

For  work  in  a  quality  control  laboratory,  full  time  position,  six  days 
a  week. 

Three  years'  industrial  experience  and  knowledge  of  'technical' 
English  desirable. 

Please  apply  in  writing  to:  Personnel  Dept..  P.O.B.  405, 
Jerusalem  91003. 

«td673-21-F24 


Notice  to  Our  Readers 

All  advertisements  published  in  this  newspaper  giving  prices  in 
dollars  are  inserted  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  advertiser. 

FN056-»0« 


Bank  of  Israel 
exchange  rates 

November  19, 1984  IS 

U.S.  dollar  552.64 

British  sterling  692.82 

German  mark  1S5.S2 

French  franc  60.540 

Dutch  guilder  164.77 

Swiss  franc  225.20 

S  we  dish  krona  64 . 633 

Norwegian  krone  63.848 

Danish  krone  51.432 

Finnish  mark  88.785 

Canadian  dollar  419.96 

Australian  dollar  474.99 

South  African  rand  308.84 

Belgian  franc  (10)  92.057 

Austrian  schilling  (10)  264.39 

Italian  lire  1 1000)  299.17 

Japanese  yen (100)  227.56 

Irish  pound  577.09 

Spanish  peseta  ( 100)  330.95 

Jordanian  dinar  1370.5 

Lebanese  lira  72.010 

Egyptian  pound  420.01 


Liberal  finance  minister's  call  for  an 
elimination  of  zeros  from  the  shekel, 
and  the  currency-stabilization  prop¬ 
osals  of  his  Labour  Party  colleague, 
the  economic  minister. 

Between  the  cuts  debate  and  the 
end  of  the  price  freeze.  Moda'i  and 
Ya'acobi  will  find  themselves  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence  when  the 
Treasury  seeks  a  revision  of  prices 
for  fuel  and  basic  commodities.  That 
development  is  expected  by  mid- 
December.  when  the  Treasury  will 
face  the  choice  of  cutting  subsidies  or 
enduring  a  renewed  rise  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  deficit.  The  Finance  Minis¬ 
try  will  argue  that  the  continuous 
devaluation  of  the  shekel  increases 
costs  of  production,  necessitating  an 
adjustment  of  the  prices  of  subsi¬ 
dized  goods. 

Moda'i  has  said  that  he  will  turn 
his  attention  to  the  capital  markets 
only  when  the  budget  cuts  battle  is 
over.  In  the  meantime.  Deputy  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Adiel  Amora'i  will 
continue  to  manage  financial  affairs. 
Since  his  appointment  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Amora'i  has  determined  the 
day-to-day  pace  of  the  shekel's  de¬ 
valuation.  and  handled  the  setting  of 
interest  rates. 

•  The  role  assumed  by  Amora’i  is 
unusual,  in  that  those  tasks  are  nor¬ 
mally  the  responsibility  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel.  But 
governor  Moshe  Mandelbaum  is  not 
highly  regarded  in  either  the  Treas¬ 
ury  or  in  the  commercial  banks,  and 
his  functions  have  fallen  to  Amora’i 
at  the  Treasury. 

Enjoying  a  degree  of  authority 
which  former  deputy  finance  minis¬ 
ters  never  dreamed  of.  Amora'i  has 
remained  loyal  to  Moda'i.  He  can  be 
expected  to  remain  at  the  finance 
■minister's  side  -  or  at  least  remain 
neutral  -  unless  the  economy  takes  a 
sharp  turn  for  the  worse.  In  that 
case,  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
economic  leadership  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  dramatically. 

REPAIR  DEAL.  -  Bulgaria  has 
signed  a  $40  million  ship  repair 
agreement  with  Greece.  The  five- 
year  agreement  calls  for  the  repair  of 
Bulgarian  merchant  ships  at  Eleusis, 
near  Athens.  Bulgaria  will  pay  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  costs  in  exports  to 
Greece  and  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  in  hard  currency. 

ANNIVERSARY.  -  The  Western 
Galilee  resort  town  of  Nahariva  next 
week  begins  a  year-long  celebration 
of  its  50th  anniversary.  Exhibitions, 
commemorative  stamps  and  a 
sound-and-iight  show  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  marking  the  town's  50th 
year. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

19.11.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES: 


uss 

DM 

Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Belgian  Con 
French  FR 
Julian  Lire 
Yen 
USS 


1 .2535.1.2542 
2. 9720/2. 9730 
3J525/3J540 
145302.4540 
60.02/60.04 
9.I23&V.126U 
1847.00/1847.50 
242.W242.96 
1.0049/1.0054 
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GOLD: 5343. 00 

FORWARD  RATES: 
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3mov  1.2537.’47  2.4253 »W  :.'M22.T8 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

USA 

DOLLAR 

IL't. 

11764 

.Vw.Kl 

565.70(10  | 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLING 

i 

9574 

ftVfi  241' 

Obl.SMW 

706.119011  i 

GERMANY 

MARK 

i 

154  Nl"." 

1S7.L-I! 

1X3  2»»l 

IHO.SWJU  | 

trance 

FRANC 

i 

Ml  169] 

57  5400 

A!  7600  I 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

l 

W  -’4 

IV  -7UJ 

l+c.ZTno 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

i 

::4.wiJ 

22t>  6774 

222.11900 

229.W00 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

i 

t>4  2141 

65.015*5 

62.51IIU 

65  OH* 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

7 

63.4134 

64.  J.0!; 

62  (*3141 

65  irSKi 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

i 

?!  I~J4 

51  41V* 

so-osny 

52  52W 

FINLAND 

MARX 

l 

,v-  JT"  i. 

>9  JT2ii 

IM.1SUI 

VU.39U0 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

i 

41%  7751 

424  (Wrf.l? 

4!  1.74/1,1 

429  XI0II 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

l 

■i”! 

47"  726-9 

4?«.S3»n 

4hfi,t>KXl 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

RAND 

l 

**?ii 

25*1  65ft  i 

329. 62ftJ 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

U|  ' 

■J~_  r,7,/4 

— 

— 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

2r? 

2(Y<  re.1! 

269.97AJ 

ITALY 

URE  1000 

115+ 

lii'  *c?ft 

2X:  231* 

304  9500 

JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

*74  SVlt 

22»  MOi 

223  S3:>l 

23!  7*«1 

DJ.  Avg. 
Transport 
Utilities 
Volume 

DJ.  LIST 
Alcoa 

ABicd  Cheat. 
Amcr  Brand 
Amer  Can 
AmerExp 
AmerT&T 
Beth  Steel 
Du  Foot 
East  Kodak 
Exxon 
Gen  Elect. 

Gen  Food 
Gen  Motors 
Goodyear 
laftBm 
lull  Harr., 
bid  Paper 
Merck 

Minnesota  Mining 
lad  Nickel 
Owftt 
Procter  Gam. 

Chevron 
Sean 
Texaco 
Union  Carb. 
United  Tech, 

US  Steel 


1 185.07  -2.87 
515.46  -.75 

141X4  -.92 

69.235.700 


354* 

34 

or.» 

48'- 
34'. 
iK!  jv 
!«*• 
4b'.2 
72?'v 
4  y.z 
50*4 

5W* 
75  Li 
24"; 

no-. 

Tfn 

49' i 
SO 

TVf 

11 

39 

57'-. 

;i*. 

30'- 
:*7‘» 
49" , 

35  U 


n  c. 
->* 

n.c 

— 


fl.C. 

_«• 
+  ‘3 

n.c 

-1SM 
+  1. 
4. 1ft 

_i , 
-*! 


— *! 


GOLD*  SILVER 
GoM  Fix 
Am  Lid. 

Homestake 

ISRAEL  SHARES  IN  NY 
Amer  Is  Paper 
Ampal  A 
AapalPfd. 

Affiance 
Bio  Tech 

Electronics  Ord. 

Hbtt 

Eicon  Ord. 

Ebon! 

EtzLavud 
Fibroma 
IDB  Ord. 

Inteipbitm 

Laser  Indus 

Optrotcrii 

Scites 

Taro-Vrt 

Tera 


II 
34 
3. 'a 
10*. 
1J& 
15*1 
1% 
1 


n.c. 
38 
41* 
+  •'» 
13!? 

*> 


By  courtesy  of  Oscar  Grass 
and  Son  Inc.,  Members  of  the 


Fall  in  interest  rates  brings  relief 


Yesterday's  trading  was  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  the  expectation  of  an 
announcement  of  lower  interest 
rates  later  this  week.  This  expecta¬ 
tion  was  duty  fulfilled  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  and  provides  a  valid  rationale 
for  the  rises  accorded  in  bonds’ and 
some  shares. 

Volume  increased  quite  sharply 
over  the  poor  levels  recorded  on 
Sunday,  with  most  of  the  increase 
concentrated  on  bonds.  Prices  in  the 
bond  market  were  mostly  stronger, 
and  turnovers  approached  the'lS2 
billion  level  -  over  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  previous  day. 

Shares  presented  a  more  mixed 
picture,  with  falling  shares  still  hav¬ 
ing  a  lead  over  advancing  ones, 
though  much  less  than  on  Sunday. 
The  indices  were  up,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  of  hean  in  the 
"arrangement"  index,  so  that  these 
bank  shares  moved  up  and  regained 
most  of  the  losses  of  the  day  before. 

Indeed,  the  only  sectorial  indices 
to  demonstrate  any  real  zip  were  the 
small  financial  institution  sector  and 
the  food  and  tobacco  sub-division  in 
the  industrials  index.  Apart  from 
these,  there  was  very  little  to  write 
home  about  in  the  share  market, 
though,  to  be  sure,  yesterday's 
mixed  market  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  miserable  perform¬ 
ance  seen  on  Sunday. 

Does  the  fall  in  interest  rates  mean 
anything?  If  so,  what?  In  the  first 
place,  the  further  reduction  in  the 
prime  borrowing  rate  of  1.5  percent, 
to  14  per  cent,  should  be  seen  as  a 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


continuation  of  the  policy  ushered  in 
with  the  introduction  of  the  package 
deal  two  weeks  ago.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  interest  rates  by  5 
per  cent,  and  to  make  further  adjust¬ 
ments  eventually. 

This  was  coupled  with  a  sharp 
slowdown  of  the  rate  of  devaluation 
so  that  it  became  worthwhile  for 
people  to  change  dollars  into  shekel 
deposits  -  and"  this  is  exactly  whai 
happened.  The  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  Israel  closely  monitor  the  liquidity 
position  of  the  economy,  and  they 
felt  that  a  further  minor  reduction 
would  not  be  harmful  for  their 
shekel  balances.  Hence  the  current 
fall. 

However,  there  is  more  to  it.  The 
enormous  interest  rates  of  the  last 
few  months  are  already  taking  their 
toll  in  bankruptcies,  and  the  banks 
are  eager  to  take  the  pressure  off 
their  clients'  financing  costs.  This 
explains  their  willingness  to  keep 
interest  rates  moving  downward, 
even  though  the  rate  of  inflation  is 
not  yet  conclusively  shown  to  be 
declining. 

The  key  variable  remains  the  ex¬ 
change  rate.  At  the  first  sign  of  a 
change  in  policy  regarding  the  pace 
of  devaluation,  there  may  well  be  a 


rush  to  buy  foreign  currency  that 
would  strip  ihe  banks  of  shekel  de¬ 
posits  and  force  them  to  hike  interest 
rates  again,  or  stop  lending 
altogether.  Either  of  these  options 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  sector. 

MARKET  STATISTICS 
Indices 


General  Share  Index  S2h.77 

Non-hank  Index  362.97 

Arrangement  Index  641.47 

likiiLH  rials*  423.10 

Bond  Index 

Turnovers 

Shares  IS  I  ft  12.3m 

Bonds  IS  1845.  Urn. 

Totals  IS3£7.3m. 

Advances  14/1 

Declines  !«S 

nf  which  5%  +  25 

of  which  5°c.  -  nl 

“Buyers  only"  (• 

•’Sellers  only”  ft 

Bond  market  trends 


+  l.M°i 
+U  75ni 
+ 1 .98“.. 
+0.93% 


4%  fully-linked: 
3%  fully-linked: 
s/l-.i  linked: 
linked: 

Double -option: 
Dollar-linked: 


Mixed  to  5% 
Rises  Im  3.5"* 

Rise's  lit  1‘s, 

Falk  to  3.5% 
Rises  lo  3.5% 
unchanged 


Most  Active  Shares 

Li'umi  4AS2U  IS  128.  An.  +320 

Hapoalim  13825  ISlLS.ftm.  +  lft» 

IDB  20320  IS.S9.wn.  +240 

Sharpest  Moves 


Sdcm  Mel  ah  op .  1 70 
Spinnencs  op.  2b 

Yiirdeniaup.  87.5 


+  -51  -23.1% 
-!i  -IS.S°„ 

-17  -lft.3% 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  daily  price  quotations 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of*  ‘arrangement  ”) 


OHHr 
Manlirac  1 
Maritime  5 
Gen  ncm-an 
N.  Amer.  I 
N  Amcr.  5 
N.  Am  op  t 
Danoi  I 
Danni  5 
Danoi «  2 
Firsilm  5 
RBI 


5800 

2123 

620 

4500 

2543 

1615 

3411 

459 

91 

208 

Mb 

055 


3 

74 

268 

55 

85 

166 

92 

76 

187] 

35 

b.o.l 

6439 


-2.0 

+.1 

n.c. 

-8.8 

-4.7 

-4.4 

-2.5 

+5.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+5.0 

n.c. 


Commercial  Banks 
(part  or  “arrangement") 


IDB  r 

20320 

441 

+  12! 

IDBBr 

21800 

10 

+3.8 

IDBpA 

133000 

1 

+  .2 

Unkmu.l 

15340 

148 

+.8 

Di<count  B  r 

26550 

6 

+2.1 

Discount  A  r 

26300 

87 

+  .4 

Dts  Ben 

3140 

186 

+  1.9 

Mizrahi  r 

8400 

540 

+2.6 

Murahi  h 

8455 

34 

n.c. 

Mtzrjiiicnft 

3800 

124 

+  1.9 

Hapoalim  p 

22000 

_ 

+2J 

Hapoalim  r 

13825 

853 

+  1.2 

Haprvilim  b 

13850 

202 

+  1.7 

Hap.  cnK 

52660 

7 

+1.2 

Gen’!  A 
Gen'IopK 
Gcn’l  op  ft 
Ccn'l  cn  5 
Gen'l  cn  7 
Leumi  ft  I 
Lcuraicn  ft 
Leumi  cn  1 1 
Fin  Trade 


35120 
86b00 
3 52 JO 
27830 
1700 
SCO 
12000 
3371 
12150 


..  54 
■t 

6 

32 

IDS 

1460 

65 

249 

9 


*.7 
+  1.2 
+.9 
+9.9 
n.c. 
+3.8 
+4.1 
+1.5 
+2.1 


Fin  Trade  5  6530 

Mortgage  Banks 

1 

+2.0 

AdanimU  1 

1601 

— 

— 

Gen  Mon  r 

1303 

10 

-.1 

Gen  Mivt  b 

1315 

- 

- 

Carmel  r 

1601 

25 

n.c. 

Carmel  dc;b 

708 

- 

-.8 

Bin  van 

864 

14 

+  2! 

Dev. Mutt 

632 

150 

n.c. 

Mtshkan  r 

1400 

15 

n.c. 

Independence 

890 

- 

Tcfahot  p  r 

1650 

— 

XLC. 

Telahi.il  r 

1491 

66 

n.c. 

Tefahot  d  1 

1727 

- 

+  .9 

Tefahoid2 

899 

300 

+  .6 

Jjysour  1 

221 

50 

+5.2 

Jaysour? 

163 

3 

-4.7 

Jaysourop 

111 

14 

-35 

Mcrav  r 

679 

106 

__2 

Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

167 

1426 

-82! 

Shil  op  B 
Agnc  A 
Aerie  C 
Leumi  Ind  r 
Leumi  Ind  b 
Ind  Dev  P 
Ind  Dev  C 
ind  D  CC 
Ind  D  CC  I 
IndDD 
IndDDD 
Contractor 
Tourism 
ClalLO.I 
Clal  L  0.5 
Clal  L  deb 

Insurance 

Aryehr 
Aryehop 
A.  sub  deb 
Ararat  U.  I  t 
Ararat  0  5b 
Reinsur  0. 1 
RcinsurO.5 
Hadar  I 
Hadar  5 
Hassnch  r 
Phoenix  0. 1 
Phoenix  0.5 
Hamish  I 
Himi&hS 
Hamuli  op 
YardenO.1 
Yardcn  0.5 
YaropZ 
Menorah  1 
Men  orah  5 
Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zurr 
ZionH  ! 

Zion  H  5 


Trade  &  Services 


2297 

20000 

45301 

962 

1010 

35000 

107120 

66051 

68100 

63352 

24095 

1058 

50750 

605 

365 

33S2 


533 

299 

11400 

1049 

575 

720 

250 

410 

162 

1620 

2207 


295 

371 

231 

57 


s.o.l 

24 


12 

518 


49 


237 

6 


2  +3.6 


n.c. 

-1.5 


+  2. 
n.c. 
+  4.3 
+  1.8 


-6.7 

n.c. 

+J 


-5.0 
—  .3 


-5.0 

-10.0 


n.c. 

+4J 


745 

10 

-.7 

2600 

20 

n.c. 

]Q4i) 

- 

+3.2 

2640 

— 

+3.1 

385 

74 

n.c. 

170 

275 

+9.7 

87 

121 

nx. 

5550 

10 

+  1.5 

11S5 

20 

D.C. 

561 

25 

+  .2 

915 

63 

n.c. 

SCO 

7 

n.c. 

■976 

20 

+5.0 

266 

230 

n.c. 

343.40 

—1.00 

Trade 

58’* 

-s* 

ImerGam  1 

570 

— 

25!>. 

—’■it 

ImcrGam  5 

158 

38 

n.c. 

ImerGam  ftp 

55 

261 

n.c 

Mcir  Ezra 

72(1 

50 

+2.9 

Meir  Eop 

550 

- 

+4.8 

+  !ii 

Teu.1 

no  trading 

1"» 

+  ',tt 

Tela  5 

no 

trading 

>’  s 

fr'.i 

Clal  Trade 

383 

21 

n.c. 

2Va 

n  c. 

Crystal  1 

221 

69 

n.c. 

4 

4’i 

Ra’px  0.1 

6000 

— 

n-c. 

12*5 

+  Vt 

Ra  par  (1.5 

1400 

55 

n.c. 

9Va 

n.c. 

Supenol  2 

3170 

219 

n.c. 

+  v4 

Super B  10 

1325 

340 

n.c. 

7 

~>i 

32’ i 

-h 

Services 

Dclckr 
Harel  1 

Hard  5 
Lipin.  0  1 
Lipin.  0.5 
CddSloO.l 
ColdSlo  I 
Israel  Eke 
BondWO.l 
Bond IV  0.5 
BoudWop 
CcmsonH  l 


272  n.c 
42  -1.7 
21  n.c. 
178  -8  5 
682  -10.1 

- 10.0 

5  -9.1 
□o  trading 
1301  14  n.c 

581  s.o.l  -4.9 

371  31  -11 

35 3  175  +5.1 


3200 

2950 

1380 

2150 

761 

19800 

10001 


Hotels.  Tourism 

GilZdbir  I 
GaIZohar  5 
Dan  Hole!  I 
Dan  Hold  5 
Coral  Beach 
Kcncs 
Yardcn  Hot 
Yardcn  Hoi 
Yahalom 
Yahalom  op 

Computers 
Data 
HUon  I 
Hilon  5 
Ya'anc 
Ya'anc  op 
Clal  Comp. 

Clal  Cop 
M.L.L.  I 
M.L.L.  5 
M.L.L.  op 

Masha  v 

Nikuv  I 
Nikuv  5 
Nikuv  op 
Team  I 
Team  op 


5 10 
288 
388 
564 
665 
451 
158 
219 


no  trading 
no  uading 
79 
217 
b.o.  1 

b.o.l 

27 

79 


+  1.0 
+19 

+4.9 

49 

n.c. 

n.c. 

-12 


459 

1165 

1995 

413 

338 

736 

374 

2000 

830 

540 

335 

485 

311 

110 

930 

S39 


Alaska  1 

no  trading 

48 

n.c. 

Alaska  5 

no  trading 

56 

-2.9 

Elian  1 

371 

218  ■ 

-2.6 

- 

- 

Efian  op 

289 

100 

-.3 

42 

-5.7 

Arguman  r 

790 

-2.5 

— 

— 

AraB  1 

no  trading 

.0.1 

+5.0 

Ala  C0.1 

no  trading 

— 

-2.6 

Ala  op 

no  i  radio  e 

— 

n.c. 

Delia  G  1 

831 

196 

+.1 

20 

n.c. 

Delia  G  ’ 

634 

245 

_  s 

20 

n.c. 

U  Spinners 

107 

110 

-.9 

53 

+9.8 

U  Spinners 

65 

145 

-1.5 

71 

+  10.0 

Spin  op 

27 

+3.9 

40 

-8.8 

Vualgo  1 

220 

9 

n.c. 

- 

-11.5 

Vi  l  algo  S 

140 

57  • 

-6.0 

85 

-12.7 

Wardinon 

325 

73 

n.c. 

Real  Estate 

Gindi  1 
Gindi  5 

•Orcn  .  •• 

Orcn  5 
Azonm 
AioropE 
Eilon 
Eilon  op 
El-Rovl 
El- Rev  5 
Amnonim 
Airman  op 
AfrkMi.l 
Afr  1st  1.0 
Afrop4 
Arazim 
Arazop 
Arfedan  I 
Arkrdan  5 
Ben  Yak  I 
Baranov,  i 
Baran  5 
Dankncr 
Drucker  I 
DruckerS 
Drucker  op 

Damd  0.1 
Da  rad  0.5 
Daradop 
H.LBO.I 
H.L.B.  0.5  r 
PropBldg 

Bar-side  U.l 

Bayiidc  J  5 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

Israkim 

Isras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  op 
Clal  Real 
Lunur  1 
Lumir5 
Lumirop 
M.T.M.  I 

Bldg.  Res 
Bide  op 

Mod  ul 
Mishnael 
Menrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Lcz 
Mar-Lea  op 
Levinstein  1 
Levinstein  5 
Levin,  op 
Lifschirz  1 
Lifschilzf 
Li  fed)  it*  op 
Neoi  Aviv 
AzorimPiop 
Sahar  H  I 
Sahar H 5 
Sold  Bon. 
Sahaf  I 
Sahar 5 
Sahaf op 

AfarSela 

Prinz 

Caesarea  1 

Caesarea  5 
Rubirui  1 
Rubins!  5 

Ropjvin  1 

Rogovir  5 
Ra&scop 
Raucor 
Rasscoop 

Agriculture 
Hadar  0. 1 
Hadar  0.5 
Hadar  op 
Mchadrin 
Hadarim 
Pn-Or 
Sbenhar 


,  Building 

1114  161 


821 
’TO  ’ 
69 
364 
253 
61 
52 
202 
148 
165 
84 

2686 

2173 

551 

205 

88 

1229 

471 

690 

348 

158 

478 

IV] 

114 

63 

1301 

571 

inso 

985 

419 

1620 

3620 

2200 

2295 

531 

599 

2000 

W 

488 

240 

231 

111 


142 

W 

376 

801 

7 

20 

25 

16 

70 

6 

6 

20 

17 

7 

67 

30 

8U 

193 

271 

28 

120 


+  1.4 

+  1  5 
•-T-* 
n.c. 
+6.4 
n.c. 

-2.8 

n.c. 

-4.9 

-3.5 

-.4 

-.3 
-.7 
-1.0 
-3-3 
+  15.0 
+4.7 

+  4.8 

IV. c. 

-4.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 


30 
1 

17 

31 
361 

41 

100 

12 

314 

60 

233 


528 
114 
731 
II  1830 
315  9 


129 

98 

287 

405 

141 

315 

1831 

1727 

1020 

337 

480 

242 

112 

81 

4100 

552 

785 

510 

989 

301 

152 

80 

1435 

753 

176 

62 

1146 

930 

1241 

452 

1372 

m: 

1343 


340 

326 

s.o2 

b.o.l 

852 

237 

9 

14 

2559 

618 

87 

50 

229 

70 

3 

68 

119 


n.c. 
-7.7 
+5.4 
-4.8 
+2.5 
n.c. 
+  1.7 
—.3 
-3.6 
n.c. 
-8.2 


rue 

n.c. 

+9.<J 

+57.1 

+4.0 

-3.0 

n.c. 

-5.2 
4.9 
-6.6 
-4.3 
+  .1 
n.c. 

n.c. 
n  c. 
-4.0 
+  1  8 
-1.8 

n.c. 

+3_3 

+22 

n.c. 


17  -5.0 


334 
134 
57 
-  470.1 
438 
950 
237 


100 

7 

182 

15 

35 


-19.0 

tI.7 

n.c 

n.c 

-9.9 


Industrials 
Alas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Allan  op 
GtXdFr  I 
Gold  FrS 
Gold  op 
Dubek  r 
Dubckb 
Suilakol  I 
Sanlakol  5 
PriZe  1 
Pli-ZcS 
Tempo  1 
Tempos 
Iriigr  ] 

LtharS 


1210 

920 

105 

36 

297 

80 

« 

2100 

2100 

641 

371 

987 

sm 

546 

3ft9 

235 

128 


80  +10.0 
5  +112 

142  n.c. 
21  +5.9 
S.D.l  -3-1 


30 

76 

29 

34 

50 

50 

15 

4 


n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n  c. 
-5 
n.c. 
n  c. 
+3-8 


51  -10,1 
o  n.c. 
657  -6.0 
292  —9.2 


Angel 
Shcmcn  p 

Textiles  and 

Adgar 

Adgarop 

ore. 

Ofis  op 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
Baruch  op 


VbIw 

tSl.OM 

•v 

cbm*r 

5100 

1ft 

-4.7 

471 

JO 

n.c. 

945 

32 

-10.0 

1  Clothing 

785 

44 

+  .6 

51X1 

7h 

n.c. 

229 

— 

- 

I2K 

15 

-7.3 

600 

- 

- 

340 

- 

- 

78 

- 

— 

Ward  op 
Zikitl 
ZiknS 

Tip  Top  l 
•  Tip-Top  op- • 
Yunur  I 
LodaiaO.I 
Lodna04 
Ligai 
Li  gaiop 
MIFGlico 
Glico  op 
Maquuiie  1 
Maqucnc  5 
Eagle  I 
Eagle  5 
Eraek 
Polgalft.l 
Polgat  0.4 
Polygon  r 
Pargud 
Par  god  op 
Schoctl. 
Rogosin 

Metals  and 

Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Urdan U.l  r 
Urdan  0.5  r . 
Urdan  op 
Cabin  r 
Haichol  I 
HaiehofS 
Is. Can  Co  1 
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Morgan  op 
Sdom  Mci  1 
Sd'inop 
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Kadmani  1 
K.  admani  5 

Nechush  f).  1 
Nechush  0.5 
Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker 
King  1 
King  5 
Klil  I 
Kli)5 
Shcladui 
She  I  op 
Lachish  1 
Lachish  5 


200 

160 

80 

lift 
•  W 
490 
130 

48 

89 

48 

475 

192 

2625 

780 

2431 

1115 

794 

2200 

950 

341 

197 

127 

792 

350 


20  +5.3 
40  +10.3 

5ft  -68 
559  -lft.7 ' 

-  -6.7 
15  -9.1 

905  +6.7 
117  -  6 

-  -2.0 

60  —20.0 
25  +5.0 
74  +1.7 

34  -10.0 
66  -4.3 
Sft  n.c. 

30  +2.2 
34  +.3 

86  —1.5 

74  -10.0 
94  +.6 


Metal  Products 


25n 

2iU 

471X1 

2777 

MiO 

145ft 

839 

294 

580 

477 

181 

103 

350 

205 

1065 

37K 

|7J 

72 

735 

241] 

490 

459 

670 

920 

425 

1355 

ftfl] 

710 

559 

380 

211 


15  -4.5 

12  -13.7 
21  -7J 

s.o.l  -8.4 
3  -5.2 
18  +1.1 
20  +5.0 
300  -.9 

2  n.c. 
150  +5.9 
n.c 
n.c. 
29  +20.6 
?ft  n.c. 
297  n.c. 
1370  -10.1 
1512  -5.3 


111 

30 


2iW 

247 

157 

324 

36 

20 


65 

136 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 
Elhii  3 1  165200 


Elbit  op 
Eko0.25r 
EJ co  0.25  6 
ElcoO-25 
EleciraO.l 
Elect  ra  0.5 


242000 

675 

370 

365 

4907 

1830 


34 

243 

10 

1 

43 


+5.0 

n.c. 

-9.9 

-4.6 

n.c. 

n.c. 


-2.1 

+.3 


-.1 
n.c. 
-10.0 
+  1.1 
n.c. 
-5.0 
-3.7 


- 

- 

Elcciraop 

1677 

ISO 

-14.5 

Clal  10 

mm 

n.c. 

20 

-.7 

Elron 

ISMtSl 

6 

+  2  9 

0*150 

145 

- 

- 

Aril 

6200 

42 

n.c. 

Lan  deco  0.1 

2SM 

4 

tl  c 

- 

- 

Aril  op 

6IXW 

16 

+  _3 

LandecoO.5 

1101 

96 

73 

+  1.6 

Gal  Elec 

4100 

329 

n.c. 

Landeco  op 

66ft 

46 

+2.1 

60 

-3.3 

Spcclnx  1 

3200 

16 

+  4.0 

MagorO.I 

538 

98 

-150 

161 

-6.1 

Spcctrix  5 

]%7 

13 

n.c. 

Magiv  0.5“ 

2?) 

357 

-3.0 

7 

-6.8 

Spec  op 

671« 

3 

n.c. 

OzInvO.l  . 

44fl 

39 

+5.0 

10 

-7.1 

Fcuchlw 

465 

41 

n.c 

Oz  lv.  0  5 

LG 

374 

n.c. 

- 

n.c. 

Feuchi* 

170 

200 

-6.1 

Pdz  liwea. 

?24n 

136 

+3. ft 

- 

- 

Cyclone  1 

865 

50 

+30 

FamaO.l 

56 

-5J 

184 

n.c. 

Cyclone  5 

271) 

S»i 

n.c. 

PamaO.5 

330 

335 

n  c. 

394 

n.c. 

KattAd  1 

350 

95 

-5.2 

Piryon 

235 

«9) 

—9.6 

KaizAdS 
T.A.T  1 


16ft 

:i7o 


i 

138 


—.ft 

-4.4 


Hamas  op 
Tram  best  l 
TrnmbMi  S 

M.L.T.  I 
M.L.T  5 
Modul  Ind 
Wolfman  1 
Wolfnun  5 


132 

1670 

468 

214 

129 

183 

131b 

90i 


-  -1.5 

-  n.c. 
54  — 10.0 

43  -im 

rf)  n.c. 
4ft  +.6 

-  +10.0 

5  n.c. 


DwiihmIc  Rnhlw.  PIsdiN 


Gal  Ind  I 
Gal  Ind  5 
Dexter 
Fcml  0.1 

Fc  nil  ii.S 

HalTaOiem 
Tevar 
Tevuop.4 
Upsky 
Upsky  bp 
Dead  Sear 
Fetrochcm 
Maxima  I 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  >.*p 
Ncca  Chem. 
Sano  I 
Sano  5 
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Kedcm 
T.G.L.  I 
TG.L.5 
Taya 
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Taro 


Dafron  1 
Dafron  5 
Human  I 
Hainan  op 
Yach  I 
Yach  5 
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Paper  Mills 
Scaridia  1 
Scandiaop 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
la’alBr 


CUq 

Voln 

ISI.MB 

% 

itnyr 

1810 

31 

-4.7 

685 

181 

-2.1 

555 

281 

n.c. 

4195 

5 

-.1 

1650 

0X1 

n.c. 

943 

1547 

n.c. 

5&3U 

44 

+  I.H 

4091 

32 

n.c. 

342 

93 

-lO.n 

531 

- 

+7.3 

5220 

335 

+  .4 

476 

488 

n.c. 

4.V 

KW 

n.c 

230 

2im 

-1.7 

214 

15 

+  7.0 

80S 

24 

-1.8 

780 

20 

n.c. 

M0 

- 

- 

680 

43 

-9.3 

400 

5 

-10.9 

285 

- 

n.c. 

t?7 

1 

-4.9 

2070 

36 

+  4.1 

3803 

11 

-1.5 

940 

105 

n.c. 

er.  Printing 

H)5 

lb 

n.c. 

33 

56 

n.c. 

461] 

14 

n.c. 

28c. 

27  • 

-104 

365 

7 

+.3 

477 

6 

-2.1 

94 

3ft) 

-1  1 

57 

117 

+9.6 

1510 

it 

-5.0 

34000 

3 

+6.4 

417 

302 

-9.9 

234 

3! 

-21.5 

1206 

10 

+  .2 

74ft 

7 

+.3 

I860 

100 

-.5 

Miscellaneous  industries 


Alumir  I 

1610 

9 

+.6 

Alumit  5 

7U0 

_ 

_ 

Alumii  op 

718 

_ 

—4.5 

Andin  1 

2983 

S.0  1 

-5  0 

Amtm  5 

2200 

10ft 

— S.3 

Andin  op 

97! 

282 

n.c. 

Five  J 

800 

« 

n.c. 

Five  J  op 
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1 

+  1  0 

.Zifca  1 

2U4> 

_ 

-.0 

Zika  5 

1355 

- 

- 

Poliak  1 

1758 

S.O.I 

-5.0 

Poliak  5 

546 

183 

-10.1 

3®X) 

III? 

n.c. 

noiratfing 

784 

2698 

+4.3 

5031 

50 

+  7.1 

H 

546 

+5.1 

31 

b.o.l 

+8.6 

470 

155 

-6.0 

2110 

7rJ 

+5.0 

282 

336 

-2.8 

133 

183 

n.c. 

1190 

JM 

+|0.ft 

Industrial  Investment 
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Koorp 
Cal  Ind 
Clal  op  C 
Tech  Rex. 

Tech  op 

investment  Companies 

Unico  r 
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Wnlfson  ft  I  !>{no  6 

Wnlfxon  I  r  4500  3ft 

Ampar  3075  lift 
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Leumi  In  v  1173  252 
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Mizrahi  Inv. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hiron  I 
HirrmS 
Hiron  op 
Export  r 
Export  op 
Jordan  Espl 
Jordan  op 


1520 

24] 

ZSZ1 
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148 

*? 

3000 

14(0 

401 


467 


517 
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142 

*> 

204 


n.c. 

—2.4 

-1.0 

n.c. 
+  1.1 
-4.B 
n  c 
-1.9 
-9.9 
n.c. 
-2.5 
+1.7 

-l  n 

+2.9 

-4.0 
-15  0 

-1.8 

-33’ 

n.c. 
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+  .5 


no  trading 


Research  &  Development 


T.A.T.  5 

850 

104 

n.c. 

Clever  Dev 

.W 4 

31 

+5.1 

T.A.T.  op 

1378 

to 

-8.0 

Clever  op 

27h 

115 

-.7 
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1199 

6? 

n.c 

Cali /Tech  1 

16! 

23ft 

n.c. 
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11)77 

Pi 

n.c. 

Oil  Explorafion 

BnDding  Materials 

Delek  Ex  1 

6511 

56 

-9  7 

J  P.lnd. 

201 

2K3 

-9.9 

Dclek  Ex  5 

310 

27 

-6.1 

Atkol 

37(1 

8 

n.c. 

ExpiPaz 

1675 

73 

n.c. 

Alkol  op 

117 

i 

-4.9 

Tcroil  I 

455 

ftl 

-6.2 

Ackerst  1 
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- 

- 

Tcroil  5 
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+7.4 

Ackcrai  5 

7W 

23  ■ 

+7.7 

Tcroil  op  I 

116 

KM 

6.4 

Tadir  f 

no  trading 

J.O.E.L. 

219 

309 

-.9 

TadirS 

nu  trading 

J.O.  op  1 

134 

4£ 

-.7 

Barton  1 

323 

— 

- 

M.G.N.  I 

385 

S.O  1 

-4.9 

Barton  5 

124 

- 

- 

M.G.N. 5 

ISO 

1840 

+4.1 

Barton  op 

7b 

1 

n  c. 

M.G.N  .op 

62 

266 

-1.6 

Haraaslul  1 

2ll0 

26 

n.c 

Seionica  1 

280 

IM 

-10.0 

HamaslulS 

105 

- 

- 
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149 

IQ 

+4.9 

Scismicaop 
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N.  Amer  1 
N.  Amcr  5 
N.  Amer  op 
N.  Am.  op  2 
Naphta  r 
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247 
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49 

47 

93000 


1 

3 

70 

6 

13ft 
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-M 
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The  economics  of  defence 


TAKING  A  leaf  from  past  practice,  the  cabinet  on  Sunday- 
decided  not  to  decide,  or  in  any  case  did  hot  decide  to  decide, 
on  the  additional  budget  cuts  of  $550  million  demanded  by 
Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i.  As  usual,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  was  a  crucial  difference  this 
time.  The  biggest  slice  of  the  planned  slash  in  government 
spending,  and  the  one  that  is  dictated  by  the  country’s 
balance-of-payments  position  -  namely,  that  in  defence  ex¬ 
penditures  -  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cabinet’s  “gang 
of  four.” 

Yitzhak  Moda’i,  Gad  Yaacobi,  Mosbe  Arens  and  Ezer 
Weizman  will  still  be  empowered  to  discuss  the  budget  cuts  in 
education,  health  and  social  welfare  with  the  ministers  con¬ 
cerned.  But  on  the  defence  budget,  the  entire  cabinet  will  be 
convened  to  meet  with  a  phalanx  of  General  Staff  generals. 
They  will  no  doubt  tell  the  cabinet  that,  if  the  country’s  security 
is  not  to  be  gravely  compromised,  further  defence  cuts  must  be 
avoided. 

Most  of  the  ministers  lack  the  professional  knowledge 
needed  to  evaluate  the  security  risks  that  will  be  described  by 
the  generals.  They  are  also  unlikely  to  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  stand  up  and  say  that  economic  crisis  is  as  much  a 
factor  in  the  country’s  defence  capability  as  more  tanks,  missile 
ships  and  airplanes. 

True,  the  present  government  includes  an  impressive  array 
of  ministers  with  military  backgrounds  who  should  be  capable 
of  judging  the  military  risks  against  the  economic  constraints. 
The  position  of  these  knowledgeable  ministers  is  heavily 
influenced  by  the  trauma  of  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  and  by  their 
conviction  that  getting  Israel  on  the  high  road  of  technological 
advance  is  linked  to  defence  industries. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  Treasury’s  demand  for  additional 
budget  cuts  is  that  the  economic  argument  for  such  cuts  has 
never  been  made  very  clear.  The  argument  that  aggregate 
demand  must  be  cut  is  unconvincing,  because  the  economy  has 
not  been  producing  to  capacity  for  a  longtime.  Real  wages  have 
been  eroded,  and  aggregate  demand  had  already  shrunk 
significantly  before  the  package  deal. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  send  the  economy  into  a  deep  recession 
by  drastic  budget  cuts  for  the  purpose  of  slowing  or  halting 
inflation. 

Budget  cuts  designed  as  a  back-up  dyke  to  stem  a  tidal  wave 
of  inflationary  cost  pressures  once  the  package  deal  expires, 
may  crumble  in  the  hands  of  the  dyke  builders  if  unemployment 
-  the  inevitable  result  of  budget  cuts  -  mounts  to  insupportable 
levels. 

If  the  budget  cuts  are  needed  to  pull  our  foreign  payments 
position  into  a  shape  with  which  we  can  live  for  a  while  -  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  really  valid  argument  for  the  cuts  -  then  the 
firing  of  4,000  teachers,  a  few  hundred  social  workers  and 
several  thousand  other  civil  servants  will  have  little  effect. 
Firing  them  will  not  improve  the  payments  position,  nor  will 
they  move  or  be  movable  into  industry.  They  will  just  remain 
on  the  dole. 

Budget  cuts,  in  short,  will  do  little  to  slow  inflation  or  to  keep 
it  low  Of  it  is  reduced  by  such  means  as  the  package  deal.  They 
may  help  to  narrow  the  gap  in  our  foreign  payments.  But  that 
means  that  the  first  candidate  on  the  list  for  additional  cuts  must 
bedefence.  .  ..  .  .. 

A  fresh  look  must  be  taken  at  our  development  programmes 
in  this  area.  There  is  need  to  define  the  risks  we  can  and  must 
assume  within  our  economic  constraints.  Unless  such  a  re¬ 
assessment  is  made,  all  the  calls  for  forcing  the  country  into  a 
Spartan  way  of  life  are  likely  to  remain  a  cry  in  the  wilderness. 


Stalinism  on  the  loose 


“THE  ZIONISTS  helped  expose  persons  of  Jewish  nationality 
amongst  the  (general)  population,  surrendered  them  to  die 
Fascists  (Nazis),  and  took  part  in  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews...  In  a  number  of  countries,  the  Zionists  served  as  the 
Wehrmacht’s  ‘Fifth  Column’...  The  Gestapo’s  Zionist  agents 
infiltrated  the  ranks  of  the  resistance  fighters  and  helped  the 
Fascists  finish  them  off .  ” 

What  deranged  mind,  it  might  be  asked,  could  possibly 
produce  such  a  string  of  abominable  falsehoods? 

The  answer  is  that  the  theme  of  the  “criminal  alliance 
between,  the  Zionists  and  the  Nazis,”  illustrated  above  from, 
just  one  characteristic  pamphlet,  is  a  staple  of  recent  Soviet 
propaganda.  The  Zionists,  it  is  alleged,  collaborated  with  the 
Nazis  before  and  during  World  War  II  -  and  Israel  today 
employs  Nazi  methods  to  oppress  the  innocent  Arabs. 

Unspeakable  brazenness  informs  this  campaign  to  impugn 
the  legitimacy  of  Israel,  the  state  that  Zionism  built,  in  the  eyes 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  friends  of  Israel  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
Soviet  fictional  world,  authentic  history  has  been  effectively 
expunged. 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  the  Soviet  Union  itself  whose  pact  with 
Nazi  Germany  triggered  the  last  global  conflict  and,  ultimately, 
the  Holocaust,  and  whose  supplies  fed  the  Nazi  war  machine  in 
the  west  until  it  turned  east.  And  the  record  of  Zionist  struggle 
against  the  Nazis,  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  Europe,  is  as 
blank  as  the  record  of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis  by  such 
“progressive”  Arab  leaders  as  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem.  Haf 
Amin  el-Husseini.  who  embraced  Hitler  in  Berlin,  Rashid  Ali 
al-Kailani,  who  staged  a  pro-Nazi  coup  in  Baghdad,  and  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  whose  Free  Officers  eagerly  awaited  a  link-up 
with  the  Nazi  armies  in  Egypt. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Anti-Zionist  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Soviet  Public,  headed  by  the  notorious  Gen. 
David  Dragunsky,  held  a  press  conference  in  Moscow  last 
month  on  the  theme  of  the  “Zionist-Nazi  alliance.”  The  same 
old  charges  were  trotted  out  again,  whose  factual  basis  was 
reducible  to  reports  that  Zionist  and  non-Zionist  Jews,  before 
and  after  1939,  sometimes  made  contact  with  die  Nazis  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  Jewish  lives  and  properties. ' 

The  press  conference  would  not  have  been  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  but  for  the  wide  publicity  which  attended  it  -  and  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Until  now  it  could  be  argued  that  the  Soviet  anti-Zionist 
blood  libel  is  the  work  of  communist  party  ideologues  who 
oppose  the  saner  and  more  pragmatic- line  of  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko.  But  now  it  must  be  concluded  that  Mr. 
Gromyko  agrees  with  the  party  functionaries  -  or  else  that  he  is 
not  master  of  his  own  fiefdom. 

Either  way  it  is  clear  that  a  Soviet  government  which  offers  its 
seal  of  approval  to  the  equation  of  Zionism  with  Nazism  cannot 
be  considered  a  fit  partner  to  any  Israel- Arab  peacemaking. 


Required 

Active  Partner/Investor 

in  private  firm  in  Central  Area  dealing  in  fuel,  which  owns; 

1.  Agency  for  supplying  fuel  to  fuel  stores  and  industrial 
plants. 

2.  Partnership  in  gas  station. 

The  sum  required:  5550,000.- 


Please  forward  serious  proposals,  in  writing,  to  FJCLB.  3283, 
Ram  at  Gan.  Discretion  assured. 


KW78-31-F24 
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IN  THE  1950s  the  elite  that  ran 
Israel,  European  in  origin,  looking 
aghast  at  the  flood  of  destitute,  pre- 
modem  immigrants  pouring  into 
Israel  from  the  Moslem  countries, 
consoled  themselves  by  saying:  “The 
parents  are  die  hopeless  generation 
of  die  desert.  But  give  os  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  one  generation  in  our  school 
system,  and  all  differences  between 
ns  and  them  will  be  wiped  out.” 

We  now  know  how  naive  and 
unrealistic  those  expectations  were. 
Ethnic  differences  between  ", Ashke¬ 
nazim’ '  and  “ Sephardim ”  were  not 
wiped  out  in  one  generation,  and 
ethnic  tensions  among  Jews  seem  to 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  This 
has  obscured  the  extraordinary,  in 
fact  unprecedented,  rapid  progress 
actually-  made  towards  ethnic  in¬ 
tegration. 

These  thoughts  came  to  mind  last 
week  at  a  fascinating  conference 
entitled  “Between  Two  Cultures: 
How  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Israel  Per¬ 
ceive  their  Own  and  Each  Other's 
Cultures,”  organized  by  the  Van 
Leer  Jerusalem  Foundation  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Israel  Oriental  Soci¬ 
ety. 

Once  again  here  was  disturbing 
evidence  that  the  Israeli  Jewish  elites 
knew  little  about  the  minority  cul¬ 
ture  confronting  them  or  its  contra¬ 
dictory  cross-currents,  tending  to¬ 
wards  integration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  towards  extreme  separation  on 
the  other. 

There  has  been  a  marked  rise  in 
interest  among  Jews  in  the  state  of 
Arab- Jewish  relations  in  Israel  since 
tiie  rise  to  prominence  of  Meir 
Kahane  and  of  the  anti- Arab  racism 
associated  with  him.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  dominant  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Jewish  elites  towards  the 
Arabs  over  the  past  36  years  has 
been  one  of  extreme  obliviousness. 
The  feeling  was- and  continues  to  be 
-  that  while  there  obviously  is  a 
serious  problem  out  there,  if  we  sit 
tight  and  don’t  pay  it  any  attention,  it 
will  fade  away  and  disappear. 


ONE  ASPECT  of  this  Jewish  obli- 
vionsness  showed  in  remarks  by  the 
conference  audience.  Several  people 
marvelled  at  the  beautiful  Hebrew 
spoken  by  many  of  the  Arab  partici¬ 
pants.  Now,  the  fluency  in  Hebrew 
of  educated  Israeli  Arabs  (nearly  all 


men,  extremely  few  women)  has 
been  a  fact  of  life  for  at  least  a  decade 
and  more.  But  few  Jews  are  aware  of 
this  or  of  other  aspects  of  the  actual 
extent  of  Arab  assimilation  into  Jew¬ 
ish  Israel. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
counter-current  of  conscious  Arab, 
separation.  It  was  well  expressed  by  , 
what  to-my  mind  was  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  in  the  conference, 
Nazareth  psychologist  Marwan 
Duwayri  speaking  on  “Emotional 
Attitudes  and  Their  Expression 
Among  Israeli  Arabs.”  Let  me  bring 
some  of  my  notes  on  Duwayri’s 
lengthy  presentation; 

•  “Israeli  Arabs  suppressed-  their 
emotions  during  the  traumatic 
1950s.  and  there  were  also  many 
examples  of  “identifying  with  the* 
aggressor’  evident  among  them. 
They  were  waiting  for  deliverance 
from  the  outside  until  1967. 

“They  were  shocked  to  the  core 
(by  the  Arab  defeat  in  the  Six  Day 
War)  and  started  to  view  themselves 
as  totally  helpless,  but  also  as  being 
totally  dependent  on  themselves. 
There  were  many  signs  of  a  develop¬ 
ing  self-hate  among  them  until  (the 
Yom  Kippur)  war  of  1973.  Israeli 
Arabs  did  not  express  their  authentic 
feelings,  or  themselves,  during  this 
period. 

“After  that  they  overcame  their 
fears  and  began  to  give  vent  to  their 
frustrations  and  feelings  of  rage  and 
began  to  rise  up  against  their  situa¬ 
tion,  through  political  action,  de¬ 
monstrations  and  the  like. 

“At  first,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion  as  to  the  target  of  that 
rage.  But  since  then  there  has  been  a 
strengthening  of  the  Palestinian 
identity  of  the  Arabs  in  Israel  and  a 
readiness  for  democratic  struggle. 
Today  the  rage  is  directed  at  the 
authorities  and  their  policies  rather 
than  at  the  Jews.  There  is  a  readiness 
to  differentiate  between  the  Jews 
and  the  authorities,” 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
Duwayri’s  is  an  “authentic"  Arab 
voice.  While  he  does  not  speak  for 
all'  of  Israel's  Arabs,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  thrust  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation  speaks  for  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  younger  educated  Arabs 
who  are  taking  over  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  Arab  sector.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  young 


Arabs  who  have  passed  through  the 
Israeli  school  system,  many  of  them 
through  secondary  school  and  many 
thousands  through  university,  too. 
constitute  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity’  of  the  Israeli  Arab  population  of 
600.000. 

“Authenticity**  is  usually  a  much- 
admired  attribute.  But  not  always. 
Jews,  who  have  the  most  experience 
in  the  world  in  making  it  as  a  univer¬ 
sal  minority,  have  done  so  for  close 
to  2,000  years  by  not  giving  vent  to 
tbeir  authentic  emotions  in  a  way 
that  could  anger  dominant  majority 
populations  on  sensitive  issues.  This 
is  true  even  today  of  the  comfortably 
off  American  Jewish  community. 

It  depends  very  much  on  what  is 
the  focus  of  the  authentic  rage  of  the 
young  Israeli  Arabs.  Duwayri  was 
somewhat  ambiguous  about  that. 


ISRAELI  Arabs  have  many  legiti¬ 
mate  causes  for  frustration  and  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  rarely  mentioned, 
however,  how  many  of  their  real 
problems  derive  from  Israeli  succes¬ 
ses.  One  example  is  the  terrible 
overcrowding  in  Arab  schools.  Close 
to  half  of  the  children  in  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  school  are.  crowded  into 
sub-standard  rented  premises.  But 
this  reflects  Israel's  extraordinary 
successes  in  reducing  Arab  infant 
mortality  to  the  level  of  Jewish  infant 
mortality  and  of  pushing  an  entire 
generation  and  more  of  young  Arabs 
through  school  when  their  parents 
were  nearly  illiterate. 

But  the  problems  are  real,  and 
rage  and  frustration  over  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  progress  is  understandable. 
So  is  “democratic  straggle." 

But  when  rage  and  democratic 
struggle  focus  on  the  national  identi¬ 
ty  of  Israeli  Arabs  with  the  result 
being  a  separatist  identification  as 
Palestinians  as  that  identity  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  then  there  is  a,  prob¬ 
lem.  (For  ali  tiie  troubles  the  PLO  is 
going  through,  there  is  no  other 
organized  expression  of  Palestinian 
national  identity)-. 

For  Zionists  deeply  involved  in 
their  own  struggle  for  a  nascent 
national  identity,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  sympathise  with 
another  people's  similar  straggle. 
However,  in  a  country  as  tiny  as 
Israel  (the  size  of  the  state  of  New 
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Jersey),  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  competing  Palestinian 
national  identity  parallel  to  develop¬ 
ing  Israeli  identity  is  a  sure-fire  pre¬ 
scription  for  unending  trouble  and 
friction. 

Another  speaker  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Awni  Habasb.  spoke  of  the 
Israeli  Arabs'  growing  rejection  of 
their  identity  as  a  minority  and  the 
adoption  of  a  feeling  of  being  part  of 
the  large  Arab  majority  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  by  way  of  their  Palestinian 
identity. 

It  is  understandable  that  Israeli 
Arabs  should  chafe  at  and  resent 
their  relegation  to  minority  status, 
ever  since  the  creation  of  Israel. 
There  are  two  alternatives  to  that 
status  however:  striving  towards  full 
integration  into  Israel  or  a  streng¬ 
thening  of  their  Palestinian  identity. 
I  would  argue  that  the  two  cannot  go 
together  as  long  as  the  Arab- Israel 
conflict  continues  at  the  level  of 
psychological  intensity  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  it  for  the  past  three-and-a- 
half  decades.  To  my  regret,  I  do  not 
see  that  intensity  abating  in  less  than 
a  generation. 

THE  PROBLEM  with  the  integ¬ 
rative  alternative  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Palestinian  identity  among 
Israeli  Arabs  is  that  it  is  the  Jews  who 


are  making  such  integration  diffi¬ 
cult.  if  not  impossible.  This  situation 
is  especially  acute  for  young  edu¬ 
cated  Arabs  whom  the  Israeli  system ! 
encourages  to  get  as  much  education  I 
•is  possible  and  then  freezes  out.  j 

Prof.  Ephraim  Ya'ar.  a  Hebrew! 
University  sociologist,  reported  at' 
the  conference  on  a  study  done  bv ! 
him  and  other  Israelis  (Jewish  and 
Arab)  and  by  Egyptian  researchers. 1 
It  concerned  social  distance  between 
these  three  populations.  They  found 
that  when  ranked  according  to  readi¬ 
ness  for  superficial  social  contact, 
work  and  business  relations,  hosting 
members  of  the  other  groups  in  one's 
home,  and  close  friendship.  Israeli . 
Arabs  consistently  ranked  much  i 
higher  than  did  Israeli  Jew*,. 

Prof.  Ya'ar  noted  that  these  find- 
mgs  were  in  keeping  with  similar! 
studies  on  the  attitudes  of  dominant  • 
majorities  and  minorities,  with  the; 
latter  always  showing  more  interest 1 
in  such  contacts  than  the  former. 

In  Israel,  however,  such  majority 
Jewish  stand-offishness  may  weilj 
prove  to  be  the  major  factor  in) 
continuing  to  drive  young  Israelii 
Arabs  into  the  camp  of  a  hostile  j 
Palestinian  identitv.  j 


The  writer  is  a  member  of  The  Jen»- 
saiem  Post  editorial  staff  . 


RECENTLY,  an  item  about  the 
appointment  of  a  talented  female 
lawyer  to  the  post  of  Haifa  district 
attorney  was  published  in  the  nation¬ 
al  press.  The  news  appeared  as  a 
minor  item.  Only  the  local  Haifa 
press  gave  it  some  prominence.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  to  expect  such 
minor  -  coverage  for-tbese  -  items. 
Similar  male  appointments  merit 
bolder  headlines. 

This  case  is  symptomatic  of  what 
any  sharp-eyed  sociologist  would  de¬ 
fine  as  discrimination  against 
women. 

Career  development  is  a  more 
complicated  affair  for  women  with 
families  than  for  men,  as  generally  it 
is  the  wife,  no  matter  how  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  responsible  her  job  is,  that 
bears  the  added  burden  of  managing 
the  household  and  the  children’s 
education.  Thus  women  who  man¬ 
age  to  climb  high  up  the  professional 
and  social  ladder  despite  the  snare  of 
the  household  deserve  special 


Discrimination 


By  SHEVAH  WEISS 


praise. 

Female  lawyers  in  particular  de¬ 
serve  to  be  singled  out.  During  my 
three  years  in  the  Knesset,  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  meet  them 
because  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
women  lawyers  employed  in  the  dial 
service,  in  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  legal  departments  of 
government  ministries,  and  recently 
on  the  law  faculties  of  the  universi¬ 
ties. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  generaliza¬ 
tion,  these  women  lawyers  make  an 
excellent  impression,  displaying  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism,  bril¬ 
liance  and  tenacity;  and  they  always 


'  seem  prepared  when  their  agenda  is 
swarming  with  pressing  matters  de¬ 
manding  their  attention. 

This  combination  of  diligence,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  know-bow  is  also 
found  among  many  women  teachers 
and  principals,  as  well  as  among  the 
few  senior  female  officials  serving  in 
Israel’s  public  administration. 

These  attributes  are  notable 
among  female  politicians-  Women 
have  served  .in  every  Knesset  and 
excel  in  their  parliamentary  work. 
They  figure  prominently  in  all 
aspects  of  the  workings  of  the 
House,  be  it  questions,  debates  on 
presentation  of  motions,  as  well  de¬ 


monstrating  effective  management 
of  the  committee  they-  head  (the 
Education  Committee  is  led  by  Ora 
Namir  and  the  Interior  Committee  is 
headed  by  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino),  not  to  mention  the 
vigorous  and  penetrating  parliamen¬ 
tary  activity  of  Shulamit  Aloni, 
Geula  Cohen  and  others. 


WOMEN  in  all  these  spheres  and  in 
the  other  free  professions  also  have 
shown  distinctive  basic  human 
values,  being  less  cynical  and  less 
voluble  with  the  media. 

This  style  of  innate  female  dignity 
is  channelled  in  their  public  work 


into  a  direction  of  responsibility  and 
modesty,  and  excellent  combination 
by  any  account. 

How  sad  it  is  that  in  Israel  sodei) 
there  is  insufficient  receptivenessto' 
dismantling  psychological  barrios 
impeding  greater  feminine  involve¬ 
ment  jn  senior  jobs.  There  is  a  strong 
case  for  actively  promoting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  major  public 
positions  in  the  legal  network,  local 
authorities,  in  the  Histadrut  and  tlx 
Knesset  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Israeli  Government  has 
tweflty-five  ministers  but  not  one  is  a 
woman.  Today,  there  is  nocabinetin 
the  democratic  world  without  s 
woman  in  its  ranks.  Even  the  Jorda¬ 
nian  monarchy  and  the  Syrian  dicta¬ 
torship  number  women  in  their  govr 
eraments.  The  situation  in  Israel  in 
this  regard  is  abysmal,  un justified 
and  damaging. 

The  writer,  a  Labour  MK,  is  a  pro/a 
sor  of  political  science  at  Haifa  Unnmiti 


THE  BAR-KOCHB  A  MODEL 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Your  very  interesting  article 
of  October  19  on  .Betar  and  the 
Bar-Kochba  revolt  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  warrants 
comment:  “an  embarrassed  silence 
has  for  the  most  part  enveloped  the 
Bar-Kochba  uprising  in  Jewish 
thought  through  the  centuries... the 
Bar-Kochba  revolt  has  almost  no 
place  in  the  nation’s  collective  con¬ 
sciousness.”  Nothing  could  be  furth¬ 
er  from  the  truth. 

Jews  have  for  over  1800  years 

ETHIOPIAN  BIRR 

To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Regarding  your  “Correc¬ 
tion”  published  on  November  13, 
page  2  concerning  Abie  Nathan’s 
visit  to  Ethiopia,  please  note  that 
everything  is  paid  for  in  local  curren¬ 
cy,  (birr)  and  not  as  stated,  Abie 
Nathan  may  have  mistaken  the  price 
tags  in  the  shops  because  they  use 
something  similar  to  a  dollar  sign. 

T  have  just  returned  from  six 
weeks  in  Addis  Ababa  and  I  have 
not  spent  a  single  dollar  there,  only 
birr,  the  local  currency.  As  far  as  I 
know  it  is  against  the  law  to  accept 
anything  but  birr.  Anybody  can  buy 
anything  in  Addis  Ababa,  if  they 
have  the  money;  there  are  many 
local  people  who  do. 

In  a  lightning  visit  like  Abie 
Nathan’s  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not 
outright  impossible,  to  ascertain  de¬ 
tails  and  get  the  right  idea  of  a 
situation  which  is  complex  to  say  the 
least.  HANNAH  BRAMSON 

Jerusalem. 


recited,  a  few  times  a  day,  the  Fourth 
Blessing  added  by  the  rabbis  to  the 
Grace  after  Meals  ( Hatov 
Vehametiv )  to  commemorate  the 
proper  burial  given  to  Be  tar’s  fallen 
heroes  despite  Roman  objections. 

Furthermore,  Bar-Kochba  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  Jewish  law  as  a  model  for 
the  legitimate  Messiah  -  the 
military-political  liberator.  Maimo- 
riides  in  Hilchot  Melachim  cites  the 
events  surrounding  Bar-Kocbba’s 
actions  as  re-confirmation  of  the 
biblical  qualifications  for  die  Mes¬ 
siah  (for  example,  in  Isaiah,  chapter 
61)  being  strictly  military-political, 
thereby  disqualifying  those  Mes¬ 
sianic  pretenders  who  did  nothing  in 
the  field  of  political  liberation. 

(Not  suprifdngiy,  Christian  cen¬ 
sors  purged  this  passage  in  Mahno- 
oides  from  European  editions,  while 
'  it  was  retained  in  the  1509  Constanti¬ 
nople  edition.)  -  - 

Dr.  MANFRED  R.  LEHMANN 
Nairobi. 


‘HERITAGE’  CONTROVERSY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - 1  was  appalled  and  angered 
by  the  criticism  American  Orthodox 
Jewish  leaders  directed  at  Abba 
Eban  over  the  television  series 
“Heritage:  Civilization  and  the 
Jews.” 


is  no  extant  archeological  or  scien¬ 
tific  supporting  evidence.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  American 
Orthodox  and  scientific  communi¬ 
ties.  I  find  it  impossible  to  take 
offence  at  this. 


Having  seen  the  shows  and  read 
tiie  criticisms,  I  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Eban.  Nothing  he  said  on  the  show 
should  offend  anyone,  including  reli¬ 
gious  Jews.  His  great  “faffing,”  if  it 
can  be  called  that,  was  his  having 
made  no  statements  for  which  there 


Instead  of  criticism,  Mr.  Eban 
deserves  praise  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  in  explaining  something 
about  Jewish  history  to  non-Jewish 
and  assimilated  Jewish  viewers. 


ADRIENNE  MARKS 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


EMISSARIES 

•  To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Past 
Sir.  -  Regarding  the  letter  abos 
the  poor  image  of  aliya  offices.  » 
corroborate  it,  having  experience 
as  parents  of  an  oleh,  unjustifitf 
arrogance  on  the  pan  of  the  loca 
Jewish  Agency  emissary. 

Months  ago  a  letter  to  this  colunrj 
stated  that  only  those  seriously  cod 
sidering  aliya  had  the  right  to  crib 
cize.  Those  who  think”  so  shouH 
know  that  anyone  seriously  cor 
sidering  aliya  always  started  by  cod 
sidering  it  lightly.  '  N.COHEfi 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


ISRAELI  GREETING  CARDS 

For  every  occasion,  for  any  recipient,  choose  one  of  these  popular  series 
of  novelty  greeting  cards.  Each  series  is  topical  and  gives  your  message 
a  distinct  Israeli  touch.  Published  by  Rolnik-Keter  Specialty  Publishing. 
Available  in  packages  of  24cardsof  each  series  (six  different)  or  24  all-different  cards  (4 
series,  six  cards  in  each).  All  with  matching  envelopes. 


On  your  next  vacation  st  the  • 

MELON  Y  EILAT 

Children  Freer . 

Awaiting  your  pleasure: 

★  Kitchen  +  attached  dinette 

★  Swimming  pool 

*  Private  conveniences 

.  Monthly  rate:  1S263£00 
Weekly  rate:  IS79.00Q 

•  In  parents' room. 

Reservations: 

-Melony  club  hotel 

I  EILAT  1EL  059-731 81 -e. 

AD54Q.1M34 


Tirf-Aviv  Traffic  zrojc-tTQ  nan 


Israeli  Scenes 

Provocative,  hilarious  drawings  by 
Michel  Kichka.  Tel  Aviv  Beach.  Holiday 
in  Eilat.  My  Right  to  Israel,  The  Old  City 
and  otherfavourites. 


Special  Gift  Offer 

24  Cards  for 
’  only  IS  9,485 

(Inc.  VAT  +  postage) 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  r< 
P.Q.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91D 


s  Please  send  me  the 
Cards  indicated  below,  lent" 
a  cheque  for  IS  9,485  per 
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STEIMATZKY  MEANS  BOOKS  and/  V;  ~ 


